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I 


HavinG lived in South Africa more than forty years and been/for the 
last fourteen years a member of the Legislative Council of the Cape 
Colony, I ought to be able to speak with some knowledge and 
experience upon the question of temporarily creating a new and 
legal government at the Cape, in lieu of the present abnormal and 
unconstitutional régime. The petition to the Imperial Government 
signed by forty-two members of the Legislature, including the late 
Mr. Rhodes, states that owing to the prolongation of the war his 
Majesty’s Parliament in the Cape Colony has been unable to meet, 
and the ordinary registration of voters, as provided for by law, has 
not been carried out. On these two questions the Constitution 
has been practically violated. Parliamentary representation is not 
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fairly provided for, and, in consequence of the passions aroused by 
the war, it would be impossible for the Cape Parliament to legislate 
in an impartial manner. The petitioners proceed to say that in the 
almost equally divided state of the parties in both Legislative Houses it 
would be inexpedient to.ask for an indemnity for the acts committed 
under martial law, and for the unauthorised expenditure which has 
been incurred; apart from the bitterness and racial dissent which 
would be fomented by debates on these questions. 

The conclusion arrived at, which forms the prayer of the petition, 
is ‘that the proper solution of the problems now confronting the 
Cape Colony is a temporary suspension of the Constitution for a 
period, during which his Majesty would be enabled to deal with the 
existing difficulties, and afterwards to restore the Constitution so 
amended to the Colony.’ 

The Progressive members who signed this petition formed an 
overwhelming majority of the party who put Sir Gordon Sprigg into 
power, but at a meeting which took place between the signatories or 
their representatives and the Cabinet, the Premier took a high tone, 
and with rather more emphasis than courtesy stated that the course 
proposed in the petition was quite unnecessary: Im substance, he 
said that he would by means of by-elections fill up existing vacancies 
as soon as possible and summon Parliament whenever circumstances 
would permit —say, in October next. He would then have an assured 
majority. In the beginning of February 1903, the new registration 
of voters must commence and occupy five months. Both Houses of 
the Legislature would then be dissolved and.a general election take 
place, whose victorious result would place the Progressive party in a 
strong and assured position. Not, indeed, that there would be a large 
majority, but there would certainly be an adequate one. Indeed, 
Sir Gordon declared that he rather disliked having too many 
supporters, as there were always a number of faddists among them; 
but a small compact majority such as he will have in 1903 could not 
but be highly satisfactory and workable. 

In vain did General Brabant point out how very insecure was the 
basis of voting power, about which the Premier was so extremely 
optimistic, while Mr. Victor Sampson, K.C., one of the members of 
the House of Assembly for Kimberley, very effectively showed that 
to make the Progressives secure every one admitted that a Re- 
distribution Act was absolutely necessary, and that this must include 
additional representation for the towns. The introduction of this 
essential measure would immediately give rise to the ery of country 
versus town. Even some of the Progressives would go against the 
Government on this question, and therefore Messrs. Merriman, Sauer, 
and the Dutch Bond party necessarily would obtain the reins of 
government. 


Sir Gordon Sprigg is one of those optimists who are frequently 
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mistaken, as he was some years ago when he predicted before a general 
election that he would come in with a majority, and the opposite was 
the result. 

It must be remembered also that his coming into power just 
before the war was entirely the result of fortuitous circumstances, 
when the Bond Prime Minister, Mr. Schreiner, after quarrelling with 
his colleagues, made a bargain providing that if the Progressives 
would pass a Bill constituting high treason a venial offence they 
should be supported by him and his followers on the cross benches. 
This course was pursued, and by means of the votes thus secured, 
and by this means only, was Sir Gordon Sprigg able to let the ship 
of State sail along in a half-wrecked and water-logged manner. - 
Then came the war. 

The Parliament is the same now as formerly. There has been 
no general election, but certain members in consequence of rebellion 
are disqualified, and some have died or resigned. There will be re- 
elections for their constituencies, and we cannot tell who will be 
returned. Reviewing the position carefully, it seems that there are 
at present in the House of Assembly forty-three Progressive and forty- 
six Bond members, besides three that are doubtful. This does not 
inclttde Mr. Advocate Tamplin’s atid Mr. Garrett’s seats (Progressives) 
in Victoria East nor the Speaker’s for Queenstown. It is taken that 
the Government has a majority of one in the Legislative Council. 
That majority will be increased to two if Mr. Herholdt, a member of 
the Dutch Bond, can be induced to vote with the Progressives. No 
doubt the statement respecting the House of Assembly is traversed 
by Sir Gordon Sprigg, and his undying optimism leads him to 
trust men and constituencies which many people would consider 
doubtful. 

There can be no doubt that 90 per cent. of loyalists in South 
Africa hope that the Cape Colony may be preserved from the 
disastrous consequences which are sure to result from the resumption 
of Parliamentary and party strife before the bitter passions excited 
by the war are somewhat allayed. It is surely very significant that 
in the Cape Colony two years ago heated Parliamentary debates, and 
a violent political agitation following immediately upon the sup- 
pression of the first rebellion, were in their turn succeeded by a 
second rebellion more ruinous than the former one. Then there are 
other interests to be considered besides those of the Cape, and we 
know how furious protracted political contests between Dutch and 
English in the principal State must retard the pacification of other 
portions of South Africa. 

Let it not be imagined that there is any defection from the 
principle of responsible government. The Imperial system absolutely 
requires local independence, and it will in due course be extended to 
all parts of British South Africa. A necessary interregnum, so far 
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from militating against a constitutional system, will on the contrary 
place it in such a position as to prevent breakdowns and the tyranny 
of any section of the population. 

It is as foolish as it is ungrateful to represent the United 
Kingdom to the people of South Africa as a cruel stepmother to be 
feared instead of asa loving mother who feels that her own prosperity 
is bound up with the liberty and prosperity of her colonial children. 
The strong bonds which unite Great with Greater Britain are those 
of affectionate sentiment, and there can be no fear that in any 
temporary government at the Cape the material interests of the 
Colony will be neglected or the personal liberty of law-abiding 
citizens not thoroughly safeguarded. Nothing can be more dis- 
ingenuous than Sir Gordon Sprigg’s statement that it is proposed to _ 
take away ‘our liberties,’ The exact contrary is the case, as the 
system of temporary government now recommended is much more 
likely to make for real freedom, as well as for industrial development 
and the diminution of race hatred, than an immediate return to the 
sharp controversies connected- with elections and Parliamentary 
fights. 

An interim Colonial Government could be made thoroughly repre- 
sentative by the appointment of good men to its councils—Sir Gordon 
Sprigg being one of them—chosen from all parts of the country under 
this régime, and martial law could be entirely removed, and the co- 
operation of his Majesty’s Government and the other States of South 
Africa effectively secured. It is absurd to say that the people of South 
Africa may have an unfair system of federation forced upon them, as 
no plan not approved of by the majority of its people will be adopted. 
Indeed, to those who know how miserably the Bond ruled, it seems 
absolutely an insult to common sense to argue that an interregnum 
Government, similar to that in the Transvaal and Orange Colonies, 
would not be better than the almost certain recrudescence of that 
organisation which did so much to cause the war and sustain 
race hatred. And here we come to a very wide subject. To 
those who have participated in the history of South Africa for 
the last twenty years, and know exactly what they are speak- 
ing about, nothing is more clearly proved than that the majority 
of the people of Dutch extraction adhering to the Bond in the 
Cape Colony earnestly desired, in accordance with the motto 
of their organisation, to obtain ‘ Africa for the Afrikanders.’ As a 
means to that end, with branches in the Transvaal and Orange 
States, they promoted the war and the prosecution of the war. 
Nine out of ten of the Dutch ministers were rebels, and the mass of 
their people either actively helped the enemy, or passively wished 
him well, and waited for a chance. 

Mr. Fraser, of Bloemfontein, who was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the Presidentship of the Orange Free State, not long ago declared 
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that after the war there would be comparatively little difficulty in 
the Orange and Transvaal Colonies, but that our real embarrassments 
and dangers would come from the Cape Colony. Now these difficulties 
have to be faced. Not by allowing a foolish, drifting policy to prevail, 
protested against by a very large majority of the loyalists of the country 
—English and Dutch—but by being wise in time and preventing 
the terrible dissensions which must necessarily result between nearly 
equally divided political parties. There is no healer like Time, and 
racial feuds can only be cured by a just, firm interregnum Government 
with a large nominee Council, followed whenever wise and possible by 
those representative institutions suitable to the people and country. 
_ True liberty can thus alone be secured. Not that nominally given 
under the domination of any section of the people, whether Bond or 
League, but that liberty obtained by means of subjection to the 
supreme guardianship of the British flag, under which there will be 
equal rights for all men quite irrespective of either creed or race. 


A. WILMoT, 
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THE SUSPENSION OF THE CAPE 
CONSTITUTION 


Il 


A STRANGE phenomenon is presented to the Anglo-Saxon world, in 
the attitude which British Cape Colonists have for some time past 
been forced to adopt towards the Cape Parliament. 

The Parliament of England is certainly ‘the mother of Parlia- 
ments’ in the sense that it has been the pioneer of representative 
institutions throughout the modern world as well as amongst all 
English-speaking peoples. 

Parliamentary government is deeply rooted in the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, as one of its most cherished political ideals, and we are face 
to face with the fact that British Cape Colonists, who are as jealous 
of their political liberties as Canadians or Australians, most earnestly 
desire at the present moment the suspension of the Cape Consti- 
tution, and the temporary establishment of government of a Crown 
Colony type in its place. 

We can understand the attitude of the British Cape Colonist 
best by using a contrast by way of illustration. The Irish Celt, 
notwithstanding his native eloquence, and the strenuous, if occasion- 
ally strident, exhibition of his powers which thrills the ‘alien 
assembly ’ at Westminster with ‘alarums and excursions,’ is not by 
nature a Parliamentarian in the Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon sense of 
the word. 

And yet he demands with unceasing vigour an Irish Parliament 
in Dublin, in order that his chosen representatives in the Imperial 
Parliament—the men who cheered when Lord Methuen’s capture 
was announced, the men who lost no opportunities of expressing 
sympathy with our foes in the field—may organise a hostile majority 
in Ireland which will have not only the will but the power to oppose 
and undermine the unity of the British Empire. 

The Irish who hate England want a Parliament which will be 
an adequate vehicle of their hatred and disloyalty. 

The British Cape Colonists want to do without a Parliament 
because they are loyal citizens of the British Empire, and because 
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they are convinced that the Cape Parliament, if allowed to meet 
at the present crisis of affairs, would be just as dangerous to the 
peace and unity of the Empire as an Irish Parliament on College 
Green composed of the same disloyal elements which have domi- 
nated the Irish Parliamentary party since the outbreak of the 
Boer War. 

The Cape Parliament, as at present constituted, is a focus of 
disloyalty and disorder which may become dangerous to peace, not 
only in the Cape Colony, but throughout the country. 

At some fature time, it may meet as a subordinate assembly 
under the control of the Parliament of Federated South Africa. 
Few of us desire to see a repetition of the disastrous and humiliating 
Session of 1900, which was one of the most effective contributory 
causes of the unhappy prolongation of the war. The pro-Boer 
English renegade, and his Afrikander colleagues who formed the 
Opposition in the Session of 1900, were just as irreconcilable as 
the Irish Parliamentary party. Imagine the British House of 
Commons with the Irish party strong enough to confront a Ministry 
that could only reckon on defeating them by a narrow margin of 
four or five votes, and you have an exact parallel of the condition 
of parties in the Cape Parliament in 1900. 

We need not tarry over the disgraceful story of that unhappy 
Session. The Cape Parliament had previously been noted as the 
most outwardly decorous of colonial Legislative Assemblies. But 
in 1900 its debates were marked by gross personalities and 
scurrilous abuse of the loyal members (especially directed against 
General Brabant and other members of the House who had served 
in the field against the Boers), and by treasonable speeches, which 
the authority of the Speaker could scarcely restrain within the 
wide limits of Parliamentary language. It is enough to say that 
the Afrikander leaders did as much mischief in the Cape 
Parliament in 1900 as their English allies did in the Imperial 
Parliament, and in their Press and platform agitation, at the 
same period of the war. The Cape loyalists have determined 
that they will never again allow the fair fame of the Colony to be 
dragged through the mire of such a Session as that of 1900, and 
they know that the only way to avoid such a catastrophe is the 
suspension of the Cape Constitution. They know very well that 
Sir Gordon Sprigg’s optimism with regard to the Parliamentary 
situation is mainly based upon his firm conviction that he is able 
to subdue the irreconcilable element by the force of his own per- 
sonality. 

They do not share his conviction. Nor do the most thoughtful 
of them believe that the cessation of hostilities which has resulted 
from the surrender of the Transvaal and Orange River ‘ commandos’ 
to Lord Kitchener will materially modify the political situation in 
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the Cape Colony. The present Parliament was elected in 1898, and 
its members (with the exception of certain of their number who have 
been excluded for rebellion) are practically the same men who took 
part in the Session of 1900. To allow this Parliament to meet 
again would be a grave political crime. 

If the Cape Premier were to dissolve Parliament in the present 
circumstances, it would be a serious menace to the peace of South 
Africa, A general election in the Cape Colony would involve a 
fierce racial contest which would transfer the war of the open veldt 
to the polling-booths. It has of course been said that the disfran- 
chisement of the Cape rebels will ensure a loyalist majority at the 
next general election. But the Afrikander Bond can still command 
enough votes in the country districts to cause serious trouble, and a 
loyalist victory by a narrow majority would be almost as bad as a 
defeat. It would be a barren victory at best, and it would not help 
forward the peaceful settlement of the Cape Colony, which needs at 
least five years’ respite from political controversy, a respite that can 
only be given by firm government of a Crown Colony type. I must 
again emphasise the fact that nothing but dire necessity, and the 
teaching of past experience, could compel a community of indepen- 
dent-minded and thoughtful men, such as the Cape loyalists un- 
doubtedly are, to petition of their own free will for the suspension 
of their responsible government and their Parliamentary insti- 
tutions. 

Their past experience is a considerable factor in the matter as well 
as their present abnormal position. We have to remember that from 
the very first the British Colonists of the Eastern Province distrusted 
a Parliament that met in Capetown, which was then the political 
centre of the Western Province with its overwhelming Afrikander 
majority. 

The introduction of Parliamentary government at the Cape came 
at an inauspicious moment. On the 11th of March, 1854, the 
British flag was hauled down at Bloemfontein, and the Orange Free 
State was founded as the result of our deliberate abandonment to the 
Boers of the territory which has now become the Orange River 
Colony by our recent costly if successful reconquest. In July of 
the same year the Crown Colony government of the Cape was super- 
seded by the first Cape Constitution, which did not involve responsible 
government, but provided for the government of the country by a 
Parliament and a permanent Executive responsible to the Governor. 
The English language was alone used in Parliamentary debates, and 
the Afrikander members of those days accepted the exclusive use of 
English without complaint. The Parliament was a decorous assembly, 
that did not at first excite the interest of the Afrikanders as a body. 
Its powers were limited, and it contented itself mainly with 
thwarting the ideas and aspirations of the British colonists of the 
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Eastern Province, who then, as now, desired the formation of a 
separate Eastern Province Colony with a Parliament of its own. If 
the much-longed-for separation had then been granted, the Eastern 
Province would have become a British Colony, with a larger and 
more predominant British element than Natal. The feeling for 
separation, and the Parliamentary conflicts which it engendered, 
caused Sir George Grey to realise the desirability of confederating the 
Colonies and States of South Africa under the British flag. He got 
the Orange Free State to consider federation seriously, and in 1858 
the Volksraad passed a resolution in favour of federation with the 
Cape Colony as a preliminary step. The Transvaal was also ready 
to consider Sir George Grey’s proposals, and the federation of South 
Africa was within a measurable distance of its accomplishment when 
the Colonial Office put its foot on the scheme, and abruptly recalled 
Sir George Grey as an emphatic condemnation of his policy. And 
so the Parliamentary friction between the Eastern and Western 
Provinces continued. In 1864 it became so acute that the then 
Governor, Sir Philip Wodehouse, tried the experiment of summoning 
Parliament to meet at Grahamstown, the Eastern Province capital, 
instead of Capetown. But this step only exacerbated matters, and 
left the British colonists of the Eastern Province more dissatisfied 
than ever. 

In 1870 the friction became so intense, and the difficulty of 
Parliamentary government so manifest, that Sir Philip Wodehouse 
was empowered by the Imperial Government to ask the Colony to 
make its choice between responsible government such as had been 
established in other Colonies, or the abolition of the Cape Parliament 
and a return to Crown Colony government. The Colony, as repre- 
sented by its Parliament, rejected both alternatives. The British 
element was strong enough to reject the perilous gift of responsible 
government, and the Afrikander element was strong enough to resist 
the abolition of the Cape Parliament. But Sir Henry Barkly was 
sent out by the Gladstone Government in succession to Sir Philip 
Wodehouse with secret instructions to force responsible government 
upon the Cape Colony. The British loyalists of the Eastern Pro- 
vince bestirred themselves, and started a vigorous campaign against 
the introduction of responsible government. They foresaw its perile. 
They knew that it involved the permanent exclusion of the British 
element from political power. They knew that men with British 
names might form Cabinets, and hold office without power, and that 
every Cape Premier would inevitably become more or less the puppet 
of the Afrikander majority. It is true that there appeared to be no 
immediate danger of Afrikander ascendency in 1871. But there were 
thoughtful men amongst the British political leaders who foresaw the 
fature. The agitation which they led proved temporarily successful, 
for the Bill to establish responsible government was lost by three 
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votes in the Session of 1871. In those days the political influence of 
Government House was very great. There were ambitious men, 
‘ready to accept office under responsible government, who were 
ready to further the Governor’s views by means which he could not 
approve, and intrigues of which he was ignorant, 

The secret story of the victory of the ‘ responsible government ’ 
party in 1872 has not yet been written. Suffice it to say that the Bill 
was carried bya majority of one vote,and the Molteno Cabinet took office 
at the end of 1872 with the bulk of the British loyalists in solid oppo- 
sition. It will be remembered that Sir Bartle Frere had to use the 
Royal Prerogative in dismissing this Oabinet from officein 1877. Mr. 
Merriman had induced the Cape Premier to refuse his consent to the 
employment of Imperial troops in the Kafir war of 1877. The frontier 
was in extreme peril. The troops were absolutely necessary, and so 
Sir Bartle Frere took the strong step of dismissing from office a 
Cabinet which commanded a Parliamentary majority. The general 
election that immediately followed endorsed the Governor’s action, 
for the Afrikanders felt that the Governor had acted rightly in using 
Imperial troops to put down the Kafir rebellion. But the Afrikander 
party were gathering their forces. The Majuba surrender, which 
they rightly gauged as an exhibition of cowardice rather than 
magnanimity (as the late Lord Kimberley recently led us to infer), 
enabled them to consolidate their party by forming the Afrikander 
Bond. Henceforward they dominated the Cape Parliament. They 
soon carried a Bill to permit the use of the Dutch language in 
Parliament. Sometimes they gave a Prime Minister a little rope. 
Their allowing the grant to the Imperial Navy, to which Sir Gordon 
Sprigg had pledged the Colony at the Jubilee in 1897, was a case in 
point. But they balanced lenity of this kind by prompt and ruthless 
pulling at the check-string when their purposes required it. They 
were working for a United South Africa under its own flag in one 
way, and Mr. Kruger at Pretoria was working in another way. 
Mr. Hofmeyr at Capetown headed the party of ‘constitutional 
means, whilst Mr. Kruger led the ‘physical force’ party and 
bought rifles. 

The Session of 1900, with its bitter recriminations and open 
encouragement of the enemy in the field, was but the coping-stone of 
an edifice gradually built up. The Cape loyalists have good reason 
to hate and distrust the Cape Parliament as at present constituted. 
They have plainly expressed their views on the subject in the only 
way open to them. They have put pressure upon their own members 
of Parliament in the few cases where any such pressure was needed, 
and the meeting of the British or ‘Progressive’ party, which has 
recently been held, has resulted in the petition of forty-two members 
of Parliament to the Crown to suspend the Constitution. The resigna- 
tion of Dr. Smartt, who is one of the most capable and able men in 
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the Sprigg Ministry, is an emphatic protest in favour of suspending 
the Constitution. 

Dr. Smartt has proved himself to be a most useful administrator, 
as well as a political force in Parliament and in the country. He was 
in close,alliance with Mr. Rhodes in his friendship with the Dutch, 
and in;his desire for a federated South Africa under the British flag. 
The last. political act of Mr. Rhodes before his death was to express his 
agreement with the movement for suspending the Constitution. 
Dr. Smartt has resigned his office in the Sprigg Cabinet to head the 
movement. At present the secession of Dr. Smartt, and the loyalist 
members who have united with him in favour of suspending the 
Constitution, leaves Sir Gordon Sprigg in an impossible position. - 
The Bond is against him, and the Progressives have left him. His 
personal following consists of his Cabinet alone. It is easy to under- 
stand Sir Gordon Sprigg’s reluctance to surrender responsible 
government. He has been Premier on and off since Sir Bartle 
Frere ‘sent. for’ him in 1877, when he dismissed the Molteno 
Cabinet from office. He has been, as the late Mr. Rhodes said of 
him, an Englishman to the backbone. But his circumstances have 
been against him, and his present difficulties are greater than he 
realises. He is an indefatigable worker, and a skilled Parliamentarian. 
But we cannot blame him because he is not a Bismarck. 

The position with regard to the Cape Parliament is clear enough. 
Mr. Chamberlain has told us that the Imperial Parliament can pass 
an Act to suspend the Cape Constitution. That Act should be passed 
as speedily as possible. The Opposition will no doubt make it a cause 
of rancorous and mischievous debate. But obstruction can be met 
by the closure, and the necessity for dealing with the question is 
urgent. The Cape Parliament is at present the only storm centre in 
South Africa. Unless it is suspended, the elements of disloyalty and 
sedition will make it a happy hunting ground for their propaganda, 
and it will hinder the peaceful settlement of the whole country. It 
will absolutely check and thwart any scheme for the federation of 
South Africa from within. If self-government for the annexed 
territories of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony is to be post- 
poned, as it assuredly will be, until those Colonies can take their places 
in a federated South Africa, the continuance of the Cape Parlia- 
ment will be a perpetual barrier to the removal of Crown Colony 

government from those territories. Here is an argument for the 
suspension of the Cape Constitution which ought to appeal to Mr. 
John Morley, and to all and sundry who desire to hasten the 
emancipation of our new territories from Crown Colony government. 

Mr. Rhodes said, with knowledge begotten of experience, that 
South Africa could only be federated from without. The whole of 

South Africa is in a state of transition. Its future institutions are 
in the melting-pot. Old things must pass away with old enmities, 
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and all things must become new. The outcome of peace must be 
reconstruction, and the Cape Constitution must go into the melting- 
pot with its bitter memories and untoward political misadventures. 
The loyalists of the Cape will be ready enough to welcome a new 
Parliament and a new Constitution, framed so that they can take 
their part in a United South Africa, and work for peace upon a 
permanent basis of coequal citizenship between Briton and Boer, a 
common policy of justice to the natives, a permanent Customs union 
with a common tariff throughout South Africa, anda common system 
of State railways with equalised rates, instead of competition based on 
artificial charges. 

We are desperately in earnest about this matter. The 25,000 
loyalists who have already signed the petition for the suspension of 
the Constitution include Boer loyalists as well as British. The 
people of Colesberg, where the whole district is practically Boer, are 
as urgent for the suspension of the Constitution as the people of so 
exclusively British a centre as Port Elizabeth. The loyalists are 
willing to take the risk of Crown Colony government for a few 
years, even if such a disaster to the Empire should occur as the 
accession to power of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman cum suis. The 
threat of such a calamity has already been held over their heads by 
Sir Gordon Sprigg and Mr. Graham. But their present peril is too 
near to permit them to be scared by a future unlikely contingency. 

There is one point more. It has been hinted in a London daily 
paper that the agitation for the suspension of the Cape Constitution 
is really a mercenary and financial movement. 

This is the most baseless of fabrications. Sir Gordon Sprigg’s 
recent statement of revenue and expenditure is favourable enough to 
dispose of any such idea. The loyalists of the Cape are proud of the 
fact that they have contributed about three millions to the cost of 
the war, as well as upwards of 25,000 men who have been on active 
service. It is not worth while to elaborate a denial to such a stupid 
slander. It is enough to state plainly that the charge against us is 
untrue. We have made great sacrifices, and we are proud to have 
made them. But we believe we have acquired the right to a respect- 
ful hearing when we ask for the suspension of the Constitution. 


A. T. Wmeman, D.D. 
Canon of Grahamstown. 











HOW TO PUT DOWN ‘ HOOLIGANISM’ 


THe excitement and alarm occasioned by Mr. Herbert Murray- 
Spicer’s murder are a notable testimony to the safety of life in London. 
On the night of ‘Peace Monday,’ the 2nd of June, the deceased was 
out with a friend and fellow-lodger viewing the illuminations in the 
West-end ; and on their homeward way, more than an hour after mid- 
night, they had just passed St. Pancras Church, when they were 
attacked by a number of men of the class now known as ‘ Hooligans,’ 
and Mr. Spicer was felled by blows which proved fatal. 

Crimes of this kind are happily so very rare in London that it is 
only natural that this case should attract exceptional notice. Indeed, 
were it not that the public mind was preoccupied with thoughts of 
the Peace and the Coronation, it would probably have caused a 
scare amounting toa panic. And yet in most of the great cities of 
the world such an event would be deemed an ordinary incident. In 
Chicago during the Exhibition year, murders of this type were said 
to happen nightly. I remember dining with some American friends 
at the Hotel Cecil at that time, when this subject came up for 
discussion. I assured them that in London we knew nothing of a 
state of things such as they described. My friends asked me for 
statistics of London murders. In reply I pleaded that London was 
three times as large as any other city in the world, and that the 
task of repressing crime was rendered vastly more difficult in conse- 
quence. What number of yearly murders, I asked, would they 
consider normal in such a community? The number they fixed 
upon after discussion was 200. I shall not soon forget their 
incredulous amazement when I assured them that the actual number 
varied annually from twelve to twenty-one. As a matter of fact, the 
average number of murders in the year in the Metropolitan Police 
District, with its population of over 6,000,000, is about eighteen. And, 
as already intimated, it is only at rare intervals that a murder of 
the type of this last crime appears in the annual statistics on which 
this estimate is based. 

It is not my purpose, therefore, to make this tragedy the ground 
of a sensational appeal to the fears of the community. But I use it 
because it brings home to the public mind the practical importance 
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of questions which are apt in ordinary times to be dismissed too 
lightly. 

In the opinion of those who have opportunities of forming a 
judgment in the matter, ‘ Hooliganism ’ is seriously on the increase, 
and may rapidly.become a public danger. And it is not in times of 
panic that problems of the kind to which it gives rise can best be 
solved. It behoves us to consider quietly the causes which promote 
the evil, and the remedies needed to abate it. Its origin I will not 
discuss; for that would involve.a very wide inquiry. But I am 
assured by friends who have long been engaged in philanthropic 
efforts on behalf of lads of this class that their work is becoming 
more difficult and discouraging. And among the reasons offered to 
account for the change, prominence is given to the fact, first, that 
owing to the abundant provision of night shelters for destitute 
persons, the special hardship of»a life on the streets is no lofiger 
felt; and, secondly, that, however it be explained, the fear of a 
prison no longer deters. Indeed, Iam told that the sort of youth 
who formerly dreaded the police court and the gaol now regards a 
conviction and sentence as a hall-mark of heroism. 

The general question of sentences and prison discipline I have 
already dealt with in these pages, and I will seek permission to 
discuss it again. Here I refer to it merely in a passing way. 
Some people have a horror of punishments which they classify as 
‘ degrading ’ ; may I suggest that no punishment degrades a criminal 
so thoroughly as one that allows him to make his crime a subject of 
boasting? One of the Dublin magistrates in my early days was a 
man of great force of character, but quite unconventional. On one 
occasion a youth came before him on some petty charge such as 
warranted only a sentence of a few weeks’ imprisonment. The 
police gave a bad account of the lad, declaring that he had a chance 
of doing well if he wished, but that he was going wrong, and was 
likely to become a regular thief. To the amazement of a friend who 
was sitting with him on the bench, the magistrate, in blood-curdling 
language, sentenced the prisoner to be flogged in the yard adjoining 
the court. He then brought his friend into his private room, from 
the window of which they saw the prisoner standing by, looking 
half dead with fright, while two burly constables were inspecting 
instruments of flagellation, borrowed, I suppose, from some ‘police 
museum’ in the neighbouring station. But the yard gate had 
judiciously been left open—for the dramatis persone were all Irish, 
and understood their parts—and, seeing his chance, the lad made a 
dash for freedom and escaped. ‘Now,’ said the magistrate, ‘we've 
saved that boy; we'll never see him here again.’ I will not insult 
the intelligence of the reader by explaining the moral of my story. 

The right of every one, the street Arab not excepted, to do as he 
likes is nowadays called ‘liberty,’ and any suggestion of invading 
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that. right is denounced not only on political but on religious grounds. 
And when wilful idleness brings him to want, the philanthropy of 
the day steps in to thwart the operation of the Divine law that ‘if a 
man will not work, neither shall he eat.’ I am heretic enough not 
to accept the theology of Dr. Watts’s hymn about Satan and ‘ idle 
hands’; my knowledge of human nature satisfies me that, given the 
‘idle hands,’ the ‘mischief’ will follow without any supernatural 
help; and sure I am that the Evil One is intelligent enough to know 
this. If there be ‘abundance of bread,’ the resulting mischief will 
probably be in the way of vice; but withthe pauper it will inevitably 
take the form of crime. And this is the practical answer to the 
application in this sphere of the stock objection about one law for . 
the rich and another law for the poor. The rich idler does not 
concern.us here. He may be left to go his own way. So long ashe 
pays taxes and keeps the law, society has no business to meddle with 
him. But the pauper idler is a public danger. And the recognition 
of the danger, and of the right of the community to deal with it, is 
the first step to the suppression of ‘ Hooliganism.’ 

I am not so ignorant of London as to be unaware that there are 
other phases of the evil. However it be explained, the fact is certain 
that a growing spirit of rowdyism prevails among youths of a certain 
class. And the matter is one which demands earnest attention. 
But youths who are earning their living, and who have to be up 
early and to work all day, will not take to highway robbery in the 
small hours of the morning. And here lam dealing with the move- 
ment only on its more pronounced and dangerous side. But in this, 
its graver aspect, the tap root of the evil is what I have indicated. 
And the most distressing reflections to which it gives rise are, first, 
the ruin of the unfortunate lads, and the waste of useful energy ; 
and, secondly, the ease with which they:might be rescued and society 
saved from the perils they are threatening. 

No one who has practical knowledge of work for the reclamation 
and reform of the fallen and degraded will underrate its difficulties. 
But not only is prevention better than cure, it is vastly more easy. 
Why should we tolerate a state of things which is fraught with 
such danger? Why should a youth in his teens be allowed to live in 
idleness in the streets? But has not a ‘ Hooligan’ a perfect right 
to walk the streets so long as he does not break the law? Undoubt- 
edly he has, at present. But society has a right to make a law which 
will deprive him of that right: a law which will make it unlawful 
for any able-bodied youth who has no visible means of subsistence to 
make the streets his home. I say ‘ youth’ because I do not wish to 
embarrass the consideration of the subject by introducing ‘collateral 
issues.’ 

In cases of this kind there should be no commitments to prison. 
A remand to the workhouse might be sometimes necessary, but a 
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Magisterial Court should be empowered to send the lad direct to a 
training-ship or to some suitable institution. Seamen are wanted 
for our Navy, and many of these youths would make excellent sailors 
if only they were rescued in time. 

Our present system of dealing with them j is not only stupid but 
wicked and cruel. It might be compared with leaving dangerous 
places unguarded, and providing ambulances and hospitals to deal 
with resulting casualties. The ‘right Divine’ of these unfortunate 
boys to become ‘ Hooligans’ is recognised and safeguarded by law, 
and then when the inevitable result is accomplished we make 
praiseworthy efforts to repair the mischief. Were the mischief not 
sO serious and deplorable, it would be intensely amusing to hear 
people talking ‘ Habeas Corpus,’ and the British Constitution gener- 
ally, in defence of the right of pauper youths in their teens to loaf 
about the streets all day and half the night. If such lads will not 
or cannot find work to do, work should be found for them before 
they drift into crime, and they should be made to do it. 

Neither mawkish sentiment nor a spurious philosophy ought to 
be allowed a hearing in this matter. It is not a case of committing 
a wrong upon the few in the interests of the many, or of doing an 
injustice to the poor in the interests of the rich. What is here 
advocated is that those whom it is both the duty and the interest 
of the community to rescue should be rescued promptly and in 
the most practical way. In the vast majority of cases, youths who 
become street loafers at sixteen are either street loafers or criminals 
at twenty. And therefore, even if the problem had none of the 
elements which bring it into prominence at this moment, every true 
philanthropist should hail this suggestion with approval. And those 
who take a sterner and more selfish view of such questions may be 
influenced by the consideration that our present system involves a 
wanton waste of lives that might be made useful to the community. 

Whether do we confer a benefit, or commit a wrong, upon a lad 
who has no prospect in life but the workhouse or a gaol, if we take 
him from the streets, and, by sending him to a training-ship, give 
him the opportunity of entering on a useful and possibly an honour- 
able career? The question admits of only one answer. Why, then, 
should we reserve this benefit for criminals, to the neglect of those 
who are only unfortunate or foolish ? Let magistrates be empowered 
to deal with any lad between the ages, say, of sixteen and twenty-one 
who habitually frequents the streets or highways and has no visible 
means of subsistence. 

I purposely abstain from discussing the details of this projet de 
loi. Once it is accepted, it will become important to consider its 
relation to the Vagrant Acts, and to enactments now in force for 
dealing with young persons. But at this stage the only questions 
which most people will press are whether such a scheme could 
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be easily administered, and whether the results would be likely to 
prove satisfactory. 

As regards the former point, I apprehend that no one who has 
experience of police or magisterial duty would see any difficulty. 
Under the Prevention of Crimes Act, the charge against an habitual 
criminal of getting his livelihood by dishonest means is refuted by 
giving the name of an employer. And if a youth has no parent to 
claim him, and cannot appeal to any one who employs him, there is 
no risk of either injustice or hardship in concluding that he is a 
‘ Hooligan.’ 

And as regards the results, it is, I presume, the future of those 
who would be dealt with under such a law that the inquirer has in © 
view. That an element of street mischief and danger would be 
sensibly reduced no one will doubt. And the extent of the relief 
would not be measured by the number of the cases that a statistical 
return would show. The general and automatic effects of a law 
of the kind are often much greater and more important than its 
tabulated results would indicate. If the streets, instead of being 
the happy-hunting ground, were made a ‘Tom Tiddler’s ground’ 
for idle loafers of this class, the recruiting for ‘ Hooliganism’ would 
be checked. Boys fresh from schvol, who are now easily led to join 
the evil ranks, would be running about, cap in hand, seeking for 
employment. Were I to express my deliberate opinion as to the 
probable immediate results in this respect, my words would probably 
be dismissed as exaggerated. 

Then as to the future of those who would be thus rescued. In 
the criminology of the Continent the ‘type’ theory prevails. But, 
so far as our own country is concerned, it is refuted by the expe- 
rience of practical philanthropists. It has been abundantly proved 
by work done among destitute lads in London during the last 
quarter of a century that the children even of vicious and degraded 
parents, if taken in time, can be trained to live clean and useful 
lives. Indeed, the failures are comparatively so few that no special 
theory is needed to account for them. True it is that the great 
majority of cases from which this experience is derived are removed 
from their evil environment in early life. But if the ‘type’ theory 
were well founded, this fact would be immaterial; and I may add 
that in recent years increased efforts have been made to deal with 
youths of the ‘hobble-de-hoy’ class, and the results have been 
encouraging. Indeed, the institutions which deal with such cases 
might well be utilised under the new law. 

Moreover, it is a mistake to suppose that boys who take to the 
streets are always the children of bad people, or that they themselves 
have more than their share of ‘original sin.’ Whatever the reason, 
there are many honest and respectable folk among the working 


classes who allow their sons to get beyond their control, and, while 
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@ committal to gaol is felt as a cruel blow in such a family, State 
intervention in the way I advocate would be welcomed by the 
parents. And many a lad goes wrong owing to the possession of 
qualities that make him exceptionally interesting. A high-spirited 
boy, with a thirst for adventure, developed and perverted by reading 
‘penny dreadfuls’ and frequenting low-class theatres, is easily 
carried away by the excitement of a life on the streets. And this 
is just the sort of boy who, if allowed to go to ruin, is apt to become 
a dangerous criminal, though he has in him the making of a splendid 
sailor or soldier. But once the gaol brand has been stamped on 
him, suci a career is practically closed to him, and his chances in 
life are few and mean. 

Legislation of this kind for the good of the many can seldom be 
effected without its operating to the prejudice of some; but this is 
such a case. And the money cost would be practically nothing— 
less in each instance, probably, than that involved in a single criminal 
trial and sentence. The recent crime has raised anew a cry for 
augmenting the police force. The effect of an addition of one 
hundred men would scarcely be noticeable in London, and yet it 
would mean an increase of 10,000/. a year in the cost of the force. 
Compared with this sum, the cost of reclaiming the ‘ Hooligans’ 
would be trifling. And let it be remembered that every individual 
rescued from a life of crime or pauperism, and brought within the 


ranks of the wage-earners, becomes a valuable asset to the State, 
instead of being a drain upon the public purse. In the interests, 
therefore, both of the community and of these lads themselves, I 
commend this matter to the attention of the public. 


ROBERT ANDERSON. 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN SHIPPING 


ONE cannot escape a feeling of humiliation at the outery which has 
been raised in this country over the transaction now commonly 
known as the Shipping Combine. It is an ugly-term, but it is useless 
at this juncture to attempt to substitute another. If one were to 
judge from all that has been said in the Press and in Parliament about 
this affair, one must conclude that the right hand of England has 
lost its cunning, and that Britannia is doomed to rule the waves no 
more. Indeed,a Mr. Perkins, a member of the Morgan Syndicate, has 
been good enough to say as much—declaring, according to report, 
that the ‘deal’ will make the United States ‘ruler of the merchant 
marine world.’ This proud declaration was offered for consumption in 
America—where there is always an insatiable demand for bonnes- 
bouches of the sort—but it seems to have been greedily swallowed 
on this side of the Atlantic by some whose ignorance of maritime 
affairs would be sublime were their comments and conclusions not 
so ridiculous. That a struggle is in preparation for the commercial] 
sovereignty of the sea is, of course, indisputable. And that America 
is destined by nature and art to be our most formidable competitor 
in that struggle the present writer has always maintained.' But it 
does not follow that our maritime supremacy is doomed because 
it is threatened ; nor need one infer that it is actually threatened 
because a few American millionaires decide to invest some of their 
surplus millions in shipping. Perhaps they may learn that it is not 
so easy to become a successful shipowner as it seems to be to become a 
railway king in America. Let us now consider calmly the conditions 
of the problem which has been so suddenly presented to the peoples 
of both hemispheres. 

In the first place, then, let it be said that while the possibilities, 
national and international, opened up by the impetuous rush of 
Americans into the ocean trade are certainly grave, the actual import- 
ance of the Shipping Combine itself has been much exaggerated. 
Great Britain and her Colonies possess 15,000,000 tons of shipping 
which it has taken half a century to acquire, and six-sevenths of 
the total is in steamers. America possesses only 3,000,000 tons of 
shipping, and one-half of it is in sailing vessels. We start the race 
with five times the tonnage that America has, with all the appliances 
for building more that she has not, with all the trade connections 


1 See ‘Sea Power and Sea Carriage’ in The Nineteenth Century, Jane 1899. 
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she has yet to form, and with all the experience she has yet to gain. 
And we start, moreover, with the material advantage of the shelter 
of the British flag, for it has a high commercial value, as we shall 
presently see, notwithstanding the onerous restrictions of our merchant 
shipping laws, and the expensive attentions of the Board of Trade. 
What, then, is the design of the Morgan Syndicate? Itis ostensibly 
to bring into one fold on the pattern of the Steel Trust the several 
shipping companies known as the White Star, the Dominion, the 
Leyland, the Atlantic Transport, the American, and the Red Star 
lines. But only two of these—the first two—are British. All the 
rest, though under the British flag (except the Red Star, which is 
under the Belgian flag), are already, and have been for some time 
past, owned and managed by Americans. As far as British shipping 
is concerned the transaction does not directly affect more than about 
300,000 tons, either by transfer of the property itself or by surrender 
of the control of it. This would certainly be a small matter to make 
a fuss about, but of course it is not the whole of the matter. 

The first announcement of the Combine by the TZimes was 
accompanied by the assurance that no drastic measures are to be 
taken, but that means have been found to consolidate the position of 
the British lines and at the same time to effect a great improve- 
ment in the conditions of the North Atlantic trade for all concerned. 
This trade has been suffering from over-competition. The struggle 
between the great shipping companies to meet. the growing demands 
of the public for rapid and luxurious travelling has caused the pro- 
duction of: fleets of powerful and expensive steamers for which there 
is not sufficient remunerative employment. There is a vast invest- 
ment of capital upon which no adequate return can, on the average of 
years, besecured. British lines are in keen rivalry with one another, 
while they have to meet the competition of subsidised German and 
French lines, and are threatened with a subsidised American com- 
petition. This state of things is not good for any of the companies 
or countries concerned, for although trade loss may be disguised by 
subsidies, the loss is there, no matter who pays it. Competition is 
no longer the last word of political economy, but nowadays is the 
preliminary to combinations or to working agreements. The assump- 
tion is that the Morgan Combine is merely a working agreement. The 
fleets monnmaesin in the » Combine are : 








Company No. of Ships | Tonnage 





White Star . - : : ; ‘ 250,000 
Dominion . é : . : 3 73,000 
Leyland , 4 : , , 293,000 
Atlantic Transport : ; an 172,000 
American and Red Star Lines J M 186,000 
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The fleets associated with the Combine in the working agree- 


ment are: 





Company No. of Ships 


Tonnage 








Hamburg-American . . pores 134 | 668,000 
North-German Lloyd . | 120 556,170 





The fleets neither in the Combine nor as yet in the working agree- 
ment but actively engaged in the North Atlantic trade are the Cunard, 
Anchor, Allan, Donaldson, Wilson, Johnston, Warren, Manchester, 
Prince, Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, Holland-America, 
Danish-American, the Austrian and Italian lines, and some smaller 
lines, with an aggregate tonnage double or more that included in the 
Combine, and with a more widespread and diversified trade. In such 
circumstances the Morganatic Alliance will be very far indeed from 
ensuring that dominion even of the North Atlantic, much less of the 
‘ world’s merchant marine,’ which has been so proudly though rashly 
claimed. No doubt the White Star Line includes some of the 
largest and finest vessels under the British flag. But our ship- 
builders can easily build larger and finer vessels—some of them, 
indeed, are already preparing to do so for other lines. The Oceanic 
is not the last word in ocean transport, nor is Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan the only organiser in the two hemispheres. (ther ship- 
owners and capitalists can find ‘a community of interests.’ 

The two German companies, the North-German Lloyd and the 
Hamburg-American, say that they declined to join the syndicate 
because they desire to maintain their entire independence. They 
considered it advisable, however, to make certain arrangements with 
the syndicate so as to define their respective spheres of interest, and 
to obviate a competition which might prove ruinous for both parties. 
Among the provisions of this agreement is said to be one by which 
the lines included in the Anglo-American Combine pledge themselves 
for the whole period of the twenty years’ contract not to send any of 
their ships to a German port without the consent of the two German 
companies. On the other hand, the German companies under- 
take not to extend their present traffic with England beyond 
certain limits. There are a number of provisions to preclude any 
competition between the German and the associated Anglo-American 
lines. ‘In order to secure in an especial degree the practical results 
of these agreements, arrangements are contemplated by which each 
of the two groups will to a certain extent have an interest in the 
financial success of the other.’ But the acquisition of shares in the 
German companies by the Anglo-American syndicate, or vice versa, 
is prohibited. Friendly co-operation between the two groups has 
been arranged to secure reciprocal support against the competition 
of third parties. A committee, composed of representatives of each 
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of the groups, will be established for the settlement of all questions 
affecting their common interests, especially the more economical 
employment of the existing fleets. Differences of opinion with 
regard to the interpretation of the convention will be submitted to 
arbitration. The convention is concluded for a period of twenty 
years, but either party may demand its revision at the end of ten 
years, or may then withdraw from’ it. The Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique of France say, ‘We have received no proposals from 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, with whom we have not the honour of being 
acquainted, but in our capacity of a company subsidised by the 
French Government we are prohibited from forming part of a Trust.’ 
But they frankly own that when the Trust comes into operation it 
will certainly raise prices, as they cannot possibly be further reduced, 
and ‘if the Trust raises prices we shall raise them too.’ 

The avowed object of the combination is to put an end to a 
* cut-throat competition ’ which has been going on for years. It will 
now be possible, they say, to economise in many directions; the 
shareholders will benefit, but that does not necessarily mean that 
the public will suffer. Under the new management the rates are 
to be regulated so that a fair return will be ensured to those who 
have sunk their capital in the undertakings, and at the same time 
‘ the public interests will be safeguarded.’ There will be stable charges, 
and arrangements will be made for a more business-like and regular 
service than at present exists. All the companies in the combination 
will work hand in hand. They will not sink their identity. For all 
practical purposes they will (for a time at any rate) be carried on 
pretty much as they are now, only there will be above all the local 
boards a central authority which will control the general working. 
Representation on this authority will presumably be in proportion to 
the number of ships and the tonnage. 

It is amusing to find one newspaper gravely assuring the world 
that the arrangements now being made do not involve the purchase 
by Mr. Pierpont Morgan of the British steamship lines which have 
been mentioned, but that ‘he has persuaded British steamship 
owners that combination is essential to remunerative business, and to 
guard against low freights and fares.’ As if British shipowners do 
not know their own business a great deal better than Mr. Morgan 
does! Combination is no new thing in the Atlantic trade. But we 
were at first assured that this is an amalgamation of interests in 
the form of a merely nominal union of companies, without seriously 
interfering with individual identity or preventing perfect freedom 
of action in case future developments should render this desirable. 
This is scarcely borne out by the text of the agreement since made 
public, which indicates an absolute sale and transfer of the several 
businesses and properties to a new company incorporated in the 
United States, in which the vendors will be part shareholders. Apart 
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from the capitalistic features of the arrangement, there is to be a 
¢ommon agreement in regard to rates and freights, and the respective 
companies will declare the gross freights carried, and the net profits, 
earned by each boat. These will go into a pool, to be divided among 
the stockholders of the new corporation. The combination has 
avowedly no intention of driving out, by cutting freights and fares, 
the established companies which have not yet joined, but the allied 
companies mean to do their best for themselves, and some American 
railway companies will ‘work sympathetically’ with them. It is, 
in fact, just a reproduction of the familiar and detested ‘ pool,’ which 
may be rational but certainly is not national. 

The idea of a working agreement among rival shipping com- 
panies is no novelty. The principle of what is known as ‘The 
Conference’ is well understood by all engaged in foreign ‘trade, and 
much evidence on the subject was laid last year before the Select 
Committee on Steamship Subsidies. For the last five-and-twenty 
years or more, there have been ‘Conferences’ in the Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, China, Australian, and Atlantic trades, although not always, 
perhaps, with the result claimed by Sir Thomas Sutherland of ‘ general 
satisfaction to shippers.’ Probably the largest ‘Conference’ now in 
existence is that which is known as the China Conference, and this 
is really an international alliance, because in it are not only the 
P. and O. and other British lines regularly engaged in the China trade, 
but also the North-German Lloyd, the French Messageries Mari- 
times, and the Japanese Line. The object of this Ring is to main- 
tain freights at a remunerative (not an extortionate) level, and to 
prevent outsiders from cutting into the trade. Merchants are 
parties to it in this way, that by shipping all their goods by one 
of the lines in the Conference they obtain at the end of the year 
a rebate of 10 per cent. upon the amount of the freight on all their 
shipments, but if they ship a single ton by any vessel not in the 
Conference they lose the whole of the rebate for that year. These 
Conferences—and there are many of them in other trades—are often 
denounced by shippers. They certainly have their faults, as well 
as their benefits for shipowners; but nobody thinks of getting into 
@ panic over them as if they spelt ruin for Britain’s maritime 
supremacy. 

The shipping ‘deal’ has been likened to that by which seven 
distinct companies were combined in the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, each at the time retaining its own individuality under the 
management of its own officers. But all that, it is said, will soon be 
altered. All the separate steel companies are to be absorbed in the 
merger company, and Mr. Schwab, the President of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, is to take over the control of each and all the subsidiary concerns. 
Why may not the same thing happen with the shipping companies ? 
And would America allow American companies in similar conditions 
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to pass into British hands? We are, of course, unacquainted with 
the ultimate intentions of the promoters of the Shipping Combine, 
but note that it is projected to re-organise during 1902 the United 
States Steel Corporation, to obliterate the names of its constituent 
corporations, and to change its purpose from a purely financial 
organisation into that of a commercial and manufacturing concern, 
operating directly on all the properties which it owns and controls. 
If this be true, the ‘ separate individuality’ of the several members 
of the Shipping Combine may be regarded as merely a figure of 
speech. 

Under the existing laws of the United States no vessel can be 
admitted to the American register which is not built, or repaired 
or rebuilt to the extent of three-fourths of its value, within the 
United States. Under Senator Frye’s Ship Subsidy Bill, it is 
expressly stipulated that the provisions of the measure are for 
‘American-built steamships owned and officered by American 
citizens in conformity with the existing laws, or so owned and 
officered and registered according to law.’ And not only that, but, 
as if to provide against such a ‘deal’ as that with which we are 
now concerned, it is laid down in the second section of the Bill, 
which relates to General Subsidy, ‘That compensation under this 
title shall not be allowed in respect of . . . . a foreign-built vessel 
hereafter admitted to American registry.’ So that if the Frye Bill 
becomes law the only vessels belonging to the Combine which could 
claim subsidy would be those (and there are not half-a-dozen of 
them) actually built in America. The position, then, is this—that 
the vessels under the British and Belgian flags cannot in the present 
state of the laws be transferred to the American flag: that if they 
were so transferred by special Act of Congress they could not earn 
the subsidies provided by the Frye measure : and that if transferred 
to the American flag they would cost about 30 per cent. more in 
working expenses than they do under their present flags. 

This difference in the cost of ‘ operating’ is the estimate of Mr. 
W. P. Clyde, and other shipowners, given in evidence before Com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives and the Senate. Itis claimed 
by the advocates of the subsidy scheme that it is this difference in 
the cost of operating-—due, according to Commissioner Chamberlain, 
to the facts that wages on board American ships are 20 to 75 per cent. 
higher than on British ships, and that the law requires the American 
shipowner to furnish his crew with a scale and quality of provisions 
costing one-third more than the provisions on foreign vessels— 
which makes the granting of bounties necessary to the restoration 
of an American mercantile marine. The Subsidy Bill before last 
Congress provided that all foreign steamships built or building for 
American ownership at a given date should be entitled to American 
registry, upon condition that the owners undertook to build an 
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equivalent tonnage in the United States within a defined period. 
The foreign-built vessels were to receive only half the bounties, and 
were not to be allowed to engage in the coasting trade. But this 
provision aroused so much opposition in last Congress that it was 
dropped altogether from the Bill now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which expressly debars foreign-built vessels both from 
registry and subsidies. 

The bearing of the Merchant Shipping Act on the alleged 
Americanisation of British shipping may now be briefly considered. 
According to the qualification for owning British ships laid down in 
the first section of the Act, 

A ship shall not be deemed to be a British ship unless owned wholly by persons 
of the following description (referred to in the Act as persons qualified to be 
owners of British ships), namely, natural born British subjects: persons naturalised 
by or in pursuance of an Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom, or by or in 
pursuance of an Act or Ordinance of the proper legislative authority in a British 
possession: persons made denizens by letters of denization, and bodies corporate 
established under and subject to the laws of some part of her Majesty's dominions, 
and having their principal place of business in those dominions, But any person 
who, either being a natural born British subject has taken the oath of allegiance 
to a foreign sovereign or State, or has otherwise become a citizen or subject of a 
foreign State, or has been naturalised or made a denizen as aforesaid, shall not 
bs qualified to be owner of a British ship unless, after taking the said oath, or 
becoming a citizen or subject of a foreign State, or on or after being naturalised or 
made denizen as aforesaid, he has taken the oath of allegiance to her Majesty the 
Queen, and is, during the time he is owner of the ship, either resident in her 
Majesty’s dominious or partner in a firm actuslly carrying on business in her 
Majesty’s dominions. 


But while Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan cannot be allowed to 
register a vessel in his own name under the British flag, he may 
hold any amount of shares in a company owning any number of 
vessels under that flag, provided only the company be registered 
and nominally domiciled in this country. We exclude foreigners 
from our shipping register, but we do not exclude foreigners 
from partnership in our registered companies. There is the 
anomaly, which it would not be very difficult to get rid of. Yet 
far more British capital is invested in America than American 
capital in Great Britain. We are free to invest as much as we 
like in American railway stocks, mining and cattle shares, and the 
like—in point of fact, British capital practically built the railways, 
opened the mines, and established the cattle-ranches of America. 
How can we prevent, and why should we prevent, Americans from 
buying shares in our shipping companies any more than in our 
railways, and even in our Government stock? It may seem an 
absurdity that while an American citizen as an individual may not be 
an owner of a single British vessel he may as a unit in a copartnery be 
the de facto owner of a fleet, but a similar anomaly exists with 
regard to British ownership of land in some of the States of America. 
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Once upon a time a vessel entitled to be called British had to be built 
in Great Britain, owned and officered by British subjects, and manned 
by a crew of whom three-fourths at least had to be British subjects. 
At present a vessel entitled to be called British only requires to be 
registered as the property of a British subject or a British company. 
The merchant shipping law does not concern itself with the compo- 
sition of the company. But in an amendment of that law we have, 
in case of need, a means of relief from American aggression. It will 
not pay to transfer British vessels to the American flag if they are 
intended to compete with British vessels. A simple refusal of British 
registry to vessels owned by companies in which aliens are share- 
holders, or shareholders to what may be regarded as a controlling 
extent, would considerably diminish the attraction of British shipping 
for American millionaires. 

It will be seen, then, that the White Star and Dominion ships do 
not become disentitled to the British Register and the use of the 
British flag by a transfer of the shares of the owning incorporations to 
an American company. Technically, the American Combine will not 
own the ships, but only shares in the companies owning the ships. 
It is a legal fiction only to be got over by legislative enactment, 
which may or may not be called for, but the possibility of which 
must have a restrictive effect on the elaboration of the Combine 
principle. There is good reason to think that the sellers in this 
case have made an uncommonly good bargain for themselves. It 
is not to be forgotten that steamship property rapidly deteriorates, 
and that the ‘ocean greyhound’ or ‘ floating palace’ of to-day is the 
tramp or coal-hulk of to-morrow. In a very few years every one of 
the boats now being handed over to American control will be obsolete. 
America cannot as yet supply anything to replace them. But 
Britain can. 

In the course of the debates on the subject in Parliament, the 
question was asked what power the Board of Trade has to supervise 
ownership. It has none. Its powers as to supervision are laid 
down in section 713 of the Merchant Shipping Act: 

The Board of Trade shall be the department to undertake the general super- 
intendence of all matters relating to merchant shipping and seamen, and are 
authorised to carry into execution the provisions of this Act, and of all Acts 
relating to merchant shipping and seamen for the time being in force, except 


where otherwise provided by those Acts, or except so far as those Acts relate to 
the revenue. 


And then as to the transfer of registry on change of ownership it 
is laid down in section 9 that: 


A person shall not be entitled to be registered as owner of a ship, or of a share 
therein, until he, or in the case of a corporation the person authorised by this Act 
to make declarations on behalf of the corporation, has made and signed a declara- 
tion of ownership, referring to the ship as described in the certificate of the 
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surveyor, and containing the following particulars: (1) A statement of his quali- 
fication to own a British ship, or in the case of a corporation of such circumstances 
of the constitution and business thereof as prove it to be qualified to own a British 
ship, . . . (5) A declaration that, to the best of his knowledge and belief, no 
unqualified person or body of persons is entitled as owner to any legal or beneficial 
interest in the ship or any share therein. 


The question was raised in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Channing, and again by Mr. Gibson Bowles, whether sections 25 and 
26 of the Act would not serve to prevent the transfer of any British 
vessel to a company not actually as well as nominally British. Section 
25 is to this effect : 


Where a registered ship or a share therein is transferred, the transferee shall 
not be entitled to be registered as owner thereof until he, or, in the case of a cor- 
poration, the person authorised by this Act to make declarations on behalf of the 
corporation, has made and. signed a declaration (in this Act called a declaration of 
transfer) referring to the ship, and containing : 

(a) A statement of the qualification of the transferee to own a British ship, or, 
if the transferee is a corporation, of such circumstances of the constitution 
and business thereof as prove it to be qualified to own a British ship: and 

(6) A declaration that, to the best of his knowledge and belief, no unquali- 
fied person or body of persons is entitled as owner to any legal or 
beneficial interest in the ship or any share therein. 


Section 26 relates to the registry of transfer, thus : 


(1) Every bill of sale for the transfer of a registered ship or of a share therein, 
when duly executed, shall be produced to the registrar of her port of registry with 
the declaration of transfer, and the registrar shall thereupon enter in the register 
book the name of the transferee as owner of the ship, or share, and shall endorse 
on the bill of sale the fact of that entry having been made, with the day and hour 
thereof. 

(2) Bills of sale of a ship or of a share therein shall be entered in the register 
book in the order of their production to the registrar. 


There is nothing in these sections to prevent the sale of shares 
not in a ship but in a company owning ships. An exchange of scrip 
between the Oceanic Steamship Company (Limited) and the Morgan 
Company, incorporated in New Jersey, does not involve a technical 
change of ownership of the vessels, or require a transfer of registry. 

What, however, is disturbing shipowners so much is not the 
change of ownership of two old-established British lines, but the 
fact that the new ownership is closely associated with the great 
railway companies of the United States. The International (or 
American) and Red Star lines are said to be, to all intents and 
purposes, the property of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and 
the Chairman of the International Company is to be Chairman 
of the new Anglo-American organisation. If these lines of steamers 
are really to be backed by the capital of the American railways, 
and not merely by that of the Morgan Syndicate, the combination 
may be sufficient to drive both British and Continental competition 
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off the Atlantic. This is certainly a serious aspect of the case, 
and remembering what American railway dictators have done, or 
attempted, in rivalry with each other, one hesitates to predict 


what they would not attempt in efforts to secure such dominion , 


in the Atlantic trade as would amount to an extension of their 
rails across the ocean. Individual millionaires will not risk in any 
new enterprise more than they are personally inclined to lose, but 
millionaires operating with the unnumbered millions of vast railway 
corporations have no financial conscience. 

Let it be at once admitted that the possibilities of a combination 
of American railway and shipping interests are certainly disquieting 
—we will not say alarming—for experience has taught us in this 
country that a steamboat-owning railway can always deprive an 
independent steamboat owner of both the cream and the bulk of 
the traffic. There are, however, one or two points in this connection 
to consider. One is, that even American railway companies are 
meant to earn profits, not to be run continuously at a loss. Another 
is, that although there is no law to prevent American-owned ships 
from charging a low freight for American goods to Great Britain and 
a high freight for British goods to America, there are economic con- 
ditions which must make this impossible as a permanent practice. 
We have seen how small is the tonnage under the Combine compared 
with what can be brought into operation against it. The American- 
owned ships which bring cargo over here will require cargoes back, 
and if they attempt to overburden British goods with freight they 
will pro tanto restrict the shipments and empty their vessels for the 
return voyage. The result of that would be that the outward freights 
on American goods would have to be raised to relieve the loss of 
running the steamers. And the result of that, again, would be to 
enhance the price and diminish the sales of American products in 
Europe. Preferential through rates by rail and steam may easily be 
devised by the railways and the Combine on a basis that would, if 
extended sufficiently, shut out all other lines from the Transatlantic 
trade. But it would also shut out the Western States from the benefit 
of competition in transport, and the Western States have now a 
controlling influence in Congress. While, therefore, it would be 
foolish to ignore possibilities in the Combine for which our ship- 
owners and railway companies ought to be prepared, it would be 
still more foolish to lose heart at what are only possibilities which 
economic law must ultimately counteract, and which energetic action 
on the part of Great Britain can altogether prevent. But there is 
no room for doubt that action prompt, energetic, continuous, and 
co-operative is emphatically called for. 

An important question immediately raised by the amalgamation 
is how far the Admiralty may intervene in the sale or transfer to a 
foreign flag of steamers receiving merchant cruiser subsidies from the 
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British Government. Under the agreement with some of the shipping 
companies the Admiralty has the right to hire or acquire certain 
subventioned vessels at reasonable rates in the event of war; but 
beyond the option of pre-emption the Department could not control 
in any way the disposal of the ships. It was necessary for the 
Admiralty to make a special arrangement with the White Star 
Company not to part with any of their steamers without the sanctior 
of the Department during the period which the agreement has to 
run. -A stronger hold over all subsidised ships is now necessary in 
view of possible developments in connection with the Combine. The 
Admiralty subsidies are very small, and compare unfavourably with 
those of Germany, France, and the United States. The Admiralty. 
and the Board of Trade have now to consider the possible effects of a 
foreign-controlled amalgamation on the position of our mercantile 
marine in the event of war, on the carrying trade of the Empire, on 
British shipbuilding, and on the supply of British seamen. The 
three years’ arrangement just made with the White Star Line as to 
the cruisers by no means ends the matter. 

The following is a list of the reserve of auxiliary merchant 
cruisers at the call of the Admiralty, among whom a total sum of 
63,0001. is divisible in the fiscal year 1902-1903: 





Tonnage 
Name of Vessel —— = } LH.P. Owners 


Ps | 
Gross Tons | Net Tons | 





aa... 4 17,274 | 6,996 | 28,000 
Majestic . ° -| 9,965 4,270 | 16,000; | White Star Line 
Teutonic. . .| 9,984 | 4,269 | 16,000) 

Campania : : 12,950 7 30,000 ) 
Lucania . ‘ -| 12,962 | 7 30,000; | Cunard Company 
Umbria . ‘ : 8,128 | 1 — 
Caledonia ‘ : 7,558 f | 10,000) : . 
Persian. . :| 7951 | 4198 | 9,400| | Peninsular and Ori- 
Arabia . . «| 7,903 | “| | teas 
are iis | 9,400) | pany 
Omrah . . .| 8,201 332 | 10,000) 
Ophir . : :| 6910 23 | 10,000; | Orient Company 
Danube . F iJ 5,946 | 5 6,650) Royal Mail Steam 
a .<),. ot ae | 6,650) Packet Company 
Ortona . ; -| 7,945 10,000 Pacific Steam Company 
Empress of India .| 5,905 10,000 : : 
Empress of China .| 5,905 | on | oo 
Empress of Japan .| 5,905 | 10,000) | diated 


























In addition to the above the companies engage to hold the 
following vessels (see table on next page) at the disposition of the 
Admiralty without further subsidy. 

The appointment of a Committee to consider the subject 
of merchant cruisers and the relationship of the Admiralty to 
steamship owners is one result of a paper read at a meeting of 
the Institution of Naval Architects, and of a subsequent corre- 
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Tonnage 
Name of Veseel | ——_—____— —— | I.H.P. Owners 

} Gross Tons |: Net Tons | 
— — — — — * = — id OO EE——EEEee — 
Britannic | 6,004 | 3,152 | 4,900 
Germanic . .| 5,071 | 2,991 | 6,000] 
Gothic . ’ , 7,755 | 4,975 —_ White Star Line 
Cymric . . .| 12,647 | 8,201 | 7,800) 
Medic . . .| 11,985 | 7,825 _ 
Etruria. .. 8,120 | 3,690 | 14,500 
Aurania . ‘ ‘ 7,269 4,030 9,500) | Cunard © ie 
Ivernia . . .| 18,800 | 8913 | 10,000f | “UDStCwompany” =| 
Saxonia.. . .| 18,963 | 8921 | 10,000 
NN Fg at cave 7,912 | 4,166 | 9,400, 
nar nce gaa 7,912 | 4,179 | 9,400 
Himalaya . .| 6,898 | 3,700 | 7,650] | poy 5 tis 
Australia bes rel 6,901 | 3,590 7,650 | watal 8 on] oN a 
Victoria. . .| 6,597 | 3454 | 60xo/ | Cntel Steam Naviga- 
Britannia | || 6525 | 3,413 | 6,080| | tion Company 
Arcadia . - . 6,603 3,574 6,080 
Oceana . ‘ ‘ 6,603 3,574 6,080 
Ormuz . ° -| 6,387 8,225 9,000) 
Austral . é -| 5,524 | 3,214 7,000; | Orient Company 
Orient . . . 5,631 | 3,546 | 8,000) 
Thames . . .| 5,645 | 8,369 5,740 
Oye. | CB | 8877 5,740 
Tagus . : . 5,545 | 3,056 5,740 Royal Mail Steam 
Trent . . j 5,573 3,085 5,740 | Packet Company 
Magdalena . .| 5,362 | 8,066 5,600 
Atrete . « «| 65,866 | 3,069 | 5,600 
Oriaba . . .| 6,298 | 3,384 | 6,000) |. 
Oroya ; | 6207 3, 4920 6000| | Pacific Steam Com- 
Oravia . . .| 5,821 | 3818 | 4,200) | Pany 
See 4,425 | 2,768 4,900! | Canadian Pacific | 
Athenians .  . 8,882 | 2,440 | 4,600) Railway Company | 





spondence between the Earl of Glasgow and Lord Selborne. 
The terms of reference take only secondary cognisance of the 
Combine. The Committee are charged to ascertain in what way 
and at what cost steamers of greater speed than those now employed, 
and of greater efficiency for war purposes, may be obtained in return 
for subsidies paid, and also to ascertain and report as to what modi- 
fications of the existing form of agreement and what addition to the 
present rate of subsidy may be necessary in order to prevent the 
transfer to a foreign flag, without permission of the Admiralty, of 
any ship which receives or has received a subsidy. The Committee 
are directing their first attention to the situation of the White Star 
Line and the terms of the control granted to the Morgan Company. 
The agreement with the Admiralty has three years to run, and it is 
not sufficient that on the outbreak of war the ships shall be given 
up by the syndicate. They would have to be taken over for naval 
purposes before war is declared. 

An important matter with which the Committee are concerned is 


? An additional vessel is to be proposed by the Cunard Company in lieu of the 
Servia, which has been sold. 
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the design of merchant ships suited for war service. Professor Biles, 
a member of the Committee, advocates the building of a ship with 
its sides so arranged that armour-plating could easily be fitted on for 
war duty. In the ships while engaged in the merchant service the 
recesses intended for the ultimate reception of armour-plating could 
be fitted temporarily with wood, which for war could easily be replaced 
by hardened armour plates. In a 19-knot ship, 500 feet long, 
the length of armour would be 300 feet, and the guns carried would 
be two of 9°2-inch calibre, ten of 6-inch quick-firing type, and an 
equal number of smaller guns. The strengthening and special fittings 
would in the first instance involve a permanent addition of about 605 
tons to the displacement, with an equivalent loss of weight-carrying. 
In some ships this would mean only loss of freight-earning, but in 
others, whose earnings depend upon the measurement of goods, it 
would also involve an extra expenditure of fuel to drive the heavier 
vessel, an item which would vary according to the rate of speed. 
The net additional weight to be carried to equip the vessel for war 
would be about 2,590 tons. Such a vessel on 27 feet draught would 
have about 5,800 tons of total weight-carrying in ordinary work, 
without the permanent additions. These and the temporary 
additions would make in all 3,195 tons, and there would, it is calcu- 
lated by Professor Biles, be capacity available for 2,700 tons of coal. 
This amount of coal would enable the vessel to steam at full speed for 
ten days at full power, or for twenty days at half-power, which is 
about the proportion of the Admiralty regulations. The correspond- 
ing speeds would be about 19 and 15 knots, but longer distances 
could be steamed at lower speeds. The loss of money-earning 
in such a vessel, due to the permanent additions to structure, would 
vary in different trades. Where the trade is with light cargoes the 
extra working expenses would probably be about 2,000/. per annum. 
The first cost of these permanent additions would be about 25,000/., 
or, say, equal toabout 4,000/. per annum for interest, insurance, and 
depreciation. In the trades where deadweight is of importance the 
loss of 600 tons of cargo would be a more serious matter, and it is 
very difficult to say what subvention would adequately compensate 
the shipowner; but the problem is not beyond the wit of man—and 
officials—to solve in terms of pounds, shillings and pence. 

Under the German system of subsidies the Government may 
appropriate any German steamer they wish for naval and military 
purposes. The same is true of the French system, and these 
obligations are.enough to prevent foreigners from investing money 
in ships to run under the German and French flags. In Russia, the 
Government can take up a steamer at any time they like for any 
purpose ; and the American Ship Subsidy Bill now pending contains 
a clause providing that ‘The owner of any vessel before receiving 
compensation shall agree in writing that said vessel may be taken, 
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or employed and used by the United States for the national defence, 
or for any public purpose at any time, and in every such case the 
owner of any such vessel so taken or employed shall be paid the fair 
value thereof, if taken, at the time of taking, and if employed, shall 
be paid the fair value of such use.’ The White Star boats, if placed 
under the American flag, would not come under this obligation 
because, being foreign-built, they could not receive any of the 
subsidies. 

The effect which the Shipping Combine may have on the 
fortunes of the Ship Subsidy Bill presently in Committee of the 
House of Representatives is somewhat obscure. The Morgan Syndicate 
may have despaired of getting the measure through this Session, 
and may have therefore resolved upon a sensational stroke in order to 
influence Congress and the people for future action. It is true that 
Mr. W. J. Pirrie, Chairman of Harland & Wolff, Limited, who are 
parties to the Combine in a subsidiary agreement, under which they 
devote their shipyard and engine shops exclusively to the service of 
the American Corporation, declares that the Subsidy Bill had no 
direct bearing on the Morgan scheme. He says that ‘broadly 
speaking, as far as this scheme was concerned, the fate of the 
Subsidy Bill mattered little one way or another. It certainly had 
not the slightest effect on Mr. Morgan.’ That may be, but the 
Morgan scheme may have material effect on Congress. The fate of 
the present Subsidy Bill does not, perhaps, matter much to the 
Combine, but a new Subsidy Bill, backed by the united influence of 
the railways, the shipbuilders, the shipowners, and the financiers, 
may be introduced next Session, of much larger scope and with 
irresistible effect. Let it not be overlooked that the railway and 
steamer alliance could now purchase, by means of low preferential 
through-rates, the support of the Western States, and the Western 
States have been hitherto the chief opponents of subsidies. Perhaps 
we shall not be far wrong in regarding this as the first move in a 
game to be played with Congress by the group of millionaires 
interested in railways, oil, steel, and sugar. There is nothing either 
patriotic or anti-British in the game or the players. If they aim at 
the control of the North Atlantic carrying-trade it is for purely 
business purposes. The appetite for monopoly, as for everything 
else, grows with what it feeds on, and these monopolistic millionaires 
are intoxicated with success. By and by they may thunder a demand 
at Congress for admission to the American registry of all their 
foreign-built ships, and may flood the American shipyards with orders 
for more. But that will not give them the command of the ocean 
(and the pockets even of millionaires have bottoms) if British ship- 
owners and shipbuilders and railway companies wake up smartly to 
the new conditions of international competition and brace them- 
selves for the struggle. 
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It is naturally disagreeable to réad of the ‘lurid pictures’ given 
in the American Press of the distress caused in Britain by the 
Morganatic Shipping Alliance. There is no distress and no alarm— 
except in the columns of hysterical newspapers. We have the game 
in our own hands, and, Cobden Club or no, the people of these isles 
are not going to submit quietly to having their greatest industry 
appropriated by others. A simple resolution of Parliament could 
prevent the sale or transfer by any form of vessels which it is 
desirable to keep on the British register for possible use in war, 
with, of course, equitable compensation. A short Act reimposing 
the old Navigation Laws would close our register and our coasting 
trade to foreign-built vessels. British vessels are even now debarred 
from the trade along the enormous double coast lines of the United 
States, and between these lines and the new oversea Federal 
possessions. America hasa perfect right so to debar us if she pleases, 
but we retain an equal right to debar her vessels from our coasting 
and colonial trade if we find it necessary. It is open to us to refuse 
advantages to the ships of any Power which refuses equal advantages 
to our own vessels. It is as practicable to countervail subsidies on 
ships as bounties on sugar. It is possible to impose such tonnage 
taxes on foreign vessels entering our ports as will counteract such 
preferential through-freights as has been suggested. And it is 
certainly necessary to prevent our own flag from being used as a 
cover for foreign vessels attacking our own trade. The delusion 
prevails in America that our maritime prosperity has been the result 
of State subsidies and Governmental coddling. The contrary is the 
case, for not one of our national industries has been, or is, so 
hampered, restricted, and oppressed by legislation and officialism as 
our merchant shipping. We must change a system which seems 
based on a theory that the British shipowner is the natural enemy 
of mankind, and treat him as a deserving and desirable member of 
the State. It cannot be too often or too emphatically repeated that 
our national existence depends upon our maritime prosperity. The 
resources of commercial warfare, happily, are not the monopoly of 
American syndicates. 

BENJAMIN TAYLOR. 


Vor, LII—No, 305 
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THE KAISER'S FLEET 


For fourteen years we have plumed ourselves upon the determina- 
tion which was revealed by the passing of the Naval Defence 
Act. The nation pledged itself to spend nearly twenty-two millions 
sterling in strengthening the British Fleet. The House of Commons 
was not a little surprised at its temerity and extravagance. If, 
however, this act of marine insurance is reviewed in the light of later 
events, and if we bear in mind the wealth of this country and its 
geographical situation, its scattered Empire, amounting to nearly 
a quarter of the globe, and its mercantile navy, which is still equal 
to the merchant shipping of all the other Great Powers combined, 
the magnitude of the expenditure on this measure of Imperial 
insurance is not so apparent. We have now a standard by which to 
measure the greatness of our achievement. If the circumstances of 
the two countries are considered, the British Act shrinks into in- 
significance in comparison with the German Navy Bill of 1900, which 
authorises the expenditure of 73,000,000/. on new men-of-war and 
13,000,000/, on dockyards in which they can be repaired. Great as 
is the outlay which is being made from year to year in accordance 
with this scheme, the dominant feature of the Bill is its statesman- 
like completeness. The British Naval Defence Act was sadly lacking 
in foresight. It aimed merely at the provision of ships, and in 
subsequent years the Admiralty have been struggling to repair the 
omissions—to supply crews to man the vessels, dockyards in 
which to repair them, and ammunition and stores with which to send 
them to sea. The German measure takes account of all the needs 
of the fleet which it is to create. It provides for the gradual 
growth of the number of officers from 1,285 to 3,090, while the crews 
will be increased from 21,528 to 55,809. It makes provision for 
every detail of the ships down to ‘the last rivet, to the smallest 
midshipman and the least important man in the ships’ companies, 
while the extension of the organisation at the great naval ports and 
at the headquarters at Berlin will proceed pari passu with the 
construction of the men-of-war. 

But the central fact in this Bill is the building of the ships, 
which will include thirty-eight battleships, and fourteen large and 
thirty-eight smal] cruisers—in short, a new fleet. After these vessels 
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have been completed they will form the battle squadrons and scouts 
of the German Empire, and behind them will be other ships of older 
date, which will form a valuable reserve. The Kaiser has adopted a 
variation of the standard of age of the British Admiralty. A battleship, 
it is held, will become ineffective at the end of twenty-five years, anda 
cruiser at the end of twenty years, and as ships reach the age specified 
for each class, they are replaced by new ones. ‘The tiew vessels will 
be built at once, but the old ones will continue to figure in the Navy as 
reserves for the purpose of local defence. Consequently, in 1920, 
when the Bill will have run its course and done its work, the German 
Navy will comprise fifty-five battleships, of which thirty-eight will be - 
thorough modern -vesséls, while the other seventeen, though old, will 
be fit for useful service near a base.’ Behind these battleships will be 
the fifty-two cruisers already mentioned, and flotillas of torpedo craft. 
This will be the strength of the German Fleet in 1920. How will it 
compare with the British Fleet ? Including all the ships building we 
possess forty-three battleships launched since the passing of the Naval 
Defence Act. If we continue to build at the present rate of two battle- 
ships a year we shall have forty-one battleships with modern equip~ 
ment in 1920, with a certain number of older ships. In other words, 
eighteen years hence the British battle squadron will be three battle- 
ships stronger than that of Germany. The prospect is that not only 
will Germany be the second greatest naval Power in the world, but 
in numerical strength her battle squadrons will compare with ours, 
and will certainly exceed in fighting value such ships as we shall 
be able to allocate to the defence of the ‘near seas.’ She already 
possesses in her First Squadron a force superior to any which we 
maintain outside the Mediterranean. It comprises eight battleships 
and a proportion of cruisers, a homogeneous force of five of the latest 
Kaiser class and three of the Brandenburg class, with a large 
reserve of older vessels. In 1920 this squadron with its reserves will 
have grown to thirty-four battleships, half of which will always be in 
commission. The truth is that Germany can now, and’ will in the 
future, concentrate her fleet in the North Sea, whereas we have claims 
in the Mediterranean and in the Far East, where we rub shoulders with 
France and Russia, not to mention our increasing colonial responsi- 
bilities in the Pacific and the Atlantic. Great as is the Empire, 
great must be the protection that is afforded to it. Germany has as 
yet only a small oversea empire, and her sea-borne trade bears no 
comparison with ours. The wars of the future will be to some 
extent commercial wars—at least this will be the first phase of a 
naval struggle—and the German people are already preparing 
for the burdens they are only too anxious to bear. There is no 
parallel in history to such statesmanlike foresight as is embodied in 
the German Navy Bill. It has been passed not because Germany 
1 German Empire of To-Day. 
pd2 
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has vast territories, peoples, or trade, which require safeguarding by 
a fleet, but because the German nation, and particularly the Kaiser 
himself, has faith in the future, and is determined to be prepared. 
In this Bill can be recognised the magnificent conception of a 
prophet. Most of the members of the Reichstag who voted for this 
great insurance scheme knew well that they would not live to 
see many of the great ships which it is to call into life. Led by 
the Emperor they had faith. They will not walk the decks of the 
great ironclads and swift scouts of war, but theirs will be the glory 
of the day when the German Navy rides the ocean in all its majesty, 
and they have been content to take upon themselves the sacrifices 
of the present for the sake of those who will come after. 

It may be that the conception of a powerful navy emanated from 
Prince Bismarck, but it was the Emperor, the student of war, and 
would-be architect of a great oversea empire, who gave it shape. 
He it was who encouraged, if he did not start, the German Navy 
League. It is his brother, Prince Henry of Prussia, who, at the 
Emperor’s wish, has placed himself at the head of this national 
movement, which has awakened on the banks of the Rhine a realisa- 
tion of the meaning of sea-power. The organisation has rapidly 
spread throughout the length and breadth of the Empire, and it now 
boasts of 600,000 members. The membership is still increasing and 
its financial resources are so great that it is able to flood the 
German States with naval literature, and with pictures of the ships 
and of evolutions carried out at sea, so that landsmen who have 
never been to the coast may become interested in the growing 
marine strength of the Empire. At the head of the agitation for a 
strong navy the Emperor from the first has placed himself—himself 
studying all the problems that the construction of a modern fleet 
suggests, himself drawing charts to indicate the relative strength of 
the navies of the world, and to point the moral of Germany’s weak- 
ness, and himself seizing every opportunity, the launch of some 
armour-clad or fleet cruiser, or the farewell to a crew bound for 
foreign service, to preach to his people the gospel of sea-power. He 
has inspired, coaxed, and almost dragooned his advisers, and the BIll 
of 1900 is the first great monument of his reign. What is the 
ambition of the Kaiser and those who speak and act for him? In 
the preamble to the Navy Bill occurs this statement : 

Germany must have a fleet of such strength that a war even against the 
mightiest naval Power would involve such risks as to threaten the supremacy of 
that Power. 

For this purpose it is not absolutely necessary that the German Fleet should be 
as strong as that of the greatest naval Power, because generally a great sea Power 
will not be in a position to concentrate all its forces against us. But even if it 
should succeed in meeting us in superior force, the enemy would be so much 
weakened in overcoming the resistance of a strong German Fleet that, if a victory 
were gained, the foe’s supremacy would not be secured to it by a sufficient fleet 
for the time being. 
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The greatest sea Power is and mustbe Great Britain. The 
purpose of the increase in the German Fleet cannot be more clearly 
indicated than it is by this short quotation. 

There are two sides to every picture, and the energy which the 
Emperor is showing in strengthening the position of the Navy League 
is due to the knowledge that powerful forces are ranged against 
the successful operation of the measure. Germany is not rich, 
and it is passing through a period of commercial embarrassment, 
the end of which cannot be foreseen. Already the burden of taxation 
presses heavily on the population, and must press still more heavily 
as year by year, on a sliding scale, the demands for the fleet increase. 
A great influence against the growth in naval expenditure is wielded - 
by the Socialists. Socialism has honeycombed the Empire, and may 
become an obstacle to the realisation of the Emperor’s dreams. 
Rigorous legislation may for a time appear to silence the movement, 
but under an increasing burden of taxation, coupled with the flow of 
population into the already over-populated towns, and the swelling 
repugnance to conscription, Socialism will not lack the soil for steady 
growth. Though the Navy Bill has been passed, its purpose is not 
yet accomplished, and many events are possible. At present, 
however, the Bill exists and is being yearly carried into effect, and 
it must be reckoned with as the expression of national purpose.” 

The number of ships which are being built for the German Fleet 
has been indicated, but we should make a serious mistake if we 
assumed that the strength of the squadrons which are now being 
constructed will be assessable by the simple mode of ‘counting 
noses.’ The Kaiser has inspired the Bill which is giving the nation 
these men-of-war, and he is also inspiring those who will man them 
—and his watchword is efficiency. It is impossible to appreciate 
the value of the German Fleet unless the personality of the Emperor 
himself, reflected in the thoughts and words and acts of every officer, 
man, and boy is recognised. We have a Royal Navy; Germany has 
a Marine Koniglich und Kaiserlich, a navy of the King and 
Emperor. It is a personal force. The Kaiser is at its head literally 
as well as nominally. His Majesty studies with patient care its 
mechanical development, settles the movements of the ships, approves 
the appointments of all the officers, and himself selects those who fill 
the highest and most responsible positions afloat and in the bureaux 
ashore. On the decks of the vessels one sees the portrait of 
this ‘father of his people,’ and sharing all the buffeting of the seas, 
the cold of winter and the heat of summer, the isolation of the 
boundless ocean and the stern regimen of the naval life, is the 
Emperor’s brother, Prince Henry of Prussia. His Imperial Highness, 

? Already Germany possesses, or has begun, thirty-one battleships, fourteen 


large cruisers, and thirty-three smaller cruisers. Last year five first-class battle- 
ships were launched. 
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smart in bearing, with bright blue eyes, fair hair, and trim beard 
and moustache and the fair complexion of a Dane, looks every inch 
the modern sailor. After.twenty-five years in the Navy, filling all the 
usual subordinate positions in turn, he has risen step by step to the 
rank of vice-admiral, and has the command of the First Squadron of 
the Fleet, the finest collection of ships in Europe, excepting only the 
British force of thirteen battleships in the Mediterranean. The 
presence of the Emperor’s younger brother, the portraits of the ruler 
of the German Empire, the regulations bearing the Kaiser’s sign 
manual—everything impresses a visitor to the ships with the con- 
viction that this is a personally inspired force; and yet the sight of 
the boards on which are set out each month’s national anniversaries, 
great victories or royal birthdays, reminds one also that it is a great 
national force, and that the Emperor would have his officers and men 
good lovers of the State, and proud of the Double Eagle, as well as 
loyal subjects. 

During the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia and his squadron to 
Ireland early this summer I was enabled by the kindness of Captain 
Coerper, the German naval attaché in London, to become better 
acquainted with the ships and crews than I had been, and the 
experience was most interesting and instructing. The very appear- 
ance of the vessels strikes one as businesslike. From masthead to 
waterline they are painted in French grey, the monotony unrelieved 
by a single contrasting colour; all is the same uncheerful tint. It 
is the colour of efficiency afloat according to the experiments of the 
German naval staff. It gives the nearest approach to invisibility 
that can be obtained under the most usual conditions at sea. It 
does not look pretty, but then German ships are not intended to 
appeal to the eye of the artist but are meant to evade the eye of the 
enemy. Though British ships in hot climates are still white and 
yachtlike, and the ships on the home and other stations have black 
hulls, with a red band at the waterline and a white streak from stem 
to stern bigher up, and the funnels and masts are of a buff tint, all 
fancy decorations of men-of-war are going out of fashion. The 
nations are learning that warships exist for the sole purpose of 
fighting, and that the less conspicuous they are the better chance 
they will have in an encounter. 

One of the surprises on board the German vessels was the dis- 
covery that the painting of the ships is provided for entirely out of 
national funds. This is not the custom of the British Fleet. With 
us the Admiralty make an allowance of paint, which is issued, to 
quote Admiral Sir Frederick Bedford, a former Lord of the Admiralty, 
on the calculation that all weather work outside and inside has one 
coat every four months, and between decks every twelve months. 
If this allowance of paint only were used, British men-of-war would 
not be the spotless palaces of smartness that they are. Consequently, 
as the paintwork is the special province of the commander of every 
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battleship, or first lieutenant in the case of a small vessel, and 
officers know that a dirty ship means no promotion, a good deal 
more paint is used than is provided by the authorities. Officers pay 
out of their own pockets for the additional paint that they require, 
or if their means are slender and they are smart ‘ thieves’—in a 
naval sense—they obtain it surreptitiously from the dockyard. This 
latter means is recognised in the Navy as a legitimate form of 
piracy, and there is not a Lord of the Admiralty who does not know 
how this method of ‘stealing’ is practised. In the Navy stories are 
told of officers who have spent over 200/. a year in supplementing 
the official allowance, because if he has money it is very much easier 
for an officer to dip into his pocket than to ‘steal.’ Officers are 
bound to do one or the other. As Mr. Rudyard Kipling remarked 
in The Fleet-in-Being : 

A ship who attempted to dress on her service allowance of paint would in 
three months be as disreputable as a battery or regiment which kept its mess or 
band on the strict army footing. Therefore over and above everything that they 
may secure by strategy and foresight, the officers must dip into their own 


pockets to supply the many trifles (none of them cheap) which make for the 
smartness of the ship. 


This under-allowance of paint is one of the traditions of the service. 
Lords of the Admiralty may come and Lords of the Admiralty may 
go, but none tries to change it. The German Navy is the youngest 
in Europe. It is encumbered by few traditions, and only those 
which are good are respected, and thus it happens that the State 
and not the naval commander or first-lieutenant pays for the paint. 
But are the German ships smart in appearance? it may be asked. 
I have never seen a vessel with cleaner paint, grey of course, on the 
parts exposed to the weather, or more spotlessly white between decks, 
and I visited the Kaiser Wilhelm II., the battleship to which I 
specially refer, on the afternoon after she had coaled, as Captain 
Giilich apologetically explained to me. 

One notable feature of the German ships is that there are no 
wooden decks to be continually ‘holystoned’ and no brasswork to be 
eternally polished by the crews. From end to end of the ships, 
when seen in the most brilliant sunshine, as I was able to view them, 
there was not a gleam from a square inch of metal-work, brass or 
steel. Everything was hidden under a pall of grey. This means 
that the crew are spared the endless rubbing and polishing which 
occupy so much of the time of a British bluejacket. A British 
sailor some time each day is engaged upon housemaid’s work. 
Another branch of this maidenly profession which he has to follow is 
the washing and scrubbing of the woodendecks. In the new German 
ships of the splendid Kaiser class there are no wooden decks to be 
‘holystoned’ to keep them white and smooth. The weather-decks 
are laid with a light reddish-coloured cement. When it is dirty 
the hose is turned on and in a moment it is clean again. Moreover, 
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while the wood laid on the steel decks of British ships would splinter 
under gunfire, this cement would not, and nothing could look more 
smart than this hard even material, with its slightly rough surface 
which prevents the foot slipping. Not only have the German 
constructors abolished wood on the weather-deck, but down below 
there are few wooden fittings and the covered decks are laid with 
a kind of linoleum, which is silent to the tread, and cleaned with 
ease. It is true that the sides of the cabins are of wood, but these 
could be cleared away in a few hours before going into action. The 
formula in the British Fleet in the past has been, ‘ Oh, we can clear 
all the dangerous wood away before we go into action.’ The formula 
in the German Navy is, ‘ We will put nothing in the ships that is 
not conducive to fighting efficiency, except a bare minimum that 
makes for comfort.’ The result of the two policies is that the 
German ships are cumbered with few unnecessary things, look more 
ready for their business, and, owing to the saving of weight in other 
particulars, carry more guns, besides ample supplies of coal. 

At the same time the comfort of the crews is considered more 
than in British ships. The vessels are ventilated mechanically in 
hot weather and heated in cold weather by pipes that run everywhere. 
There are baths for the officers, and for the men numerous handbasins, 
with water laid on, in comfortable airy spaces. The places allotted 
to the men are also bright and comfortable, and their food is good, 
is supplied in excellent variety, and isample in quantity. I inquired 
specially of German seamen on this point. They have a different 
diet each day, and they enjoy their meals. In the British Navy the 
food is so unappetising that the men supplement it out of their own 
pockets. No such system is tolerated in the German ships. The 
men give their services, and in return their comfort is studied. At 
the same time, as is to be expected in a country with a conscriptive 
system, they receive about 25 per cent. less pay. All wages, of 
course, are lower in Germany than in this country. 

The question is frequently asked, ‘Is the German, the French, 
the Russian, or some other navy efficient for war?’ Such an 
interrogation is easily made. It is less easily answered. A naval 
battle will depend not on the smart appearance of the ships (though 
a smart ship is usually an efficient ship), but on the tactical ability 
of the officers and on the straight, quick shooting of the gunners. 
In the British Fleet no secret is made of the results attained by the 
British seamen-gunners. In other countries it is otherwise; the 
system of training is in some cases known, but authentic returns of 
the shooting practically never. On this point all I can do is to indi- 
cate the general attitude of the German Navy in training for war. 
At the head of the fleet is what Lord Charles Beresford would call a 
War Lord, an officer who studies in time of peace the provision 
requisite for war. He is supported by a large staff. The officers 
of the German Fleet are required to study all the problems of war— 
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strategical and tactical—and this is combined with the practical 
knowledge that can be obtained only at sea. 

Every officer who hopes for promotion must be a student as well as 
a practical sailor, He is continually practising the fighting of battles, 
naval Kriegsspiel being one means of training. At Kiel, Mr. Fred 
Jane’s naval war-game is installed, and the Emperor himself studies 
the problems of warfare by this means, which has commended itself 
to practically all the naval Powers—except Great Britain. 

In the moments of battle—it would be absurd to continue to use 
the phrase ‘ day of battle ’ in connection with modern naval encounters 
—the most important men will be the men behind the guns. In 
the British Navy the gunners are encouraged by small money prizes.. 
Petty Officer Grounds, the ‘No. 1’ of a 6-inch gun of the cruiser 
Terrible who fired eight rounds in a minute and hit the target each 
time, received no mark of merit or other official token of appreciation, 
but was handed a few shillings. Had he beena gunner of a German 
ship he would have brought to his vessel the trophy of the Kaiser, 
which is competed for each year by the German Fleet, and he and 
his companions would have worn throughout the year a badge which 
would have told all and sundry that they were the champion shots 
with the big guns of the fleet. -Which will men value most: a few 
shillings—sufficient for a good dinner—or a certificate that all 
may see? In this country we give trophies and large money prizes 
only to those who can use a rifle deftly. The men who fire the guns 
on which the fate of the Empire will depend are given a few shillings 
as reward. The Admiralty have been urged to institute a system 
similar to that which prevails in the German Fleet, but the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Admiralty stated recently in Parliament 
that this would be an unwise action. Consequently if the naval 
authorities in this country are right, we must conclude that the 
German Emperor, in imitating the custom of the British Army and 
of the National Rifle Association with regard to rifle shooting, is 
contributing to the demoralisation of his Navy. 

In summary the German Navy reveals some admirable points, 
It is a force which is hampered by few traditions. It exists with 
one object only—to fight and to win. It may be that it has glaring 
faults ; we may be sure that it is not perfect. Its seamanship 
certainly is not yet as high as that of the British Fleet, and probably 
other holes could be picked in its training; but the fact remains 
that it is trained with serious purpose, that all smartness for mere 
smartness’ sake is swept away, and among the sea forces of the world 
it marks in several important particulars the highest state of efficiency 
yet attained. 

As has been indicated, the best possible use is being made of the 
ships which already exist for the training of officersandmen. What 
of the future? The German Bill throws light on the policy which 
is to be pursued. It is stated : 
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As regards the extent to which vessels should be kept commissioned in peace 
time, we must be guided by the following considerations. As even after the 
projected increase has been carried out, the number of vessels will be more or less 
inferior to that of otber individual Powers, our endeavours must be directed 
towards compensating for this superiority by the individual training of the crews 
and by tactical training by practice in large bodies. 

This reveals the naval policy of Germany in a sentence. As to 
the comparative forecast, the only criticism suggested is that it is 
too modest. Other Powers have to distribute their naval strength, 
but by the terms of the Bill Germany will concentrate in or near 
the North Sea, she will be numerically the mightiest naval Power in 
the ‘ near seas,’ with a double squadron of seventeen battleships and 
a number of cruisers always in commission. We have no such force 
for service exclusively in the home seas, nor, on the assumption that 
we continue to build only at the present rate, can we have such a 
force in the future. We must recognise, in fact, that Germany is 
making a bold bid for supremacy in the waters we have been 
accustomed to regard as essentially British. We have no right to 
complain of the action of the German people on this account, but 
it is our duty not to ignore the steps which they are taking to win 
the prestige and power that a strong navy will confer—a navy strong 
in numbers and strong in the essential training of a fighting force. 

No one who knows British officers and men can withhold his 
admiration. No one who knows the British Fleet can say it is ineffi- 
cient. But this can be said, that its organisation does not reveal that 
serious study of the necessities of war that distinguishes the German 
Fleet. It is trammelled by traditions that do not merit respect. 
The Admiralty should bear all the cost of painting the nation’s 
armoured bulwarks, fitness for war should be the sole aim of the 
constructors of the ships, good gunnery should be encouraged more 
liberally, efficiency for his warlike duties should be an officer’s only 
claim to promotion, and at the head of the fleet should be a Lord 
of the Admiralty, divorced from all petty worries and unnecessary 
detail, who can concentrate all his thought on the war-readiness of 
the Navy, and its ability to preserve the pax Britannica—the nation’s 
highest interest. He should see hourly and daily that the Navy is 
fulfilling its purpose, the preservation of peace by the preparation for 
war. The First Sea Lord should be freed so as to enable him to con- 
centrate his attention on the real needs of the fleet—personnel, 
matériel, and organisation. In these particulars, without slavishly 
imitating our German cousins, we have lessons to learn that it were well 
we learnt quickly, and we should remember that Germany promises 
to be our most serious rival in sea-power. 


ARCHIBALD §. Hupp. 
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ASIA AND AUSTRALASIA 


TxE Australian Commonwealth has a number of knotty questions to 
solve—one of not the least difficult is that of the settlement and 
civilisation of Northern Australia. 

On the one hand we have Australasia, including New Zealand, 
with some four millions of inhabitants, chiefly living in what may be 
called sub-tropical Australia ; then we have a wide belt, practically the 
unoccupied space of Tropical Australia ; and then, beyond that, there 
is Asia with its countless millions—Netherlands India, with its thirty 
millions; the Malay States, British India, the Philippines, China, and 
Japan, with all their multitudinous millions, seething and effervescing 
as it were under the leavening influence of Western civilisation. 
And when Asia and Australasia come into closer contact what is 
going to happen? Is Tropical Australia to be influenced by its 
climatic conditions and its propinquity to Asia, or is it to be inhabited 
and influenced by the people of Australia ? 

Northern Australia, north of the Tropic of Capricorn, is a vast, 
sparsely peopled country whose inhabitants, according to Mr. Fenton 
(the Commonwealth Statist), are estimated at about 170,000 souls— 
though he admits that his data for this estimate are at present 
incomplete. 

It may be interesting, however, to record the details with which 
I have been supplied by him. According to these the total white 
and coloured population in Tropical Australia is 170,930, apportioned 
as follows : 





Queensland | South Australia West Australia | 
ane 





a 4 145,170 1,561 2,970 
Coloured . . 16,700 | 2,830 1,700 
y - ———nd 





161,870 4,390 4,670 





I am myself inclined to think that Mr. Fenton’s estimate of the 
aboriginal popultaion is too low, and that 30,000 or even 50,000 
might be added to the 170,930 souls above mentioned. 
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Though not populous, therefore, this vast area is undoubtedly 
rich in latent wealth. It is a great mineral country—there can be 
no doubt of that: scientific observations and practical prospecting 
both point to that conclusion. Its pastoral capabilities are also great 
without estimating the arid wastes of the country four or five hundred 
miles from the coast. There are portions, also, of the seaboard 
which may be regarded as agricultural, and richly endowed with a 
prolific soil, though these are limited, as compared with the deserts 
which intersect it. 

Such is the Tropical Australia about which I propose to say some- 
thing here, especially of that portion of it in Northern Queensland, 
in the Torres Strait, and in New Guinea, where I have spent a good 
many years of my life within the tropics. 

When I first knew Australia, in 1851, there was no Tropical 
Australia—no Tropical Australia inhabited by Europeans. Brisbane 
was the furthest Northern settlement and Moreton Bay was emerging 
from the era of transportation. But then gold had been discovered 
near Bathurst and all the world of Sydney was off to the goldfields. 

Being in those days an ingenuous new chum of three-and- 
twenty, I went straight for the goldfields, and on my way thither I 
made the acquaintance of a rather remarkable historical personage. 
He was sitting at the head of a long table at Bathurst, where a 
number of travellers had met to dine, and he was holding forth in 
rather a dominant tone on the desperate prospects of a country given 
up to gold-digging. What would become of the great pastoral 
interests of the country? The shepherds would all desert their 
flocks, and the sheep would become the prey of the dingoes. The 
gentleman I speak of had a florid face and a resonant, commanding 
voice. The country in very truth, said he, would go to the dogs. 

As a stranger I ventured to remark that there was another way 
to look at the question, and that the goldfields might attract a most 
enterprising population from the Old Country, and after all, if the 
worst came to the worst, the sheep would look after themselves for 
a time. Then someone else intervened, and ejaculated, ‘ Chinese 
—we will send for Chinese.’ At this the gentleman of the florid 
face and the resonant voice became still more florid and still more 
resonant. 

He apostrophised the suggested Chinamen, and then and there 
they were consigned to a place supposed to be even hotter than the 
hottest portion of Australia. The gentleman whom I had thus 
rather incautiously roused was, as I subsequently ascertained, the 
celebrated William Charles Wentworth, the ideal patriot and 
legislator of New South Wales. Nevertheless, the Chinamen were sent 
for ; the Chinamen came, and for some years many of them tended 
the sheep of Australia in which Mr. Wentworth was so interested. 

I myself had a good deal of experience of them and found that 
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some of them made very good shepherds, for that was in the days 
when the country was not fenced in, and when a shepherd who 
could fatten a flock well for the pots was worth 1/. a week, 

Australia was indeeed willing to accept the services of Asia 
for some years, while everybody was busy at the goldfields, 

At a somewhat later period I was in Northern Australia—what 
was then Northern Australia—in the vicinity of Brisbane. There 
was an agitation for separation. We were languishing for want of 
men—men and women to do the work of the splendid country which 
had been discovered. If we could not get enough immigrants from 
the Old Country, we should have to get coolies from India; and 
even Dr. Lang, the great agitator and advocate of British immigra- 
tion, admitted that we might have coolies from India, seeing that 
Moreton Bay was a semi-tropical country, and coolies might help us 
to grow cotton for Manchester. 

Coolies, at any rate, were better than convicts, which seemed to 
be the alternative, for the squatters began to talk of the resumption 
of transportation. But neither coolies nor convicts came. Separa- 
tion was accomplished, and with separation came the land order 
system and British immigrants. There was a grand transformation 
scene, and Queensland came to the front as one of the leading colonies 
of Australia. Then, under the governorship of Sir George Bowen, 
there set in a period of great northern expansion. New townships 
were formed on the Northern seaboard. Rockhampton, Mackay, 
Bowen, and Townsville, Cardwell, Cairns, and Cooktown sprang into 
existence as if by magic. 

All these places, one after the other, were founded and prospered. 
Still no coolies—only the poor English and Irish and Scotch and 
German immigrants, who got sadly bitten by mosquitoes when they 
first arrived, but who pushed out not only northwards, but west- 
wards, right through from end to end of the country. It was 

amazing and unprecedented, but it was indisputable. At this time 
sugar and cotton were beginning to be grown, but sugar, as 
people said in those days, could not be grown without coolies. If 
we could not get coolies from India, we might get coolies possibly 
from Java—so thought the sugar-planters—or perhaps we might 
learn how to grow sugar from the Dutch in Java; and so it came 
about that a kind of embassy was sent to Batavia, and an agree- 
ment—which lasted only a short time—was made with our Dutch 
neighbours to run steamers through Torres Strait round Cape 
York, where Somerset had already been established. I happened 
then to be Postmaster-General in Sir George Bowen’s Government, 
and the first contract for a steam-service through Torres Strait 
was signed by me; but it did not last long, and it was found better 
for us to go to Singapore than to Batavia. 
Ultimately the British Indian Company took the mail contract, 
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and with it came an agreement under which immigrants were brought 
out by way of the Red Sea. It was considered an experiment at the 
time, but it proved a great success. It was clearly demonstrated 
that immigrants could be brought out by steamships through the 
Red Sea with less mortality and greater comfort than they could be 
by the Cape in sailing ships. Thenceforth Torres Strait became 
the recognised highway for British immigrants to our northern 
settlements, and the fertilising stream continued to contribute to 
their surprising growth. 

All this time coolies from India had been talked about. Bills 
had been introduced into Parliament, negotiations had taken place 
with the Indian Government, but nothing came of it all. No 
Government would face the responsibility of introducing them, and 
finally Sir Thomas MclIlwraith abandoned the idea altogether, and 
promised his constituents never again to advocate it. Nothing could 
be more explicit than his statements in this respect. 

Meanwhile, however, the cry for coolies had been to a great 
extent met by the introduction of South Sea Islanders, who were 
found to be most useful auxiliaries in the plantations right along 
the coast from the Logan to Cairns and Port Douglas. In spite of 
the abominable iniquities connected with the introduction of Pacific 
Islanders in the early days of its inception, when the enormities of 
the slave trade were reproduced with variations which only feebly 
differentiated it from its African prototype—in spite, I say, of this— 
it was licked into a kind of shape which made it in a sort of way 
tolerable. 

And at last, this island traffic was coddled into existence as a 
substitute for the coolies whose introduction had been abandoned, 
and there is no doubt that the Islanders proved most helpful, though 
their employment led to much difference of opinion among ourselves. 
The cry for Indian coolies died out, partly because the politicians 
found it necessary to abandon it, and partly because the amiable 
and adaptable South Sea Islander had proved an excellent and most 
suitable substitute. But all this time a considerable voluntary im- 
migration of another kind of Asiatic coolie had set in: the China- 
man once more put in his appearance, attracted to the northern and 
eastern shores of Australia by the discovery of gold, and chiefly by 
the discovery of gold at Thornborough and the Palmer Rivers. 
Now, we Australians have never been in love with the Chinaman, 
and in that respect we were of the same mind as Mr. Wentworth, 
the gentleman of the resonant voice of whom I have spoken. John 
Chinaman nevertheless was coming to us in larger numbers than 
we liked. He was helping himself to our gold, and he was costing 
us money in the additional police which had to be employed to look 
after him. What could we do? Well, we brought in Bills and 
passed them through Parliament; we proposed that each Chinaman 
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should pay 10/. on landing, which amount was to be returned to 
him when he left us, provided that in the meantime he had not 
cost us anything as an inmate of our gaols or hospitals. The 
Colonial Secretary, however, at that time would have none of our 
Chinese Bills, and Her Majesty’s assent was withheld from them. 
Still the Chinamen came—not by hundreds, but by thousands : ship- 
loads were arriving every day. Already there were 30,000 on the 
Palmer River and at that rate Northern Queensland would soon 
have become a Chinese dependency of the British Empire. It was 
an anxious time for us all, and especially for me, for I happened at 
the time to be at the head of the Ministry. As good luck would 
have it, however, a comparatively trifling incident supplied us with 
a solution of the difficulty. A vessel arrived from Hong-Kong 
with a case of smallpox on board. She was placed in quarantine, 
and an executive minute was passed which required that all ships 
coming from China should perform quarantine. 

The expedient we had recourse to proved effective. In a short 
time 4,000 Chinamen were performing quarantine on FitzRoy Island, 
off Cape Grafton ; and our new Governor, Sir Arthur Kennedy, also 
happening to arrive at the same time, had to go into quarantine at 
Moreton Bay. This quarantine expedient settled the whole question. 
Shippers no longer found it profitable to book Chinese passengers to 
Queensland ; and the Colonial Office, seeing that we were in earnest, 
assented to the much more drastic legislation which was ultimately 
adopted throughout Australia. 

The incident I refer to happened in 1876, and since then I think 
I may say that no large number of Chinamen have come to remain 
in Australia. I should add, however, that the Chinamen who came to 
the Palmer Diggings got a good deal of alluvial gold on the Palmer. 
Many of them—most of those who got gold—returned to China, and 
those who did not got distributed over the country—many of them 
being employed in clearing the scrub lands on the coast, which were 
afterwards transformed into sugar-plantations. A few years after the 
time I speak of I severed my connection with Queensland politics, 
and since then I have lived chiefly at Thursday Island and in British 
New Guinea. 

I now come to the more special subject of this paper, and shall 
endeavour first to sketch briefly the history of the settlement at 
Thursday Island as one of the connecting links between Asia and 
Australasia, and the centre of our pearl-shell fishery in Torres Strait. 
And then I shall have something more to add in reference to the 
present relations of Asia and Australasia in connection with the 
recent Commonwealth legislation on alien immigration. 

First, then, as to the inception of the pearl-shell fishery. It 
commenced in 1869 at Somerset. Hither came some adventurous 
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mariners from Sydney with scratch crews consisting chiefly of South 
Sea Islanders. The Wappa or Warrior reef was the first scene of 
their search, and the method was that of what we call swimming 
diving—that is, of diving without the aid of any apparatus. The 
shell was very abundant, and was readily brought to the surface by 
the expert swimming natives in waters which did not exceed twenty 
feet in depth. The few boats which were then engaged in the fishery 
were soon filled to the brim, and though the price realised at first 
did not reach 100/. a ton, it was so easily obtained at but small 
outlay that it paid remarkably well. Then, when the shell reached 
the London market prices rose till they reached 250/.aton. Herein, 
then, there was manifestly a new discovery which attracted marked 
attention. More boats and more extended prospecting resulted in 
increased proportion. The Ormond reefs proved most productive, 
and the shallow channels round the Prince of Wales Islands were 
exceptionally rich. 

Some fortunes were very quickly made by swimming diving, and 
a@ good many precious pearls found their way to Sydney as the 
illicit perquisites of the South Sea Island divers, who generally 
managed to appropriate them. Indeed, so handsome were the 
profits realised from the shell itself that the boat-owners began to 
regard the possession of the pearls obtained as a secondary considera- 
tion altogether. Besides, if a diver happened to find a good pearl in 
the shell which he opened and handled, how was the master to know 
anything about it? Many a diver, accordingly, after a successful 
season in Torres Strait, could afford to spend a high time of it in 
Sydney for many weeks. Thus it came about that a good deal of 
attention was attracted to this profitable pursuit. 

Boats were fitted out with diving apparatus, and white men began 
to think that it might be worth their while to learn how to dive in 
the diving dress. Under such conditions as then prevailed there was 
little or no risk, and with ordinary care diving for pearl shell might 
be quite as profitable as gold-digging. Meanwhile more boats made 
their appearance. But it was not so easy tosupply the crews. The 
local source of supply was exhausted. The shallow waters had been 
pretty well picked over, and in them the shell was less abundant : the 
deeper waters must be tried, and for them more men were wanted. 
And thus it came about that Malays and Manila men were recruited. 
The steamers then plying between Brisbane and Singapore proved to 
be convenient vehicles for the introduction of those men, and the men 
turned out on the whole to be very suitable for the work. There 
were no divers among them at first, but they soon learned to work in 
the diving dress, and some of them proved to be excellent divers. As 
time went on, it was found that Somerset was not a very suitable 
centre for the industry. The Prince of Wales Islands were resorted 
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to by the shellers. Albany Pass proved to be a somewhat dangerous 
anchorage: the tides were too strong. The channels round 
Thursday Island were found to be safer and more secure, and so it 
came about that the settlement was moved from Somerset to 
Thursday Island. In the little bays and sheltered anchorages which 
abound in that locality the shellers had already begun to form head 
stations, where they lived themselves, and whence they despatched 
their boats to the neighbouring fishing grounds. A sheller’s fleet 
might consist of ten or fifteen or perhaps even twenty luggers. 
These he would fit out at his head station, and send them to sea for 
a month or six weeks ; and at the end ofthat time they would return 
with the shell they had obtained, when they remained in port for a 
few days, and then went out again to the fishing ground with a fresh 
supply of provisions. 

This system worked fairly well for some years when shell was 
plentifal and divers were not too knowing. The pearls, it is true, 
all went to the divers as their perquisite, and this was almost 
recognised by the masters, who sometimes bought their own pearls 
at a good round discount; but a time came when it became necessary 
to sail closer to the wind in order to earn profits on the increased 
capital which was being put into the industry, and so it came about 
that attendant schooners were sent to sea with the small fleets of 
luggers. These were called ‘floating stations,’ and thus the owners 
were able to control their men more effectively, and when the luggers 
required provisions they had recourse to the mother schooners, or 
floating stations, from which they could obtain anything they 
required. This saved much time—the time which used to be spent 
in port—and it also put an end to the convenient appropriation of 
pearls by the divers. All shell had to be brought to the ‘mother 
schooner’ before it was opened, and thus the pearls were arrested 
before they reached the pockets of the divers. Everything which 
used to be done on land was now done at sea: the shell was collected, 
opened, cleaned, packed, and branded all ready for shipment. The 
‘mother schooners,’ again, were waited on by tenders which brought 
them stores and took the packed shell into port. In this way the 
shelling fleet could remain out on the fishing ground for a long 
time, and the Thursday Island people who used to nurse the boats 
when they came into port grumbled greatly at the new system, which 
scarcely gave them a chance of existence. 

Such are the conditions on which this industry is now carried on. 
There are 247 boats using diving apparatus, and there are nine 
‘mother schooners.’ These boats and these schooners represent a 
considerable amount of capital, a large proportion of which is owned 
in Brisbane; and besides these there are 114 boats locally owned, 
which are chiefly engaged in the old primitive system of swimming, 
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diving, or in the preparation of béche-de-mer. Altogether there are 
now some 361 boats under licence from the Queensland Government, 
manned almost exclusively by coloured men who are mostly Asiatics. 
I have said that at first the shellers, finding that it was impos- 
sible to get sufficient white men who would ship in their boats, had 
recourse to Malays and Manila men, both of whom were found 
suitable for the purpose. 

Then came the Japanese, who appeared to be not only suitable 
as employés, but who very soon showed that they could not only 
work for others, but that they could work for themselves. They 
bought and built boats, and fitted them out, obtaining licences, and 
winning for themselves a position and a standing which could not be 
questioned. Would they appropriate the industry? It looked very 
like it. In numbers they were rapidly increasing, and in co-operative 
capacity they proved more than a match for the Europeans or the 
Manila men. Then it was discovered that the Asiatic Japanese is 
an alien, and it was scarcely to be expected that we could license 
aliens to take our profitable pearl shell from our territorial waters. 
And thus it came about that the licensing of boats, which up to that 
time had been unlimited, was thenceforth restricted to British 
subjects. It was our undoubted right to put this limitation in force, 
and it was absolutely necessary, for without it there can be no doubt 
that the industry would very soon have passed into the hands of the 
Japanese, just as the northern goldfields would have passed into 
the hands of the Chinese if we had not found the means of preventing 
it. And it was necessary not only to restrict the issue of licences to 
British subjects, but it was also necessary to check what threatened 
to be a small invasion of Japanese who were arriving not only for 
employment in the pearl-shell fisheries, but also on the sugar- 
plantations; and this, fortunately, was easily accomplished by corre- 
spondence between the two Governments—for it must be said to the 
credit of the Japanese Government that they have shown themselves 
to be most reasonable and considerate in their negotiations with us. 
It was arranged, accordingly, that immigrant Japanese should be 
furnished with passports, and that no passports should be issued 
except on authority from the Queensland Government. 

It was thus found possible to adjust the supply to the demand, 
and to limit it altogether to a standard number to beagreed on. So 
the matter stands at the present time—or, rather, perhaps I should say 
stood, until the late legislation of the Commonwealth Parliament, 
under which the arrangements made by the Queensland Government 
are partially abrogated, and the treaty engagements entered into 
have been ignored. I will quote a few figures from the latest 
authorities at my command. At Thursday Island, which is the 
centre of action, lying about twenty miles from the mainland of 
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Australia, we have a population of 1,695 souls, the different 
nationalities being thus apportioned : 


Europeans. « « « 705 Pacific Islanders. . . §&1 
Japanese . . - « 804 Cingalese . ° . - . 54 
Aboriginals. . . . 118 Hindoos . . «. + 2 
Olinese  . «le . 114 New Guinea natives . : as 
Philippinos . . , « 8 Javanese . . . ‘ 7 
Malays . “1% ep05) oe Other mixed races . . 128 


Thus Europeans still head the list. 

Now, I, who am, as I am fain to confess, a white Australian in 
everything which is essential for the existence of a white Australia, 
am not ashamed of these figures. I should like, it is true, to see a 
larger proportion of Europeans, and there is no reason to believe 
that such might not be brought about. But here, in this little 
community, we have all the essentials which may be regarded 
as appertaining to a white Australia: we have the same all- 
pervading British law, applicable to Asian and Australian alike, 
the same English language, and the same forms of social intercourse 
which prevail in Southern Australia; our churches and schools are 
an exact counterpart on a small scale of what they are in Melbourne 
or in Brisbane. 

Passing now to the maritime population, let us see in what pro- 
portion the different nationalities are represented : 


Europeans . . . « €& Rotumah men . ° . 79 
Japanese . ° ; - 619 Samoans . ° . — 
Philippinos . ° ° - 287 Aboriginals of Australia . 171 
Malays ‘ ‘ ; - 217 Papuans . ° . . wt 
Torres Strait Islanders . 279 Miscellaneous . ‘ - 69 
Pacific Islanders . ‘ . 242 


—making a total of men shipped and employed as crews in the pearl- 
shell and béche-de~mer industries of 2,032, and these of course are 
all single men. Among the Asiatic contingent resident on Thursday 
Island there are forty-three Japanese women, of whom a few are 
respectable married women; the rest we may classify as not very 
respectable, though in their special avocation they are orderly and 
well behaved. 

Of the Philippinos also a few are married women, for it is the 
custom of the Manila man, when he is sufficiently well off, to order a 
wife from the conventual schools at Mecao. In addition to these 
there are a few aboriginal women who are married, chiefly to Manila 
men ; and of European women there are 180, with 249 children, who 
show no special signs of degeneracy from the old stock. Such isa 
closely approximate statement of our population at Thursday Island. 

Here certainly Asia has the best of it, and herein, as I believe, 
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Asia will continue to have the best of it. I scarcely see how it can 
be that the Asiatic should not outnumber the European; you might 
prohibit or place difficulties in the employment of Asiatics or of 
aliens to*morrow—as, indeed, the Commonwealth Paflianient has done, 
or perhaps I should say threatens to do—but whom could you find 
to take their place? The white man will not ship at 2/. or at 3/. 
a month, even if he is furnished with everything which he can 
expect to be supplied with at sea. It*may be quite true the 
occupation is a perfectly healthy one, and that the risks to be en- 
countered are infinitesimally small as compared with the rigours and 
dangers of our fisher-folk in the north seas. The white men are not 
to be had who will man the pearling luggers, nor are there white 
divers who will work with coloured crews. I scarcely know why 
white men are not attracted by the rich rewards of a diver’s calling, 
but such is undoubtedly the case. 

They are not in thefield. There are some who say they will soon 
come to the front if we give them a chance by shutting out the 
Asiatic competitor. 

Meanwhile the Asiatic, with his employer, the owner of the 
floating stations and ‘mother schooners,’ is in possession of the field, 
and it is hardly likely, as it seems to me, that he will be dispossessed. 
But a new aspect also will come over the whole question by the 
passing of the Commonwealth restriction legislation. Under that 
legislation how can the Asiatic find a footing ? 

To that the pearl sheller, with his floating station and his 
‘mother-schooner,’ replies, ‘ Nevertheless we shall live. You may 
drive us‘from your territorial waters, but we shall find a field for our 
industry outside your limits on the high seas.’ And there is 
certainly some prospect that recourse may be had to such an 
expedient. 

The Dutch have lately opened a settlement in Dutch New 
Guinea, not more than one hundred miles from our western boundary. 
They are holding out inducements to our pearl shellers to go there, 
and the pearl shellers say, ‘Why should we not, if we can get 
better terms for our Asiatic crews? What is to prevent us doing 
so? Wecan even fish, just as we have done, on our old fishing 
ground, and you cannot touch us so long as we keep out of your 
territorial waters.’ There is no doubt a good deal in this, and it 
remains to be seen how it will work out. The probability is that the 
Commonwealth will come to some compromise, by which the pearl- 
shell fisheries, both on the northern and north-western shores of 
Australia, will be regarded as maritime industries differentiated in 
some respects from the question of alien or Asiatic labour as applied 
to the mainland. There is, I think, a real difference which will have 
to be recognised. 

I have endeavoured to describe the position as regards the 
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Asiatic alien as applied to Thursday Island, At Port Darwin and in 
Western Australia the same principles and the same practices hold: good. 
In the Northern Territory there are not many Malays or Japanese, 
though there are a good many Chinese—some 2,567, according to 
the last returns. In Western Australia their pearl-shelling fleets are 
recruited from Java and Singapore. There, too, it is a limited 
maritime enterprise which is not likely to be seriously interfered with 
by the new legislation. Before I leave this branch of my subject, 
however, I will mention what the Queensland Government have 
lately done in connection with the pearl-shell fishery in Torres 
Strait. 

They have made pretty extensive water reserves in the neighbour- 
hood of Thursday Island, and they have instructed their officers not 
to issue any new licences. 

Both these provisions have, of course, had the effect of considerably 
limiting the operations of those engaged in the industry. They have 
a tendency, also, in the direction of creating a monopoly as regards 
the present holders of licences. I must confess that they do not very 
much commend themselves to my judgment. Here is an industry 
which during the thirty-three years it has been in existence has 
resulted in the production of shell, béche-de-mer, and tortoiseshell 
which has realised, according to my estimate, something like 
5,000,000/. in the London and Eastern markets. Can nothing 
better be done for it than to impose all those restrictions with the 
intention, as it is said, of saving it from impending destruction ? 
The specific cure for the malady, it seems to me, would be to persevere 
in the excellent endeavours which have already been made to ascertain 
the best methods of cultivating the shell among the reefs and breed- 
ing channels where at one time it was so abundant. This will 
certainly be accomplished some day, and the sooner the better, even 
if it costs a large sum of money by way of experiment. The Govern- 
ment, indeed, got as far as the appointment of a scientific expert for 
this purpose, but there the matter has ended in the mean time—ad 
futurum tempus relegatwm est, like many of our grand schemes, and 
we,must wait for some other solution of the great Asiatic question in 
connection with Torres Strait. According to my reading of the 
signs of the time, this question of Asia and Australia is one of the 
great questions of the present and of the future for Australia. I am 
quite as conscious as many other people are that the vast area of 
Northern Australia cannot be peopled by Europeans alone, as the 
shores of Southern Australia are peopled, yet I am perfectly satisfied 
that the people of the southern States of Australia will do their level 
best to maintain the integrity of their present institutions, and the 
existence of what is called a ‘ white Australia.’ It is not a question 
of the labour party alone, as some people think: it is the conviction 
and determination, as I believe, of nine-tenths of the present people 
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of Australia. It is vain to say that the forces of Nature are against 
us: ‘ Dit me terrent et Jupiter hostis” It is not the first time we 
have fought with the forces of Nature—and even if it comes to the 
worst, we must have time to learn our lessons. 

The Commonwealth of Australia has already undertaken the 
white man’s burden in accepting the responsibilities of the govern- 
ment of New Guinea. That is no light matter. It almost follows 
that it will have to undertake the responsibility of governing the 
Northern Territory of both South and Western Australia. It will 
have to make railways both to Western Australia and to North 
Australia, and then, but not till then, the difficulties and responsi- 
bilities of providing for the government of the northern Tropical 
States of Australia will begin to be realised. May I presume to add 
that, in the mean time, I am certain that the people of England will 
be patient with us? We shall have a number of most difficult 
problems to solve, and we cannot solve them all at once. Theshaping 
of our own destiny has been confided to us, and I do not doubt that 
we shall be led on step by step to make a proper use of the great 
privileges which we inherit from those who have gone before us. 

It must always be remembered that sub-tropical Australia, the 
Australia of the southern Australian States—of Southern Queensland, 
of New South Wales and Victoria—will never consent, come what may, 
if I am any judge of public opinion, to the systematic introduction of 
coloured labour into northern Australia. They value their inherit- 
ance too highly to justify any such expectation. It may be pride, 
it may be prejudice, but I believe it to be a passionate conviction 
with the present inhabitants of Australia that the unexplored and 
uninhabited portions of their country shall be reserved for their own 
use, even though they are included in the zone of the Tropics; and 
when I say their own use I mean, of course, that they would desire 
that such territory should be occupied as Australia has hitherto been 
occupied—by men and women of their own kith and kin—and that 
the introduction of Eastern races must be subject to such limitations 
as they may please to impose. 

Joun DovuG.as. 





LAST WORDS ON 
MRS. GALLUP’S ALLEGED CYPHER 


[In the following pages will be found the materials necessary for submitting 
Mrs, Gallup’s alleged discovery of a biliteral cypher in the First Folio of Shake- 
speare’s Plays to the ‘decisive test’ proposed to her in the January number of 
this Review. 

They consist of: 

(1) Mrs, Gallup’s own version of the test passage (Macbeth’s epistle to his 
wife) as set out by herself in ordinary print with the marks of the ‘a’ or ‘b’ 
fount of italic type placed by her under each letter, ‘ thiis clearly distinguishing 
from each other the two founts of italic type which she believes to have been 
employed.’ 

(2) The test passage itself photographically enlarged from a copy of the First 
Folio at the Reform Club, with Mrs, Gallup's distinguishing marks carefully 
transferred to it from her own version. 

Aided by the materials thus provided, readers (especially those who have access 
to a First Folio) will be able to judge for themselves whether or not they can 
perceive the differences upon which Mrs. Gallup relies and on the existence of 
which her theory entirely depends. 

An expert from Messrs. Spottiswoode and Co.'s (the printers of this Review) was 
requested to inspect the First Folio at the Reform Club very carefully—with Mrs. 
Gallup's marked version to assist him—and has written to the Editor as follows : 
‘ Dear Sir,—I am positive there is only one fount of type used in the italic para- 
graph in the Folio edition of Shakespeare under consideration. There are certain 
differences in some of the characters, but only such as would be caused by the old 
system of casting types by hand, and of inking the forme with a ball.—I am, dear 
sir, yours faithfully, Cuas. F. Jennys.’ 

Mr. Mallock, as will be seen, inclines to a contrary opinion, and develops and 
illustrates his arguments with a fullness of detail which should be sufficient to 
persuade people to his view if anything would do so. Enough, however, has now 
been said in this Review upon the subject.—Epritor, Nineteenth Century and 
After.) 


AsouT a fortnight after the publication of my first article on the 
present subject in this Review, I wrote a letter to Mrs. Gallup, 
through her English publishers, of which I subjoin the only 
important parts, together with the only important points of her 
answer. 
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‘ Bachelors’ Club, Hamilton Place, London : 
‘December 16th, 1901. 

‘Scepticism can be dispelled only by ocular and absolute demon- 
stration of the truth of your theory; and if it be true, such a 
demonstration can be easily given. I am writing to you to ask you, 
in justice to yourself, to assist me in bringing the matter to a 
decisive test; and the assistance I ask of you is of a kind which it 
would trouble you very little to give. Will you—this is my request— 
take the following passage as printed in italics in the First Folio— 
I think on page 134 of the Tragedies—namely, ‘‘ Macbeth’s Epistle 
to Lady Macbeth” (Macbeth, act 1, scene 5), and will you write down 
under each letter of the Epistle the letter “a” or “b” which you 
believe to be its cypher equivalent? If you will do this I will have 
the whole passage photographically enlarged from the First Folio on 
such a scale as to make clear to ordinary eyesight the minutest 
differences between the two founts of type which you believe to 
have been employed, and the cypher significance of such differences. 

‘A single passage which thus explained itself would practically 
decide your case, and would, if your own view as to the Cypher is 
correct, completely silence the whole army of critics who argue 
against you on @ priori grounds; but nothing short of ocular 
demonstration will convert them, and, I think, from the very nature 
of the case, they are bound to demand it. 

(Signed) ‘W. H. MALLock. 

*To Mrs, E. W. Gallup.’ 


‘Howard Publishing Company, Publishers of the Cipher Writings 
of Sir Francis Bacon, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
* December 31st, 1901. 

‘Dear Sir,—Your favour at the hands of Gay and Bird has 
been received, and it will afford me much pleasure, in view of the 
interest you have shown, to aid you in your study of the cipher— 
not only along the lines you note, but, if you will not think it pre- 
suming, by suggestions that may make this study more easy and 
rapid, and remove possibly some stumbling blocks which you have 
undoubtedly encountered. 

‘I cannot do better, in the exhibition of the passage you mention, 
than to enclose an exact copy of the page from my original MS. 
containing the Epistle, with the translation which you will find on 
page 173 of the Bi-literal Cypher of Francis Bacon. 

* You will notice that the method of designation I adopted was a 
stroke under the letters of the second or “6 fount,” and a short dash 
under those of the “a fount,” or the first. The stroke for a distinc- 
tive mark of the 6, as opposed to the dash for the other, afforded 


greater certainty, especially in rapid work, than the dot and dash 
would do. 
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‘Concerning this illustration from Macbeth, let me emphasise 
one or two points that must not be disregarded in any of this work. 
Double letters and combimations of ct, sp, st, &c., must be compared 
with one another and not with the single letters ; a dotted letter is 
reversed; and there are occasional printer’s errors—with semi- 
occasional errors of other kinds—that escaped Bacon’s watchful eyes, 
which must be corrected. 

‘It is well when letters are indistinct, blotted, or for any reason 
difficult to classify, to go beyond that place and take up those that 
are clear and well defined, working backwards until the group is 
reached that caused the trouble. 

‘The context usually shows what the cipher letter is, for it is 
seldom more than one or two. That is one of the great advantages 
in the system—it requires so many printed letters to make a cipher 
letter, that the type-setter can indulge in a good many freaks and 
after all disturb only a letter here and there. 

‘ Hoping this may be of assistance, and thanking you for taking 
so much trouble, I am, 

‘Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) ‘ ExizabeTH WELLS GALLUP. 
*To Mr. W. H. Mallock, London, Eng.’ 


Mrs. Gallup’s own copy of the passage, which accompanied her 
letter, is given in facsimile on the following page. 

Readers who have already considered with any interest or 
attention the question of the reality of the bi-literal cypher alleged 
to exist in the First Folio of Shakespeare, in certain editions of 
certain of the acknowledged works of Bacon, and in other volumes 
belonging to the same period, will hardly require that the nature of 
the cypher in question should be explained to them. For the benefit 
of others, however, a few words may be said about it. 

It is a cypher which was admittedly invented by Bacon himself, 
who gives an elaborate description of it, together with examples of 
its use. It is purely typographical. It depends in no way on the 
matter of the book into which it is printed. The device consists in 
the use of two alphabets or founts of type, the letters of each of 
which so differ in character from those of the other, that the 
‘practised eye will be able to allocate every letter to its own proper 
fount. The simplest form which this arrangement could take 
would be one alphabet of small letters, and another alphabet of 
capitals, intermixed, regardless of ordinary usage, in a manner 
dependent wholly on the requirements of the cypher. Let us take 
for example these two words, ‘The requirements,’ and print them 
thus—THe rEQuiReMENts. Now anyone, seeing these words thus 
printed, would be able to place under each capital letter a dash, and 
under each small letter a dot. If he does this, he will have, in place 
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of letters, a line of two signs, which will ran in this way: -~-..-- 
«»-.---.. Let him next divide these signs into groups of five, 
and his line will run in thisway: --..-— -..-. ---.. Hewill 
have, in fact, a kind of telegraphic writing, of the nature of the 
Morse Code, each letter of the code message being composed of five 
signs, dots and dashes, arranged in various orders. Bacon in his 
works gives us a complete code alphabet ; and according to this, the 
first group of signs just given stands for G, the second for O, the 
third for D. Thus the words THe rEQuiReMENts ‘ enfold’—as 
Bacon expresses it—the cypher word ‘God.’ The arrangement of 
capitals and small letters needs only to be altered, and instead of 
‘God’ we shall have the enfolded word ‘dog.’ And what can be 
done with a couple of words can be done with a whole book. We 
need only use capital letters and small letters in accordance with the 
requirements of the cypher, and we shall be able, as Bacon would say, 
to ‘print anything into anything.’ If, however, we really were to 
use small letters and capital letters for our purpose, the cypher would 
be so obvious that a child could soon learn to read it. It would at 
once call attention to itself. Bacon, therefore, instead of employing 
alphabets so sharply contrasted as ordinary small letters and ordinary 
capitals, advocates the use of two complete italic alphabets, the 
letters of which, whilst being different in minute ways, visible to 
very close inspection, would altogether escape the observation of the 
ordinary reader. In this way the cypher could still be printed, but 
it would be hidden so that the eye of the expert would alone 
suspect or discover it. 

In order to see, therefore, whether the cypher does exist or no in 
the volumes in question, it is necessary first to examine the letters care- 
fully, so as to ascertain whether each letter occurs in more than one 
form; and next, if such be the case, to ascertain whether these 
letters are separable into two groups, which have been used in 
accordance with the value attached to them in the cypher render- 
ings of Mrs. Gallup. I propose, in the present article, with the aid 
of photographic enlargements and drawings, to submit the question 
to the judgment of the reader’s eyesight. 

First, however, let us prepare ourselves for our task of considering 
what, even if the cypher exists, is the nature of the difficulties we 
must expect to encounter in verifying it. For that there should be 
difficulties is inevitable. 

Even if the cypher exists in the volumes in which it is alleged 
to exist, we must recognise that at a first glance its presence would 
be wholly indistinguishable. It would be indistinguishable were 
the printing of these works perfect, so minute would be the 
differences between the two alphabets used. But this is not all. 
We have to remember further that these minute differences will, 
to a greater or less extent, be obscured or rendered elusive by 
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defects in the type, by accidental breakages of some of the letters, 
by bad inking, by irregularities in the paper, and so forth; and 
that mistakes will occur owing to errors on the part of the 
compositors or the persons who prepared the manuscript. We 
must, in fact, expect that the cypher at best would be as hard to 
read as a letter written by a man in a naturally illegible hand, with 
a spluttering pen, on exceedingly bad paper, and requiring to be 
interpreted, as such a letter would be, by good eyesight coupled 
with common-sense, and by the light which the more legible passages 
throw on those that are less legible. 

Let me begin, then, by showing the reader what are the kinds 
and what is the extent of the differences which we must look for 
between the alphabets; and I will illustrate this for him in a very 
interesting and conclusive way. In the year 1662 an edition of the 
De Augmentis was published which would go into a waistcoat pocket. 
In this minute volume, which contains Bacon’s own explanation of 
his cypher, the two alphabets designed by him are not reproduced 
from his designs, but have been set up by the printer in two different 
alphabets of ordinary italic type. The facsimile on the opposite page 
gives the two alphabets in the upper part of the page, and a passage 
from one of Cicero's letters, which contains in cypher, according to 
Bacon’s own directions, the few lines ‘ Perditz res’ &c. by which the 
alphabets are preceded. The facsimile is considerably larger than the 
original ;' but any reader, knowing nothing of the matter previously, 
when shown the passage ‘Ego omni officio,’ and told that ‘ Perditz 
res’ &c. was enfolded in it by means of two founts of type, might 
well be pardoned if he dismissed the idea as an hallucination. 
Even the letters of the alphabet, designedly set before him—each 
of them in two forms—would probably seem to him merely the same 
set of letters duplicated. 

But let the reader, having studied the enlarged letters, next turn 
to the following drawings of certain of them, made on a scale still 
larger, and having the characteristic differences between the two 
classes somewhat exaggerated. He will then begin to see that 
the two alphabets are not duplicates, but systematically though 
minutely different. I have taken the letters the differences between 
which are most readily distinguishable—namely, a, c, e, m, n, p, 
r, t, and u. Bacon called his two alphabets respectively the ‘a’ 
alphabet and the ‘b’ alphabet. It will be less confusing here to 
call them the ‘dot’ alphabet and the ‘dash’ alphabet. In the 
following drawings the first letter in each group of two belongs to 
the former, the second to the latter. I have concerned myself with 
the small letters only. 


* It has been impossible here to reproduce the entire page. A portion of the 
passage from Cicero is, therefore, missing. 
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And now let me point out to the reader the following facts. In 
the facsimile here given he must remember that the cypher is 
avowedly present, and has been deliberately printed; yet even in 
this greatly enlarged facsimile he will find that the differences 
between the two kinds of letters have been so blurred in the printing 
that it is very hard to distinguish them, unless he consults the use 
made of them in the accompanying passage ; and again, in the passage 
itself, other letters are hard to distinguish without frequent reference 
to the letters as given in the alphabet. Further, in the alphabet 
the printer has made the following serious error. He has placed the 
two types of ‘a’ in wrong positions. The first ‘a’ belongs really to the 
dash (or as Bacon would call it the b) alphabet ; the second belongs 
to the dot (or as Bacon would call it the a) alphabet. Moreover in 
the passage itself many errors occur. 

There are forty-five a’s in the passage. Thirty-three of them 
are used consistently. Three are indistinguishable. The errors 
amount to nine. Let us now take the e’s. The difference between 
the two kinds consists in this—that the ein the ‘a’ alphabet has 
its lower curve in a line which, if produced, would be outside the 
loop; whilst the lower curve of the e in the ‘b’ alphabet, if 
produced, would rise into andcut the loop, There are in this passage 
forty-eight e’s. Of these thirty-nine are used consistently ; one is 
indistinguishable ; and the use of eight is erroneous. The other 
letters the reader may go through for himself. 

If, then, in a passage into which the cypher has been avowedly 
printed, and to which the printer has himself supplied the key, so 
many difficulties exist in discovering it and verifying its details, we 
shall know what to expect when we come to examine other printed 
matter in which its existence is doubtful. If it does exist there, its 
existence will not leap to the eyes. We shall not discover it 
without close and prolonged observation. 

Let us now turn to the passage from the First Folio, of which I asked 
Mrs. Gallup to send me her interpretation for purposes of experi- 
ment, and which, together with her own markings, is here reproduced 
in a very much enlarged facsimile from the copy of the First Folio 
in the library of the Reform Club. In dealing with it we will 
concern ourselves with the small letters only, and of these we will 
omit the double letters, which, according to Mrs. Gallup, are to be 
interpreted in an exceptional manner. We will omit also the 
word ‘Thane,’ which is printed in ordinary type. Mrs. Gallup 
maintains that, though as a rule the cypher is found only in the 
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italics, Bacon made use on rare occasions of two ordinary alphabets, 
printing here and there a word in letters taken from them. The 
letters, with these exceptions, I have studied with great care, aided 
by photographic enlargements from two copies of the First Folio, 
One of these copies was not an original. It was a copy of the very 
fine photographic facsimile from an original which, I think, is in 
the possession of the Earl of Ellesmere. The other is that in the 
University Library at Cambridge. Of the former I had four enlarge- 
ments made of different sizes, in one of which the letters are half an 
inch in height, and each line some thirty inches long. Having 
examined these facsimiles minutely, I hada second enlargement made 
from the copy at Cambridge, in order to see what varieties in the 
forms of the letters were due to accidents in the printing. Certain 
malformations of certain letters, or injuries to the type, occur in 
both cases ; but many letters that seem, when tested by the enlarge- 
ments from Lord Ellesmere’s copy, to conflict with Mrs. Gallup’s inter- 
pretation are seen to coincide with it when tested by the enlargement 
from the copy at Cambridge. Between the enlargement here 
reproduced, and that made from Lord Ellesmere’s copy, there are one 
or two minute, but no very important differences. I will now supply 
the reader with a very simple means of testing the consistency of 
Mrs. Gallup’s rendering for himself. 

Of one important fact he will very soon convince himself; and 
this is that the hasty enthusiasts who have been declaring so loudly 
that the italic portions of the First Folio are not printed in a mixture 
of italic alphabets, have been talking nonsense. The mixture of 
alphabets is there, as the reader will see presently. 

In the passage before us, exclusive of capitals, double letters, and 
the word ‘ Thane,’ there are between 460 and 470 letters. With a 
certain number of these I do not propose to deal. They consist of 
the d’s, the h’s, the f’s, k, the o’s, q, the s’s, and the y’s. Of these 
letters k and q occur only once; and the others, the d’s and the h’s 
and the o’s more especially, though they would be distinguishable into 
two forms were the types and the printing perfect, are so obscured, 
as to their points of difference, by injury or blurring of the ink, that 
it is hard, if not impossible, to classify them. There are in the passage 
21 d’s, 11 f’s, 42 h’s, 34 o’s, 13 s’s, 11 y’s, besides one k and one q— 
that is to say, 134 letters in all, or a little more than a quarter of 
the entire passage. But the three-fourths that remain will be quite 
sufficient for our purpose. The letters of the alphabet occurring in 
this portion I will take one by one. Jn each case the first form of 
the letter belongs to the dot alphabet, the second to the dash. In 
the drawings the generic differences are slightly accentuated. The 
reader will do well to refer also to the page from the ‘ De Augmentis.’ 
The bi-formed alphabet there given is a kind of Rosetta Stone, 
forming a key to the typographical hieroglyphics of the First Folio. 
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ad 


The curve of the former is somewhat hunchbacked. A thickening 
of the ink at the top sometimes makes the true form of the letter 
doubtful at first sight. 

There are 29 a’s. With the exception of three, every one of 
these is used in accordance with Mrs. Gallup’s rendering. Of these 
three, one—namely, the ‘a’ in ‘ Lay’ in line 11—reads correctly 
in the Cambridge enlargement. 


DS 


There are only six b’s. The difference is in the upright stroke, 
which is thicker in the dash than in the dot alphabet. See the 
words ‘ by being,’ line 11. The b’s are all used consistently with 
Mrs. Gallup’s interpretation. 


The upward stroke of the latter rises higher than the former. 
There are seven c’s, all used consistently with Mrs. Gallup’s 


interpretation. 


The two types of ‘e’ have been already described. For the con- 
venience of the reader I draw them again here. The two classes 
of letters are in themselves quite distinct ; but their characteristics 
are liable to be obscured by breakage or imperfect printing. Some- 
times, for example, a slight blot at the extremity of the ‘dash’ e 
gives the upward line the appearance of curving inwards. The 
doubtful letters should be examined as carefully as if they were 
microbes, There are 79 e’s inthe passage. Of these, in the facsimile 
here given, 60 are consistent with Mrs. Gallup’s interpretation, and 
19 inconsistent. Of the 19 apparent inconsistencies, however, 8 
disappear in the Cambridge facsimile, leaving only 11 errors. Thus 
out of 79 e’s 68 are right and 11 wrong. 


SS 


The difference between the two types of ‘g’ for a long time 
eluded me. At last, by reference to the facsimile, the letters of which 
Vor. LII—No. 305 F 
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are half an inch high, I saw that the protruding stroke at the top in 
the one case starts slightly below the apex of the letter. In the 
other case the starting-point is level with'the apex. There are 10 g’s, 
and the minute difference here indicated is in each case consistent 
with Mrs. Gallup’s use of the letter; the former type belonging to 
the dot alphabet, the latter to the dash. 


There are 34 i’s in the passage. There are 27 which are in 


accordance with Mrs. Gallup’s interpretation. There are 6 which 
are inconsistent, and one which is doubtful. 


ae 


The true form of the latter is very clearly seen in the Cambridge 
facsimile in the word ‘deliver,’ line 9; but in the facsimile given 
here, its distinctive feature is blurred by the printing. In line 2 
the 1 in ‘learned’ is also blurred in printing; or the dash form, by 
an error, has been substituted for the dot form. With this excep- 
tion all the l’s—12 in number—are used in accordance with Mrs. 
Gallup’s interpretation. Thelin ‘shalt,’ line 8, which looks like 
an error in the facsimile here given, exhibits a correct form in the 


Cambridge facsimile. 
Fd 772 


The two types of ‘m’ become much obscured in printing. The 
difference between them lies in the curl at the end of the last stroke; 
but the printing makes them assume forms that are less sharp; 
therefore the eye in many cases has to be guided by the contour 
of a blot, rather than by a definite line. There are 19 m’s in the 
passage. Of these, 16 visibly are in accordance with Mrs. Gallup’s 
interpretation; there are 2 which are wrong, and one that is 
doubtful. 


V7) 


The difference between the two types of ‘n’ is analogous to that 
between the two types of m; but until I discovered what was the 
true drawing of the letters which underlay the frequent blots in the 
printing, I found it impossible to detect any method in their use. 
There are 27 n’s. Of these I found that I had identified 21 in 
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accordance with Mrs. Gallup’s interpretation, whilst 6 were incon- 


sistent with it. 


There are only 4 p’s in the passage. The difference between 
the two types might easily elude observation; but when it has once 
been identified it is very easily perceptible. I shall say more with 
regard to this letter presently. 


ae a 


The difference resides in the left-hand stroke, which is rounded 
in the first type, and in the second straight. This difference is 
continually obscured in the printing, and without reference to Mrs. 
Gallup’s own markings of the letters I should myself have made 
many errors. There are 31 r’s in the passage. Of these 24 are, on 
close inspection, visibly in accordance with Mrs. Gallup’s interpreta- 
tion. I should set down 5 as obvious errors; and 2 are so ill-printed 
as to be doubtful. A good example of the difference between the 
two will be found in the words ‘ignorant’ and ‘ greatnesse’ in line 


11 of the facsimile. 


The cross stroke of the former is longer on the right-hand side than 
on the left. The cross stroke of the latter cuts the stem in the 
middle, and tends more frequently to be blurred in the printing. 
They are, in many cases, not easy to distinguish. There are 42 t’s 
in the passage. Of these thirteen occur in the dash or ‘b’ alphabet. 
Having arrived at the nature of the difference, I went through the 
passage, picking out the letters belonging to this alphabet. I found 
that I had picked out 12, which accorded with Mrs. Gallup’s 
interpretation. I had added 4 which, according to her, belong 
to the dot alphabet, and omitted one which she assigns to the dot 
alphabet. I have found also 4 doubtful letters. In this way I 
found that there were five errors, and four cases in which the letters 
were doubtful. There are 42 t’s in the passage. Thus in 33 cases 
out of 42 the letters are in accordance with Mrs. Gallup’s inter- 


pretation. 
“tu 


The up-stroke in the middle of the latter joins the last and 
descending stroke lower down than in the former, or is, lower down, 
Fr 2 
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absorbed in it. The words ‘have’ and ‘thought’ in line 9 will 
show the reader how the difference appears in the printing. It is 
a difference which, as in the case of the other letters, takes slightly 
different forms according to the clearness of the impression. There 
are 13 u’s; of these 11 are in accordance with Mrs. Gallup’s 


interpretation. 


The difference between the two is in the outside right-hand 
stroke. There are 10 w’s. Two of these seem to me clearly in- 
consistent with Mrs. Gallup’s interpretation. The remaining 8 
accord with it, though in one or two cases not very obviously. 


Let us now tabulate the results of this examination. 

The letters I have dealt with constitute about three-fourths of the 
small letters. With regard to these letters, the result would vary 
slightly, according to whether it is estimated solely by the readings 
from the facsimile given here, or by the readings from this facsimile 
corrected by the enlarged photograph done from the First Folio 
at Cambridge. The difference, however, would not be great. Sub- 
stantially the result is this : 


Letters consistent in form with Mrs. Gallup’s interpretation 277 
Letters inconsistent in form with Mrs. Gallup’s interpretation 43 
Doubtful letters ° ‘ , ° : ‘ ‘ — 
Let me now say a few words with regard to the letters the decipher- 
ing of which I have not attempted at all. The most important of 
these are the h’s, of which in the passage there are 44,the o’s, of which 
there are 34, and the d’s, of which there are 21, which make up three- 
fourths of the unattempted letters. I did not omit these letters 
because they do not, like the others, exist in two forms ; but because 
the differences between the two forms are so obscured in printing, that 
to me, except in a few cases, it seems not possible to distinguish them. 
Of the other omitted letters also, doubtless, the same thing may be 
said, but what the generic differences are I have not yet discovered, 
though they may, when identified, prove clearer than in the cases 
just mentioned ; but so far as the First Folio is concerned—and it is 
of this I am here speaking—the differences between the h’s, the o’s, 
and the d’s are so obscured that it seems to me they must be 
assigned to their respective founts by guess-work and the require- 
ments of the sense. Assuming, then, that in the passage here 
examined the proportion borne by the several letters to the whole 
is typical, rather more than a fifth of the letters in the alleged 
cypber writings would have to be supplied by guess-work ; while in 
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the remaining portion, a sixth of the letters would have, in the 
interests of sense, to be interpreted in violation of the meaning 
attached elsewhere to the two different types. On the whole, 
taking the passage just examined as typical, I should say, speaking 
broadly, that three-fourths of Mrs. Gallup’s interpretations will be 
found to be demonstrably in accordance with a systematic use of 
two alphabets, the generic differences between which are on close 
inspection indubitable. 

I forbear to emphasise this conclusion, because the passage I have 
reproduced in enlarged facsimile must be left to speak for itself to 
those who care to examine it. Out of all the writers who have 
expressed their views on the subject in newspapers and elsewhere, 
only two, so far as I know, have attempted to examine the typo- 
graphical facts. One of these was a writer in the Times, who 
produced facsimiles of a large number of letters; the other is Mr. 
Schooling, who has recently written a short article about the 
matter in the Pall Mall Magazine. Both of these writers have 
adopted the right principle, but neither has succeeded in putting 
it into practice. The rough facsimiles published in the Zimes were 
so rough that they did little more than accentuate the manner 
in which the bad printing of the original had obscured the real 
differences between the letters; and such differences as did appear 
in the facsimiles had been analysed so hastily by the writer that his 
conclusion had no value. Mr. Schooling failed in a similar way. 
His examination of the letters was of the most careless and per- ~ 
functory kind. He examined only three of the letters; and his 
judgment with regard to these was demonstrably quite inaccurate. 
Still more worthless are the assertions that have been made by Mr. 
Sidney Lee. Mr. Lee, as some readers may remember, wrote to the 
Times, prefacing his letter with the overwhelming assertion that he had 
collated twenty-five editions of the First Folio; and then proceeded 
to state, ex cathedré, that no such cypher as that imagined by Mrs. 
Gallup exists in it. Now unless Mr. Lee had collated his First 
Folios with a special view to the minutize of the italic type, and 
the existence or non-existence of different forms used in a systematic 
manner, all his collating, so far as the present question is concerned, 
would be valueless. He might just as well say, ‘I have collated all 
the family Bibles in the houses of all of my aunts, and it is absolutely 
certain that Moses wrote the whole of the Pentateuch.’ And his 
dictum, as a fact, was no less absurd than this, for he had not—as he 
showed in one of his further sentences —even taken the trouble to 
ascertain what the bi-literal cypher is. He assumed that it was a 
mixture of italic and ordinary type, instead of being a mixture of 
italics with microscopic differences of form. This will show the 
reader how much weight to attach to the mere idle and petulant 
vapourings of Shakesperian orthodoxy. 
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My own personal opinion, such as it is, is. based on facts which, 
so far as I can see, are clearly verifiable by the eye. Reduced to their 
smallest dimensions these facts are as follows. The italic passages 
in the First Folio are undoubtedly printed in what Bacon calls a bi- 
formed alphabet. Applying to the interpretation of the passage 
examined the values assigned by Mrs. Gallup to the two forms of type, 
some three-fourths of the passage read in exact accordance with her 
rendering. The whole passage may be compared to an inscription 
on a tombstone, the letters of which have been defaced by time and 
weather. A portion of the inscription might be regarded as not 
consisting of letters at all, but mere chance erosions of the stone, if 
it were not that the remainder obviously consisted of words. Is the 
fact that three-fourths—or, to understate the matter—that two- 
thirds of the passage yield, when interpreted according to Bacon’s 
own principles, a distinct—or portion of a distinct-—cypher message, 
due merely to chance? If it is due merely to chance, the onus 
probandi lies with those who deny the existence of the cypher, 
not with those who assert it. 

Would it then follow, if the facts as I have stated them are correct, 
that the whole alleged decipherings of Mrs. Gallup are correct also ? 
As to the internal and historical evidences, which may go to show that 
her decipherings are a concoction, I say nothing, and for two reasons. 
One reason is that my own knowledge of the history of the times is 
not accurate enough to enable me to give any opinion worth having. 
The other is, that the matter of the alleged decipherings, with the 
exception of one or two passages, seems to me so dull, that I frankly 
confess I have been unable to wade through more than a part of it. 
If the alleged historical blunders are the gross blunders they are 
said to be, this need not prove that Mrs. Gallup’s theory is not true, 
and that a considerable part of what she has deciphered is not 
accurate. Even if we grant in a general way that the cypher exists, 
at least a quarter of the interpretation would have to be supplied by 
guess-work. There would also be a large proportion of printer’s 
errors. These last the decipherer would legitimately correct ; but, 
even if we grant the cypher to be a fact, my own belief is that in a 
large number of passages, to say the least of it, Mrs. Gallup has been 
led away by her own imagination, and has with unconscious reckless- 
ness violated the rules which she has laid down, reading into the text 
what she thinks ought to be there, and not what she finds there. 
This, however, does not seem to be the case in the test passage from 
the Folio, the details of which we have been considering. I may be 
in error in my supposition ; but it seems to me difficult, if we base 
an opinion on this passage, to avoid the conclusion that a cypher 
really exists ; and that those who put the idea aside as though it were 
not worth considering, do not know what they are talking about. 

I am, however, bound to say in conclusion that if Mrs. Gallup 
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desired to discredit her own theory in the eyes of sensible people, she 
has unintentionally taken the best method to bring about this result. 
She inverts in her own mind the order of interest likely to be taken in 
her labours, She gives us hundreds of pages of her alleged decipher- 
ings, and asks the world to take the accuracy of them on trust, and to 
be breathlessly excited about them ; but the minutetypographical facts 
on which alone an assurance that all this matter is not a concoction 
can rest she passes over with a few general observations. In her 
article in the May number of the Pall Mall Magazine she is some- 
what more precise, but not nearly precise enough. She should take 
the italic alphabets of the various books she professes to interpret, 
enlarge all the letters photographically, and devote a chapter to each 
separate letter, dealing with the original forms of the types, and the 
manner in which, and the extent to which, their generic features 
tend, in printing, to become obscured and distorted. There is a great 
deal more to be said for her theory than her hostile, hasty, and not 
very well-mannered critics imagine; but Mrs. Gallup herself has 
certainly not yet said it. For the sake of her own credit she should 
do this if she can. 

W. H. MALLock. 
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THE READER OF PLAYS TO THE 
RESCUE 


His Masesty’s Reader of Plays is of opinion that Monna Vanna is 
not a proper play for the English stage. A number of eminent 
people think differently. The question for the moment is who is 
right? We will go at once to the point at which, probably, the 
Reader felt that he must draw the line. Act II.' The hero’s tent ; 
gorgeous disorder. Piles of valuable furs; boxes half open and filled 
with magnificent drapery and precious stones. In the background 
the tent is entered through a portiére. 


(Much tedious talk.) 


Enter the heroine in dressing-gown (we may as well call it a 
dressing-gown for the sake of what decency may be preserved) and 
slippers, and absolutely nothing else on: this being the condition of 
the hero’s treason. 

(More tedious talk), highly inappropriate considering the circum- 
stances. 

The Hero.—Have you got anything on underneath that dressing- 
gown? 

The Heroine.—No (sensation in the audience). Would you 
like to see? (or gestures to that effect). 

(Uncontrollable excitement in the audience.) 

The Hero (reflects)——-I am a violent and successful soldier, 
voluptuous and ruthless ; and I have risked, if not ruined, my career 
for the sake of this moment. But if I say ‘yes’ I shall ruin 
M. Maeterlinck’s reputation as well as my own: the Zimes will not 
call him a ‘ sweet and persuasive moralist’ * to-morrow morning—it 


1 I may as well state that my copy of Monna Vanna was bought at Messrs. 
Hachette’s, 18 King William Street, Charing Cross, for the sum of one and eight- 
pence. But as to its being worth that sum or any other sum or sums of money, or 
any sum at all, I make no allegation. However, purchasers will there find the. 
‘strong’ situations of the piece described in the baldest language, if that is any 
inducement to purchase. I shall not follow the French wording exactly, as the: 
Editor would probably not allow it. 

2 Times, 20th of June, 1902, page 7, column 4, line 43. 
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hardly could—I must therefore pretend to be shocked. (Does so.) 
Vanna is much annoyed ; buttons up her dressing-gown, and wonders 
what on earth she is there for. The audience mutiny in a body. 

There are at least thirteen people in London who consider that 
this is a proper situation for representation on the stage, viz :— 


William Archer. 

Pearl Mary Teresa Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes). 
Richard Garnett. 

Thomas Hardy. 

Frederic Harrison. 

Mary St. Leger Harrison (Lucas Malet). 
Maurice Hewlett. 

Henry Arthur Jones. 

George Meredith. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. 

Arthur Symons. 

Laurence Alma-Tadema. 

W. B. Yeats. 


Mr. Redford disagrees: he has seen (no doubt) many queer 
costumes on and off the stage; but he draws the line at dressing- 
gown and slippers (and nothing else) in public; and there is at least. 
one man in London who agrees with him, viz. the present writer. 

Let us be quite clear in our minds. Let us (if the majority of 
the population so decide) license all the peep-shows ; but do not let 
us pretend that we do so in the interests of art and morality. Let 
us realise exactly what we are doing. If we decide to throw all 
pretence at decency to the winds, by all means let us do so; there 
is nothing new or original in the process. It has often been tried 
before, and always with disastrous results to the nation that tried it. 
Do not let that deter us if we are really so determined; but let us 
do it like men, and not like naughty children. 

To return to Monna Vanna. The play, with the exception of 
the incident just described, is very dull until we come to the end. 
It depends for its interest on making people behave in a startling 
and unlikely way. To introduce a cad, and then make him behave 
like a gentleman, may give you some ‘strong’ situations; just as to 
introduce a gentleman and make him behave like a cad may provide 
some useful copy. But of all the nonsense talked in the name of 
art, surely to call this queer process by any name superior to organ- 
grinding is the worst nonsense of all. 

The second plea for Monna Vanna, its ‘ morality,’ is really 
hardly to be taken seriously. It is dull enough, certainly, if that 
has anything to do with morality; but something more than mere 
dulness, illuminated with flashes of coarseness, is necessary for the 
enforcement of any moral lesson. My attention was once drawn 
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to a work of M. Maeterlinck which, I was assured, was ‘the finest 
thing since Buddha.’ A good many moral treatises have been 
produced since the days of Buddha, and I was much interested. 
But it struck me as the work of a man who had just discovered the 
Authorised Version and was trying to review it for the Press. We, 
of a past generation, who were brought up on the Authorised 
Version, can have nothing to learn from M. Maeterlinck except in 
the matter of handling French prose, where, indeed, he is a master ; 
but then there are so many masters of French prose. 

We come to the last act of Monna Vanna; let us place it side 
by side with the letter of The Thirteen. What has become of the 
sense of humour which some of The Thirteen undoubtedly possessed 
once uponatime? The silly story must be narrated as shortly as 
possible, so that the last scene may be appreciated. 

The hero pays the enormous price that he offered for the 
heroine’s company for one night, that price being a gross dereliction 
of duty ; he provisions the town which he is besieging, and which was 
on the point of surrendering from sheer starvation. Having paid 
the price, the hero entertains the heroine with the diffident maunder- 
ings of an inexperienced boy, and bids her return to her father and 
husband in the beleaguered city. He decides to return with her in 
order to confirm her statement that he has taken no advantage of 
the dressing-gown-and-slippers situation. He really thinks, and she 
thinks too, that the word of a double-dyed cad and traitor and fool 
would be taken as a valuable confirmation of the lady’s only too 
improbable story. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones once wrote a play so good that Monna 
Vanna is not fit to be melted into pulp to make covers for it: The 
Ivars. In that delightful piece there occurs the necessity of 
maintaining that two ladies dined together at a riverside inn. 
Whereupon Freddy, the common sensible, the irrepressible, ejacu- 
lates: ‘Oh! but, I say, why should they? Two girls together! 
It’s too jolly thin, you know.’ 

Vanna’s husband was of Freddy’s mind: her story was ‘ too joliy 
thin.” The complications of the last act are not worth following. 
We have the assurance of the 7imes that the play is ‘ not immoral,’ 
‘not indecent.’ It may be so; let readers judge for themselves. 
But I do affirm that it is dull and coarse ; and for the heroine to be 
shouting :—‘ I] m’a eue: il m’a prise’ (perhaps the editor will let me 
write that down once) is disgusting. If a man cannot make his 
points without such abominable violations of good taste he is not fit 
for the trade of a dramatist. 

But, in truth, what is the trade to which too many people of 
capacity have dedicated themselves in recent years? It all claims 
to be Art; and sometimes it claims to be Art and Morality; impos- 
sible and distressing ideas are announced as ‘ strong situations’ ; the 
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nearer an author can come to vile language without incurring 
prosecution the more ‘interesting’ his ‘problem’ is pronounced to 
be. What is it all but the purveying of coarse literature for the 
prurient ? 

We have had enough of this. Is there no one in London who 
has not bowed the knee to this wretched little monkey-idol? ‘Who 
is on my side? Who?’ cries the Reader of Plays. 


WALTER FREWEN LORD. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ABOUT PLAYGOERS 


Way do people go to the theatre ? 

I have asked the question at random of all sorts and conditions 
of men and women. ‘They don’t,’ was the growling answer of a 
sportsman. ‘It forms an agreeable interval between two meals,’ 
I learnt from a man about town. A middle-aged bachelor decided 
the point, ‘Because they can’t get a fourth for bridge. A 
husband’s excuse was, ‘ For domestic peace.’ The same problem pro- 
pounded to women resulted in such solutions as—‘to show off my 
best frock’; ‘ because every one else does’; ‘ because we know the 
Trees and the Alexanders’; ‘to keep me awake until it is time to 
go to a party’; ‘I must do something in the evening.’ 

You may read these answers plainly written on the faces, and in 
the attitudes, of the playgoers of to-day, in their late-comings and 
their early-goings, in their restlessness, their inattention, and their 
gossipings; and you can hear these reasons echoed in their sub- 
sequent opinions of any play andits performers. You ask: ‘ How did 
you like the theatre last night?’ and for answer you hear—‘I adored 
Mary Moore’s second frock,’ or ‘ Those horses are such dear things,’ 
or ‘ What’s-his-name, the fellow had not the first idea how to put on 
a hunting-stock,’ or ‘The curtain stuck on the wings, and it looked 
so funny.’ 

The great British public, however intelligent and sympathetic 
it may be in units, is gregariously stupid, it takes its pleasure 
stupidly, and so the really popular entertainment must also be more 
or less stupid. This appears to be the gist of the situation, for the 
multitudes see not, neither do they hear, since they look not, neither 
do they listen. Herein, for instance, is the explanation of the 
enormous success of ‘ musical comedy,’ with its irrelevant trivialities, 
its disconnected items, its ample chorus, and its scant wit. Any 
attempt to produce thoughtful drama, however interesting or vital, 
appeals only to the few and rare; and the aim of the author, 
together with the achievements of the actors, passes unnoticed by 
the many who lack the intelligence to perceive, or the ambition to 
understand. Hence a run of three months is the average possibility 
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of the successful play, whilst a run of three years is the feasible 
probability of a musical comedy. 

The patronage of the opera by society does not, of course, affect 
the question. It cannot even be accredited to love of music, but 
rather to the dictates of fashion. A large subscription list accord- 
ingly transforms the house into a social club, where the same men 
and women may meet each other every night, and find their feast of 
harmony well served with the popular hors-d’euvres of gowns and 
gossip. 

It is not easy to become an expert listener, to understand the 
secrets of the great arts of acting and of play-writing, to appraise 
accurately the measure of success achieved, or to sympathise intelli- 
gently with the causes of failure. But, at least, we may all endeavour 
to understand ; we may all try to find in the supreme exhibition of 
supreme talents, as much interest as in polychromatic manceuvres 
with the electric light, or the discreet indiscretions of a voiceless 
songstress. 

There is no just cause why men and women should assume an 
interest in a play if they do not feel it, but the condition of dramatic 
literature is jeopardised by the unfortunate yet incontrovertible fact 
that half the people in the theatre do not listen to the play; they 
do not go to the theatre for that purpose, and it is almost impossible 
to persuade them to do so. They go there, as I have suggested, for 
some extraneous reason far removed from a desire to follow what is 
proceeding on the stage, and they give their attention either not at 
all, or in the most perfunctory fashion. 

The power of concentrating their thoughts elsewhere than upon 
themselves is perhaps the one grace denied to our latter-day omni- 
scients, for, even while confronted with the work of their crowned 
king of dramatists, A. W. Pinero, they fail to mark and comprehend 
his meaning. This was conspicuously evident during the run of 
Iris, when the true inwardness of the situation between the lovers 
escaped general recognition, not through any fault of the author, 
who had told his story clearly in word and action. The relations 
between Iris and her boy-lover were often and persistently discussed 
and questioned, doubted and disputed; yet, how obviously they were 
foreshadowed in the first act, and how distinctly they were revealed 
in the farewell scene! No, the average playgoer does not listen, and 
he must be persuaded, or lured, or forced, to take heed, lest this 
sleeping sickness of indifference, which now but stifles his desire to 
observe, should come to kill his capacity for perception. 

At the same time, it must be allowed that earnestness may 
extend to inconvenient lengths. The pleasure of witnessing one of 
Shakespeare’s plays has before now been damped by the too studious 
and punctilious neighbour who, reading the play during its per- 
formance, will compare the text written with the text spoken, while 
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menacing frowns chase each other across his brow, and impatient 
grunts issue from his mouth, as the omitted phrase meets his 
pedantic eye. 

Another unpleasant phase of earnestness shows itself in the 
playgoer who attends the theatre with a fixed determination to com- 
bat the actors’ interpretations. In every character he sees a different 
aspect from the one presented, and he insists upon recognising in the 
most trivial sentence the weightiest meaning, while he propounds 
and solves problems in the psychology and the dramatic situation 
never dreamt of in the philosophy of the dramatist. To his mind 
everything is the symbol of something else, and if you meet him in 
argument you will find your optimistic soul steeped in a deluge of 
despairing doubt. 

The first-night audience—and four-fifths of this are identical at 
every theatre—is an audience apart, its verdict is seldom significant, 
and it must not be confounded with the general body of playgoers. 
It is composed of more or less important persons, anxious to be in 
evidence, regarding the play and its exploiting with a minimum of 
interest, having little real sympathy with the anxiety of the manager, 
the trials of the author, and the nervousness of the performers, but 
mainly concerned with the fact of their own existence. Often it 
would seem as if this assemblage were as eager for the excitement of 
a failure as of a triumph. Among the men will be not a few who 
more than hint that ‘these actors take themselves too seriously,’ 
whilst among the women will be a kind of fluttering underthought 
that they would like to attend another ‘first night’ soon. The 
applause is superficial, when not blatantly personal, and the dull 
impartiality of the prevailing dramatic critic forbids any unanimous 
approval from the stalls. Here the well-known actress who is 
‘resting’ will languidly tap her gloved hands together, while she 
plaintively commiserates the leading lady on being cast for a part so 
entirely unsuited to her; while the disappointed dramatist, realising 
the injustice of the world and the cruel prejudice against his work, 
recalls to a journalistic neighbour the fact that some few years ago 
he submitted this same plot to this same manager, to fit whose style 
and personality, however, he has another drama quite ready for 
acceptance. The few ladies of Society who occupy the boxes and 
the stalls on a first night are absorbed in the arrangement of their 
dresses, and the arrival of acquaintances in their near vicinity ; while 
the young men are frankly concerned with the earliest moment the 
curtain will fall, so that their cigarettes and the Carlton may receive 
their entire attention. As a proof of the insincerity of their de- 
votion to the drama and its exponents, I may quote the fact that 
men and women of this particular little world will not go to a play 
on any but a first night ; they want to be heard and to be seen, not 
to hear and to see. 
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The ‘ first-night’ audience, as I have said, is generally the same 
at most of the theatres, though, of course, at such houses as the 
Lyceum, Her Majesty’s, Wyndham’s, and the St. James’s, there is 
a leaven of dignity, of social and intellectual distinction, that is 
wanting from the premiéres at the homes of lighter entertainment, 
and less prestige. But of late years a new element has made itself 
evident at certain theatres; this is the mysterious body known as 
‘The Syndicate.’ It is a hungry creature, and it thinks to fatten 
on musical comedy. To watch it during the production of one of 
these pieces is curious. The impression given is that of a band of 
plotting pirates, whispering together portentously through the 
entire performance, leaving the box in a body at every entr'acte, to 
return violently gesticulating, and evidently full of the most 
convincing arguments. The presence of these worthies is coincident 
with that of many lesser lights of the theatrical profession in the 
stalls; these ladies either coming in twos and being interested only 
in each other’s jewellery and laces, or being accompanied by some 
well-known financial magnate, when they set their sister-artists to 
the pleasing task of realising the first rule of arithmetic, one and 
one make two. 

The popular custom of tardy arrival is as noticeable upon a first 
night as on any other; and no matter at what hour the curtain may 
rise—at 7.30 or at 9.15—people will stroll into their seats at their 
leisured pleasure. The prevalence of indifference could not be 
better proved, and with due regard to this, and the possibilities of 
misinterpretation, it might be wise if managers who present drama 
of serious purpose would print a précis of the plot and its progression, 
so that the threads could be gathered up at any moment of entry. 
No true lover of the theatre would intentionally arrive five minutes 
after the curtain had gone up on the first scene, and yet you will 
find that all the stalls and dress circle are filled ‘a little late,’ 
while we have seen but recently that an attempt at authoritative 
interference with this practice is resented as an outrage on the 
liberty of the subject, and openly defied. ‘I have paid for my seat, 
and I shall use it at my convenience’: that is the attitude of the 
Briton who never will be a slave, even to courtesy; so the nuisance 
is perpetually committed, and this primary act of callousness to the 
play and the players is a prelude to others scarcely less offensive. 

These occupants of the stalls and the dress circle arrive in large 
or small parties, and seem to find the theatre a most convenient 
place for gossip. They will, during the progress of a play, discuss 
with each other such vital points as the departure of a housemaid, 
the delinquencies of a lover, and the extravagance of a dressmaker, 
while they devote of course their best attentions to the appalling 
misdemeanours of some other woman. Any attempt to hush them 
into silence is met with indignant insult, and the prattle proceeds 
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through the entire evening; while during the last moments of the 
last act it is diversified by an openly expressed anxiety for supper, 
and a noisy rustling into cloaks. 

I have had the privilege of listening to a most heartrending 
discussion between husband and wife in the stalls of a theatre, when 
he pleaded and she turned a cold shoulder, and he protested and she 
refused; the whole comedy, or tragedy maybe, being enacted 
during a performance of Much Ado about Nothing. Yet, perhaps, 
these combatants were little less distressing and embarrassing than 
a tender pair of lovers, lacking the sweet quality of reticence, and 
absorbed in the question as to whether June or July would be the 
better date for their marriage. 

Even the dead-head has altered his conduct. ‘I must applaud 
because I have not paid for my seat’ showed an old-fashioned 
prejudice in favour of good manners. ‘Perish their importance; I 
like nothing, and I care nothing,’ says the dead-head of to-day, and 
he is the first to discover a draught and the last to condone a wait. 
Yet, ‘ Dear sir,— Would you give me a seat for to-morrow night ?’ has 
become the order of his existence, and he continues to follow it 
punctually. 

Some dead-heads, however, are specially valuable, and amongst 
these may be counted the servants of the Church. Only certain 
theatres will they visit, only certain plays do they deem worthy of 
their patronage, and it may be correctly hazarded that the managers 
gladly admit them with orders—holy orders. Their attitude is 
invariably one of interest, no doubt a fellow-feeling as public speakers 
making them wondrous attentive; for no idle companion ever gets 
from them encouragement to chatter, or to stray for one minute from 
the direct path of the listener. 

Now, no one would insist that playgoing is the serious business 
of life, but few would deny that it may be regarded as the serious 
pleasure, and that to witness an interesting play well acted may 
stimulate the imagination and satisfy the intellectual interpretation 
of the word enjoyment. There is no need to press the point to the 
Utopian theory of a well-known critic—that, after seeing a good play 
of domestic sentiment and high intention, ‘we leave the theatre 
wiser, better, purer.’ The following occurrence, for which I can 
personally vouch, may testify otherwise. It was in the old days of 
the German Reed entertainment at St. George’s Hall. 

A lady, hurriedly pressing through the departing crowd, trod upon 
the foot of another. 

‘Clumsy beast!’ muttered the latter irately. 

‘What words from a lady’s mouth!’ said the first in shocked 
surprise. 

‘ What a hoof on a lady’s leg! was the retort, accompanied by a 
supercilious stare of contempt. 
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And these two had just been sitting through a simple modest 
little story of affection and filial piety. If the theory of the drama’s 
immediate influence were true, I tremble to think what would have 
been the language of such an incident after a performance—let us say 
—of the Stage Society. 

Yet, it is on record that a passion-tossed man with murder in 
his heart, after witnessing The Bells, wrote to Henry Irving, in all 
humility and gratitude, that his vivid portrayal of the torture-haunted 
innkeeper had saved him from a desperate crime. Many of our 
dramatists could tell of similar epistolary testimony to the moral 
influence of their plays on the morbid consciences of impressionable 
playgoers. Whether this influence outlasts the virtuous impulse 
of the letter-writer may be questioned, but certainly a play like 
The Profligate provides the nether regions with plenty of the pro- 
verbial paving. 

Yet, at least, there is evidence that impressionable, earnest play- 
goers still exist, though we must regret that they are in so small 
a minority. We must remember they have founded clubs—and 
disorganised them—and, in spite of exhortations from distinguished 
men of letters, they continue to occupy the gallery and the pit; 
while, in displaying their primeval instincts to shout when they are 
glad, and groan when they are sorry, they supply indeed a grateful 
note of sincerity—long may they reign aloft! 

It would seem that there are two or three actors in London—it 
would be invidious to name them—whose influence upon their 
audience is direct and personal. The playgoer who visits their 
theatres does so because he wants to see the leading actor; it 
matters little what he is playing, or with whom: here it is the man, 
the individual, who attracts, and these actors suffer less than any 
others from the prevalent jealousy of their calling. At the same 
time they often overshadow the creator of the play which affords 
them their opportunity. 

In spite of the great prominence now given in the periodical 
press to all matters connected with the theatre, it is not a little 
disconcerting to find that a large proportion of those who seek enter- 
tainment in the playhouse, or go there for mere pastime, neither 
know nor care who wrote the play, while they never think of re- 
garding it from the point of view of a work of art expressive of a 
certain writer’s individuality. In the provincial and suburban pits 
the programme is seldom consulted as to the author’s identity, 
while even in West End theatres, where one might expect the 
audiences to be more ‘in the movement,’ one constantly hears 
Messrs. Pinero, Jones, Grundy, Haddon Chambers, and Carton 
credited with each other’s work. I have even heard a melodrama by 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh attributed to the author of The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray! But our dramatists may take comfort from the story 
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of the old labourer, who had lived his life out at Stratford-on-Avon, 
watching the pilgrims come and go for more than half a century, 
and, on being asked, ‘Who was this Shakespeare?’ scratched his 
head for some minutes, and replied doubtfully, ‘I be’ant quite sure, 
I think he writ the Boible.’ 

But, if the reputation of artists gains nothing from, and even 
suffers at, the hands of the ignorant playgoer, he is less ridiculous 
than the pretentiously omniscient person. We all have met the 
man who declares he was invited to consultation before the play was 
accepted, his advice asked as to the choice of the cast, and his 
decision taken as final in regard to all the details of production. No 
less are we acquainted with the woman who talks of all the actors 
and actresses by their Christian names, and retails with much pride 
anecdotes intended to reveal the intimacy of her relations with them. 

‘Doesn’t Cyril look sweet?’ I heard a gushing young maiden 
exclaim at the Haymarket Theatre, innocently regardless of the 
fact that Mr. Maude’s part was being played on that occasion by an 
understudy. 

It must be granted that the attitude towards the play and 
players is everywhere more respectful, more interested, and more 
earnest than it is in London. Different countries have, of course, 
different manners, and whereas the American, admittedly the most 
sincere lover of the theatre, will, like the Snark of fable, ‘softly and 
silently vanish away’ if the entertainment be not to his fancy, the 
Englishman, who comes to laugh, remains to boo if his expectations 
are not fulfilled ; the Frenchman shows his characteristic exuberance 
in joy as well as in despair ; and the forceful character of the German 
is displayed by his liking for short prices and long programmes. 
Here in town we seem to grow yearly more frivolous and flippant, and 
less sincere, while an engrossing egotism combined with a flagrant 
commercialism stultifies a sense of appreciation of the fine arts, of 
which, by the way, Voltaire accounted acting the finest.. 

The public and confidential intimacies of the newspaper interview, 
and what one might call the refereedom of the personal paragraph, 
supplemented by the photograph postcard, may have done much to 
cheapen the artistic influence of the theatre, through arousing an 
interest in the private lives of the players. Yet I would not quarrel 
with this interest, for it breathes popularity for the actor and the 
actress, who might as well retire as attempt to exist upon the stage 
without it. Nor would I so far affect the laudator temporis acti—a 
favourite pose, by the way, of the pleader for reform—as to suggest that 
the playgoer who was wont to revel in the acting of a David Garrick 
or a Mrs. Siddons would not equally have gratified his curiosity con- 
cerning their personalities in private had the opportunities of intimate 
publicity been what they are to-day. Indeed, is it not on record 
that Edmund Kean himself was hissed on the stage for the exposure 
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of a moral delinquency when he should have been applauded for the 
triumphant exposition of his glorious art? And were not the frail 
favourites of the stage in the period of elegant manners pilloried in 
scandalous pamphlets if only they were beautiful, talented, and frail 
enough to make the pamphlets saleable? And did not the quarrels of 
rival actresses, obstreperous actors, and oppressive managers make racy 
reading, and provide the talk of thetown? And all this irrespective 
of the play and the author! 

Yet we have an idea that in the old days people who went to the 
play went primarily for the sake of the play, or the acting, or both ; 
anyhow we like to think that they did. We like to believe in a 
sturdy race of playgoers of the past, who attended the theatre with 
the honest intention of giving themselves heart and soul to the 
play and its interpretation, recking not of the paltry scenery and 
tawdry irrelevant costume, and just content to be moved to the depths 
of their being by ‘two boards and a passion.’ We like to picture 
such an audience, with a Hazlitt and a Charles Lamb in the midst of 
it, opening the floodgates of its enthusiasm, and helping to make 
immortal reputations. 

And yet—and yet, when we ask where are the plays of yester- 
year, the great plays that such intelligent playgoers ought to have 
demanded for a Garrick, a Kemble, and a Kean, we find that not 
only are these as non-existent as the Crawford-Humbert millions, 
but that Shakespeare himself in shoddy mutilated forms satisfied 
those critical playgoers of the past, and we begin to suspect that 
the illusion of tradition is before us, and theatrical audiences in 
England were no less gregariously unintelligent a century or so 
ago than they are to-day. But that they used to put more heart 
into their playgoing, that they listened less perfunctorily, we may 
believe, and it is just this whole-heartedness of attention that our 
present playgoing so sadly lacks. We have the actors, the managers, 
and the dramatists, capable of producing a great national drama; 
what is wanted are audiences eager to make it possible, alert with 
sympathy, and anxious to encourage it and give it welcome. Is it 
too much to expect that people shall go to the theatre bent on 
bringing to the appreciation of the art which is set before them, 
all that is artistically responsive in themselves? That they shall 
meet thought with thought, imagination with imagination, that 
they shall listen and look with their brains as well as their senses ? 

When it is generally recognised that the stage, and not the 
coulisse, is the real object of the playgoer’s attention, then perhaps 
a theatrical millennium will arrive, and author, actor, manager, 
audience, and even critic, will be as a happy family linked by one 
common interest—the building of a great living dramatic literature. 


E. ARIA. 
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OUR UNEDUCATED OFFICERS 


A TRENCHANT REPORT 


THE great war just brought to a close, among the many far-reaching 
results which it has achieved, will be noted, we believe, in history 
as having been the cause of an entire revolution in the education 
and training of the officers of the British Army. 

The report now before us of the Committee to inquire into this 
subject is the first fruit, so to speak, of our war experiences, and it is 
indeed a startling and remarkable document. As we all know, there 
have been before now reports of committees and commissions furnished 
to the War Office, reports on this very subject and on many others of 
equal importance, such as the reorganisation of the War Office itself. 
It has been asked, What are the fruits of these laborious and con- 
stantly recurring investigations? The answer is nil. They had 
none, or at least infinitesimal results; the stone was carefully rolled 
to the top of the hill, and when it nearly reached the summit it was 
allowed to roll down again. The reports were carefully pigeon-holed 
and placed no doubt in security on the shelves of the War Office 
library, where they remain at the present day, undisturbed and 
unnoticed. 

We have, however, better hopes for the fate of the report just 
issued ; the public mind is thoroughly awakened, the country feels 
that the matter is too serious to be shelved and neglected. Our 
sacrifices, our disasters in the late war have produced an impression 
which cannot be effaced, nor could any Government or any War 
Minister venture to disregard the strong condemnation of the exist- 
ing system which the Committee have found it their duty to express. 
Considering the strong language used and the sweeping changes 
which have been recommended, the first feeling which must strike 
any one who reads the report is surprise that it should have been 
unanimous—that there should have been no minority dissent—or at 
least that there should not have been by a milk-and-water recom- 
mendation internal evidence of a compromise between conflicting or 
discordant opinions. This unanimity and the forcible nature of the 
language used not only add, in a degree which can scarcely be over- 
estimated, to the value of the report, but fully account for the 
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widespread interest, not to say sensation, which it has caused 
throughout the country. It reveals a condition of matters of which 
the initiated, those behind the scenes, had perhaps some idea, but 
of which the general public had absolutely no conception. The 
Committee, moreover, in its composition is essentially an impartial 
and representative body, with sufficient of the military element in 
it to remove all suggestion of its conclusions being the outcome 
of civilian ignorance or being tinged with official and long-rooted 
prejudice. 

On the first page we find the old story, an instance of cheese- 
paring economy with a corresponding sacrifice of efficiency. Although 
during the last ten years it has been found necessary largely to increase 
our Army, so that the military estimates have been‘swelled to an extent 
which would have been regarded with consternation by the most ardent 
advocate of Imperialism, say, thirty or even twenty years ago, the one 
item in which the War Office in all its wisdom has seen an opportunity 
to effect some economy has been in the education and training of its 
officers. How many millions this economy has cost us in South Africa by 
the recurrence of ‘ untoward incidents’ and the consequent prolonga- 
tion of the war can unfortunately only be a matter of conjecture. 
Thus it would appear that while in 1890-91 only 0°23 per cent. on 
the whole estimates was spent on the education of officers of the 
Army, 4,000/. being set apart as a reward for those officers attaining 
a defined standard of proficiency in certain foreign languages, in 
1898-99 even this small percentage of 0°23 had shrunk to 0°22, while 
the reward for excellence in languages had been reduced to 1,000/. 
In a similar manner another change was made with results, as it 
would appear, still more unfortunate, likewise from motives of 
economy: the post of Director-General of Military Education was 
abolished, and the supervision of educational branches handed over 
to the Military Secretary, an official already overworked and pre- 
occupied, who by no possibility could devote that attention to this 
department which its importance required. It may perhaps be only 
fair to mention that not impossibly other reasons besides those of 
economy may have had something to do with the abolition of this 
important educational post. It is notorious that some of the occu- 
pants of the office were square pegs in round holes, appointed not 
from any special qualification but because, being old and deserving 
officers, some place had to be found for them. In some cases these 
appointments remind one of a story told of Lord Beaconsfield, who 
when a certain nobleman was suggested to him as a suitable Master 
of the Buckhounds replied, ‘No; he swears too much. Let him be 
Lord High Commissioner of the Church of Scotland. He can do no 
harm there.’ It is to be hoped that in future times the powers in 
authority at the War Office, in whom is vested the dispensing of 
patronage, will not be influenced by similar motives, but will be 
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more impressed with the importance of efficient instruction for the 
officers of the Army than those who for so many years reigned 
supreme in Pall Mall. The Committee now recommend that the 
supervision and control of military education should be entrusted to 
a general officer with the title of Inspector-General of Military 
Education, and that he should be assisted by an ‘advisory Board’ and 
should be directly responsible to the Adjutant-General, to whom is 
entrusted the training of officers, and not as heretofore to the 
Secretary of State. We think that the soundness of such a re- 
commendation can scarcely be questioned. It seems, however, & 
subject for regret that the old system, which worked extremely well, 
has not been resumed, and that the so-called ‘ Advisory Board’ should 
not be named a ‘council of military education,’ thereby throwing 
responsibility on each individual member and placing the Board in 
@ more independent position than could be occupied by those who 
were only qualified to give advice, which might be accepted or dis- 
regarded at pleasure. 

The Committee divide the subject of their reference into three 
distinct heads : 

(1) The antecedent education of Army candidates. 

(2) The intermediate education of the same. 

(3) The military training of the young officer. 


Under the first head there is a strong condemnation of the system 
of education now practised by our great public schools—a censure 
all the more remarkable as the headmasters of two great public 
schools, Eton and St. Paul’s, are members of the Committee. The 
following passage on page 2 of the report should be carefully read 
by all parents, and should still more be taken to heart by those who 
are trusted by parents to educate their boys: 


In the course of their investigations the Committee have been impressed by the 
widespread dissatisfaction—e feeling expressed by practically all the witnesses— 
with the present state of education, both military and general, among the officers 
of the Army as aclass. Officers are stated to be deficient in general education. 
The Commander-in-Chief has expressed himself as dissatisfied with both the 
general and technical education of the officer; and many other witnesses had 
stated that it is no uncommon thing to find officers unable to write a good letter 
or to draw up an intelligent report. The general trend of the evidence, in short, 


is to indicate that the early education of the young officer has not, hitherto, been 
conducted on proper lines. 


It is notorious that there is no country in the world where such 
high school fees are charged for the children of the upper classes as 
in England. There is no country where the profession of school- 
master has so many prizes, is so well paid, or is in such high 
repute. The education of an Oppidan at Eton costs his parents not 
far short of 300/. a year, and much the same at Harrow, while at the 
other public schools—not excluding Wellington, originally founded, 
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so it was asserted, to give a ‘cheap and good education to sons of 
deserving officers ’-—the expenses although somewhat less are much 
on the same scale. Let any one compare our school charges with 
those of similar institutions in Germany, France, Russia, Italy or 
Switzerland, and it will be seen how much more it costs to educate a 
boy of the upper classes in this than in any other country. We 
fondly cherish the belief—a belief not unfounded—that our public- 
school education develops other qualities even more valuable than 
book learning. There is no reason, however, why this latter branch 
of education should not be ‘conducted on proper lines.’ It would 
appear that the sooner the Association of Headmasters of Public 
Schools direct their attention to this subject, the better will it be in 
the interests of their own credit and the educational efficiency of 
English youth. 

There is another point to which we think the Committee might 
well have called attention, namely, the comparative failure of our 
public schools, with some brilliant exceptions, to educate boys 
sufficiently well to enable them to pass into Sandhurst and Woolwich 
without the assistance of crammers. We do not wish to depreciate 
the services which this hard-working and most successful class of 
men have rendered to education; still, it must be conceded that 
their very existence in such large numbers in itself indicates a 
deficiency in the teaching of our great public schools. Of course 
there are and always will be found some boys who will not work, 
and others who cannot learn, but these probably form the exception, 
not the rule. Therefore it should be the exception, not the rule, as 
it used to be until very recently, that parents should be forced to 
remove boys from public schools where education had on an average 
cost over 2001. a year, and to send them to expensive crammers, where 
they are free from adequate restraint and subject to influences and 
temptations, not unfrequently most prejudicial to youths at so im- 
pressionable an age, in order that they might have any chance of 
competing successfully at Army examinations. 

The Committee, very rightly, as we think, take serious exception 
to the present form of entrance examination, and suggest various 
alterations and improvements, too long to be reviewed in this 
article, but which appear on the whole judicious and practical. The 
main feature of these new proposals, in which we think all must 
fully concur, is that a ‘knowledge of English should be insisted on 
as tested by composition, together with the main facts of the history 
and geography of the British Empire, and that this should hold the 
first place in the examination and be exacted from all candidates.’ 
When reading this passage one cannot help being reminded of some 
of the speeches of the late Mr. Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke. 
He was himself a distinguished classical scholar, well known at the 
universities, but he complained—we cannot recall the exact words— 
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that when a clever young man had completed his school and university education, 
as a rule he could write a treatise on the Greek particles, but could not ask for 
his dinner in a German hotel; he knew every island in the Augean Sea, but 
scarcely realised the difference between Bombay and Bengal ; and that whereas he 
would be intimately acquainted with all the legends of heathen mythology, he pro- 
bably had never heard of Lord North, and was quite ignorant of the effect which 
his policy produced on the destinies of the British Empire. 


We next come to the second head of the Committee’s report, 
namely, ‘The Intermediate Education of Army Candidates.’ This 
naturally deals with the military colleges of Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
which, very wisely, as we think, it recommends should be retained. 
It seems not out of place to call attention to another instance of 
War Office parsimony disclosed in this valuable report. 

The Committee make a serious complaint against the accommoda- 
tion provided for the cadets at Woolwich ; they say: ‘ The practice of 
making two, three, or four cadets sleep in one small room is on all 
grounds objectionable, and is the more inexcusable in view of the 
large sums annually paid by parents for the maintenance of their 
sons. Both in the case of Woolwich and Sandhurst it is strongly 
recommended that each cadet should have a separate bedroom, and 
also that the servants who attend to them should be given wages 
on which they can live and which render payments from the cadets 
themselves superfluous. Apparently at neither institution is this 
now the case—the servants are unable to exist on the wages given 
by Government, but nevertheless the cadets are forbidden to pay them, 
and at Sandhurst have even to sign a monthly certificate that no 
such payments are made. ‘As a result of this system at both the 
Academy and at the Military College one of the first lessons which 
the cadet receives is that it is a venial thing to disobey orders.’ Itis 
also most undesirable that a Government college should bea military 
variety of Dotheboys Hall. 

There is not space here to discuss the details of the report on 
these two military colleges; suffice it to say that, while of Woolwich 
there is modified approval, scarcely a good word is said for Sandhurst. 
It is therefore not surprising to find that the changes suggested are 
radical and sweeping, not only as regards the examinations, but also 
as to the training and organisation. In almost every one of the 
recommendations we fully concur ; there is, however, one to which at 
the outset we must take strong exception. It is recommended that 
‘instruction in foreign languages should be discontinued, with the 
exception of Hindustani, which should be confined to those cadets 
who are candidates for the Indian Staff Corps.’ In view of other 
portions of the report, in which the Committee call attention to the 
ignorance of modern languages displayed by British officers, and 
advise a more practical test in the examinations together with the 
avoidance of ‘catch questions,’ it seems strange they should suggest 
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that during the two years which it is recommended a cadet should 
pass at Sandhurst, he should be allowed entirely to forget even the 
one language which in the entrance examination he must be proved 
to know satisfactorily. The ignorance displayed by British officers 
of foreign languages has long been a reproach against our system of 
education. Apparently the Committee are fully alive to this, and 
on page 35 of their report they dwell at considerable length 
on the inducements which should be given to encourage officers to 
cultivate such proficiency. It therefore seems somewhat strange 
they should recommend that, during the two most valuable learning 
years of a young man’s life, no facilities should be afforded for keep- 
ing up that knowledge of languages which he had already acquired. 
Then, again, the following question was circulated to certain com- 
manding officers : 

When filling up the confidential reports of officers are you in the habit of test- 
ing in any way the proficiency of your officers in the languages with which they 
may claim to be acquainted? For instance the majority of officers, or at any rate 
a considerable proportion, are believed to have usually returned themselves annu- 


ally in their confidential reports as acquainted with French and German: have 
you ever heard of their statements on this point being tested ? 


The answer to the above query is as follows : 


No commanding officer tests the statement of the officer reported on, nor have 
they ever heard of its being done. [The O, C. 29th Regimental District tested all 
the officers he reported on who claimed to be acquainted with German. } 


A curious instance of the value of such confidential reports once 
came under our own notice. A deputation of German officers, on a 
visit to England, paid a visit to an English cavalry regiment, the 
majority of whose officers were public-school men, mainly educated 
at Eton and Harrow. A number of these claimed knowledge of 
German. The Colonel consulted the last confidential report and 
detailed the German scholars to entertain the German officers. 
Only one of them, however, was able to address a word to the guests 
in their own language, and this fortunate exception had not been 
at a public school at all, but had spent some years at a crammer’s in 
Stutgard. Fortunately, however, every one of the German officers 
could speak more or less English. We most earnestly hope that 
this recommendation of the Committee regarding the discontinuance 
of instruction in languages at Sandhurst may be entirely dis- 
regarded. 

All the other changes suggested in the constitution and course of 
this college appear deserving of most serious attention, although 
possibly in some minor details it may be found desirable to modify 
them. We especially commend the recommendations which tend to 
attract the best possible class of officers to fill the educational posts 
at the college, and the abolition of the titles of Professor and 
Instructor. Hitherto in the Army there has been a tendency rather 
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to look down on such appointments, and, in place of regarding them 
as a certain stepping-stone to further employment, to consider them 
almost a disqualification for practical and important posts in the 
field. This feeling, which undoubtedly existed in the Army, very 
naturally permeated to the cadets themselves, and by no means 
tended to improve the discipline or well-being of the college. In 
view of the ebullition among the cadets which has been reported 
while we write, it may not be out of place to call attention to the 
circumstance that such breaches of discipline have not unfrequently 
occurred at intervals and reached an acute stage, when the experiment 
was tried of sending young officers to Sandhurst after they had 
served a year with their regiments, as is done in Germany. Another 
instance occurs to us, not indeed within the memory of any officer 
now serving in the Army, nor do we suppose from obvious reasons 
that any detailed record of it has been retained at the War Office— 
but still the history lives strong in tradition, and it is so ludicrous in 
its details that it seems worth relating. 

A good many years ago the Sandhurst cadets complained, 
apparently with good reason, of being half starved. They made 
respectful complaints, which were disregarded; at last they rose in 
revolt and occupied the fort, which still exists behind the college. 
Threats and remonstrances produced no effect on them, and it was 
found impossible to subdue them by force. They had adopted the 
precaution of taking their arms and ammunition with them into the 
fort, and also to provision it. Moreover the military instruction 
they had received was turned to full account; there were sentinels, 
guards, picquets, and foraging parties under strong escorts—in fact, 
the authorities were at their wits’ end to devise some method how 
they might subdue the rebels. At last a brilliant idea struck the 
Governor ; he applied for the assistance of a regiment from Aldershot. 
This was too much for the public or for the parents of the mutineers ; 
the possibility of the ‘brutal soldiers’ shooting down these gallant 
boys was too atrocious, and the Governor had to capitulate at discre- 
tion. There was a flag of truce, and the mutineers were asked what 
terms they would accept; their terms were most generous, they only 
bargained for better food and more of it, together with a complete 
indemnity for all past offences. These conditions the authorities 
were only too glad to accept, and it is also related that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the day was much impressed by the military 
ability, resource, powers of command, and skilful diplomacy of the 
chief ringleader, who had organised the mutiny and conducted the 
operations throughout. In fact, so much impressed was he that he 
sent for the boy and assured him that his future military career 
would be in no way prejudiced by this incident, but that every 
opportunity would be afforded him of turning his great ability to 
good account. It would be interesting to know what happened to 
this promising boy, as tradition on this point is unhappily silent. 
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Before quitting the subject of Sandhurst it seems worth while to 
quote just one paragraph of the Committee’s report as a specimen 
of their complete condemnation of the college as it is now organised. 
When speaking of the existing course of instruction it is said : 

As an illustration of the system now pursued, it appears that the cadets are 
required to pipeclay their own buff waist-belts, but that their rifles are cleaned 
for them. This is remarkable, for while a cadet might acquire a familiarity with 
the mechanism of a rifle from being required to clean it, the educational value of 
pipeclaying a belt is extremely slight. 


We next come to the third head of the report—namely, ‘ The 
Training of the Young Officer.’ We cannot but regret that when 
dealing with this branch of their subject the Committee have been so 
sweeping in their reflections, not only on the qualifications but also 
on the zeal of young officers. It is said: 

The Committee have been informed on very high authority that the majority 
of young officers will not work unless compelled, that keenness is out of fashion, 


that it is not the correct form; the spirit and fashion is rather not to show keen- 
ness, and the idea is, to put it in a few words, to do as little as they possibly can. 


As will be seen, it would be difficult to convey a more serious 
reflection than the above on the professional zeal and character of 
the young British officer. We believe it to be quite unjustifiable— 
not, perhaps, as regards actual knowledge, but most certainly as 
regards the desire to learn and to rise in their profession. Human 
nature is much the same all the world over, and unless the authorities 
afford officers facilities for studying their profession and hold out 
some inducements for them to attain more proficiency, it is by no 
means surprising that young men should devote more attention to 
manly exercises and games than to dull military routine which no 
pains is taken to render either interesting or instructive—more 
especially if professional zeal or ability carries with it no substantial 
reward. 

There is no doubt that for many years this state of things existed 
in the British Army. The training was dull, uninteresting, and 
unpractical ; money was grudged and not unfrequently absolutely 
withheld for manceuvres, the only means of training troops for actual 
war, while military ability carried with it no reward. The officers 
selected for high command were not those distinguished on account 
of their ability or military knowledge, but were men who chanced to 
be friends of those in authority and were not likely to give trouble. 
The Staff College was viewed with the greatest disfavour, as it inter- 
fered with patronage, and, although public opinion would not tolerate 
its entire abolition, every effort was made to discredit its training 
and to ignore the claims for employment of those officers who had 
passed it with credit. 

It is not, therefore, surprising, if such a state of matters existed 
throughout the British Army for so many years, that there should still 
be an absence of sound professional knowledge among many of its 
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officers, and that the old leaven of indifference should not be entirely 
eradicated. We believe, however, that as regards the Army of the 
present day the remarks of the Committee are far too sweeping. 
It is now the ‘ form’ and fashion to be keen. British officers are as 
anxious as those of any other army to learn their duties, provided 
moderate facilities are afforded them to acquire knowledge, and they 
have reason to believe that all the time and labour they devote 
to professional study has not been absolutely thrown away. The 
following paragraph, quoted from page 32 of the report, which deals 
with examinations for promotion, is much to the point: 

It is useless to expect that the examinations, however much they have improved 
in form, will have any real effect on the efficiency of the officer so long as the 
whole syctem is vitiated by the fact that it makes no difference to the subsequent 
career of an officer whether he passes with the highest possible distinction or only 
succeeds in scraping through. In fact, it does not appear that an officer who is 


recorded as ‘distinguished’ in any subject, or who secures a special certificate for 
efficiency, derives therefrom any advantage whatever. 


The Committee in their report dwell at considerable length on the 
important subject of cavalry expenses, At the present time the supply 
of candidates for cavalry commissions is not equal to the demand, hence 
it has been found necessary to reduce the standard of examination and 
to admit to the mounted branch young men who could not compete 
successfully for admission to the other service. As from the special 
nature of their duties in actual war young cavalry officers are thrown 
more on their own initiative, and have to use their own intelligence 
more than is required of infantry, artillery, or engineer officers—in 
fact, as the fate of an army and the success of a campaign may hinge 
on the reconnoitring report of a cavalry subaltern—such a state of 
things is not only deplorable, but absolutely dangerous. In this, 
however, as in the matter of education, the Committee point out 
that the leaven must come from the top. The authorities must 
show the example and reduce the necessary expenses of officers by 
providing them with chargers, as in the Field Artillery, by reducing 
the expense of dragging about useless furniture, and many other 
unnecessary expenses, such as continual alteration in extravagant 
uniforms. When this is done it will then be the duty of command- 
ing officers to see that, while an officer with means is not irritated 
and annoyed by vexatious sumptuary regulations, it may be possible 
for any young man with, say, 200/. a year besides his pay to serve in 
cavalry without running into debt. We may add that it is most 
earnestly to be hoped that the authorities in this matter may not 
run to the other extreme, and by instituting absurd restrictive 
enactments prevent young men of independent fortune and the best 
class from joining the Army. The services of the Yeomanry, both 
officers and troopers, in South Africa have shown that a man may have 
an income of many thousands a year and yet may be self-denying, 
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self-sacrificing, and willing to endure any hardship or face any 
danger. It would be a pity if this class were in any way deterred 
from embracing the Army as a profession. 

Before concluding this paper we must call attention to a striking 
phenomenon—for we can call it by no other name— in connection with 
this most remarkable and sensational report. It appears that the 
Committee in the course of their investigation examined no fewer than 
seventy-two witnesses—some of them more than once, and many at 
great length, and among these witnesses the name of Lord Wolseley 
is conspicuous by its absence. In fact, we understand he was never 
invited to attend or to give the Committee the benefit of his advice 
and unrivalled experience. It is only fair to say that this un- 
accountable omission detracts much from the value of the report as a 
whole. 

We must remind our readers that Lord Wolseley was for many 
years at the War Office, not only in subordinate posts and as Quarter- 
master and Adjutant-General under the Duke of Cambridge, but also 
for five years as Commander-in-Chief. Hence while the present 
Commander-in-Chief has spent nearly all his service in India and 
may be regarded as an expert in all matters connected with Indian 
organisation, so Lord Wolseley: may be said to occupy the same 
position regarding our home army, as no one has had so great an 
opportunity of studying it. The omission of Lord Wolseley’s evi- 
dence is all the more to be regretted as for, say, the last twenty-five 
years he has been the recognised champion of military advancement 
and education, as opposed to those who were perfectly satisfied with 
the old system and wished to leave matters as they were. In fact, it 
may be said that for many years past the British Army is indebted 
directly or indirectly to the influence of Lord Wolseley for any 
special training which it has received. There is another reason why 
the evidence of the late Commander-in-Chief would have been 
especially valuable. Being now freed from all official restraint and 
in an independent position, he would have been at liberty to speak 
his mind freely, and still further, having been so many years behind 
the scenes, he might possibly have been able to lift the veil and let 
the British public know whether the efficiency of their Army, which 
costs them so dear, is made to suffer from ill-judged parsimony. He 
might have been able to make it known whether those responsible 
for the education and efficiency of the Army had a free hand. In 
conclusion it seems only right that due credit should be given to 
the present Secretary of State for War for his action in appointing 
this Committee, and it is to be hoped that his most energetic efforts 
to improve the British Army may be crowned with success. 


Frank 8S. RvssELL, 
Major-General. 
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THE PORT OF LONDON 


THE twentieth century is likely to be characterised by a war of 
tariffs and a struggle for commercial supremacy, rather than by any 
great change in the balance of power as the result of a great war, 
though who can foresee to what political combination the struggle 
for commercial supremacy between Germany, America, and England 
may lead? We cannot ignore the fact that England, which was the 
greatest producer of iron and steel, is now being surpassed by 
America and Germany. England is still the largest exporter of 
these products, yet pig iron from the new mines in Cape Breton, 
worked by American capital and supported by Canadian bounty-fed 
coal, has recently been sent to Glasgow. 

We are far behind Germany in our electrical appliances. The 
Corporation of Manchester have taken in a contract for a large portion 
of their electrical plant from Germany, which was able to supply 
it far cheaper than any English firm. 

American capital is also being imported into England. On the 
Manchester Ship Canal the British Westinghouse Company are 
preparing for large electrical works; and at Rugby the Houston 
Company, backed by American capital, are setting up large works 
to supply electric traction. American capitalists are competing 
for the control of the London subways. The American Shipping 
Combine are purchasing the principal transatlantic steamers, mainly 
to enable them to control the freights and quote through rates 
over the American lines, say from Chicago to English ports or 
inland towns. Should they exercise further the power that con- 
centrated capital must legitimately have, the commercial supremacy 
of England may be seriously threatened. To illustrate this the 
chairman of the Liverpool Shipowners’ Association has pointed out 
that since 1890 2,096 British steamships, with a tonnage of 
1,836,000 tons, have been sold to foreigners; and as the foreign 
owners will be able to select their own ports, if London does not 
offer greater facilities for the large steamers they will be sent to 
other ports. 

It is this commercial crisis that makes the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Port of London important to every Englishman, 
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though the desire of the amalgamated companies of the London 
docks to obtain by legislation funds to enlarge their docks and to 
pay their shareholders higher dividends was the immediate cause of 
the appointment. 

The general public are not much concerned with the past history 
of these dock companies, which is gone into fully in the report, 
except in so far as their management would imperil confidence in 
their ability to make the Port of London an up-to-date port instead 
of one with a record of past success and of present inability to cope 
with the largest class of vessels now employed ; with respect to these 
we shall have to mention the leading facts. 

After these few preliminary remarks it is first necessary to state 
what is the character and position of the trade of the Port of 
London. 

The annual tonnage of the Port of London may be taken at about 
15,000,000 tons, and only about half of this uses the docks; the 
other half of the tonnage (though many of these vessels are counted 
several times over, as in the case of short-voyage steamers) is com- 
posed of small vessels mostly about 1,000 tons and under, very 
largely colliers or steamers which have their own wharves, and only 
a small portion now pay dues owing to exemption of lighters and 
coasting trade. 

The trade is thus composed of two main classes. First, there is 
the inland or coasting trade, and the direct trade for the supply of 
the commercial wants and the food of London, which increases with 
the increase of the population, and will increase as long as those 
wants can most cheaply be supplied by water carriage in com- 
petition with the railway companies; even then Southampton, 
Dover, or Newhaven may be able to compete with London if the Port 
of London is not improved. Second, the transhipment trade, includ- 
ing that to the Continent and to Eastern and Western ports. This 
has largely diminished since the opening of the Suez Canal, which 
enabled the Mediterranean ports to obtain goods from the East by a 
direct line of steamers, and by the improvement of the ports of 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, and Bremen in the North, which are 
now the distributing ports for Central Europe. 

London is not the only port affected by the recent growth of the 
enlarged ports of Hamburg and Antwerp. The French are alarmed 
at the decadence of their ports, and an article appeared in the Petit 
Marseillais' commenting on a report from the Antwerp Chamber of 
Commerce, from which I glean some important facts. Since the 
abolition of the Scheldt dues threw open the Port of Antwerp it has 
been constantly progressing : from a port tonnage of 3,063,825 tons 
in 1880 it had increased to 4,506,277 tons in 1890, to 5,322,262 


1 The 21st of April 1901. 
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tons in 1895, and to 6,872,848 tons in 1899; it is at this time the 
third port of Western Europe. This is a result of which the 
Belgians have reason to be proud. But the principal cause is that 
Antwerp has become more and more a, so to speak, supplementary port 
of the German Empire ; the carrying of emigrants to America is very 
important, and it is especially from the American coast that the 
commercial and maritime increase comes. Napoleon wished to make 
Antwerp a pistol pointed at London, the heart of England ; and does 
not the great Belgian port somewhat play this part to-day ? 

But the progress of Hamburg is still more significant. In 1880 
Hamburg was only the fifth port of Western Europe, and came after 
Marseilles, with a port tonnage of 2,766,806 tons; in 1899 Hamburg 
had risen to the second rank, and closely presses London, with a port 
tonnage of 7,765,950 tons. 

This remarkable progress is due to three causes—the general 
development of Germany since the war of 1870-1871; the 
marvellous network of communications—railroads for light and 
' costly goods, canals for heavy goods—which border upon Hamburg ; 
and, lastly, the initiative spirit and the activity of the Hamburgers. 

Another port whose progress is still more marked, and which 
although situated on Dutch territory may perhaps be considered as 
a sort of annexe to the German ports, is that of Rotterdam; the 
seventh in 1890, it is to-day the fourth, and has considerably dis- 
tanced Marseilles, going from 1,681,650 tons to 6,323,072. 

The Port of Marseilles from the fourth rank in 1880 has fallen 
to the sixth rank in 1890, though the amount of its tonnage has 
always slowly increased: 2,769,047 in 1880 to 3,458,914 in 1890 
and 4,699,168 in 1899. 

The foreign trade of London and Liverpool is compared with 
that of other foreign ports in the following table. The figures of 
London and Liverpool are taken from the Board of Trade Returns for 
1900 for vessels with cargoes and in ballast, and those for foreign 
ports from the Petit Marseillais : 





Position as a port 
Increase 
1880 





London - . | 5,970,341 9,437,950 8,467,609 
Liverpool . . | 4,918,324 6,152,187 1,238,863 
Antwerp. . | 8,063,825 6,872,848 8,809,023 
Marseilles . . | 2,769,047 4,699,168 1,930,121 
Hamburg . . | 2,766,806 7,765,950 4,999,144 
Havre . ‘ . | 1,969,000 2,175,000 206,000 
Rotterdam . - | 1,681,650 6,323,072 4,641,422 

















1 Now below Bremen. 


To return to the transhipment trade of the Port of 
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one of the witnesses attributes to the Merchandise Marks Acts the 
diminution of the trade by many thousands of tons; in point of 
fact it practically destroyed the whole of the German trade which 
used to come over for Australia and elsewhere. The result of that 
was that the German shipping was largely increased. That was 
owing to no cause of expense, but because the Legislature decided 
that, assuming the goods could be in any way thought to be 
attached to Great Britain, they should be stopped and possibly con- 
fecated or sent back in certain circumstances. 

These transhipments are made in barges, and form an important 
part ofthe trade of the coasters as well as of the ocean steamers, 
or which the outward cargo is of great importance; and it is 
indispensable that these goods should be free and continue to be 
f any port charges, because the trade has to be brought to 
Loncon, and can only be secured at a minimum freight which has to 
over agency and shipping charges in London, otherwise any charges 
would tend to drive these goods to Rotterdam or other northern 
ports, and this view is supported by the resolution of the Short 
Traders’ Association which they have laid before the Commission. 

lhere has been some question whether the trade of the Port of 
London is affected by the dues of or charges incidental to the Port, 
especially as compared with other ports in the north of Europe. 

There appears to be a difference between the charges in the 
coasting trade in small ships of 1,500 tons and under, and in the 
ships in the foreign trade, whose owners consider London a dear port— 
taking into consideration pilotage charges, detention, and labour—as 
compared with the ports of Antwerp and Hamburg. The detention 
in London is greater than that of other ports, and loss of time means 
loss of money, probably 100/. to 1501. a day in some cases. 

One of the great drawbacks to the Port of London is the want of 
despatch in the unloading of cargo and the consequent loss to the 
shipowner. 

Sir Alfred Jones states that while London costs about the same 
as Liverpool and Avonmouth, the despatch is about five times as bad 
in the case of a large vessel in London. 

The usage of the Port of London is, that if required by the 
consignee the goods have to be delivered not merely on the quay 
but to the consignee’s barge. There is great difficulty in doing this 
with the mixed cargoes that large steamers now convey, and it is 
cheaper for the shipowner to pay ls. 6d. or 2s. per ton to get the 
sorting done on the delivery made on the quay than to suffer delay 
and loss consequent on the ship discharging overside to craft. 

Sir Thomas Sutherland considers that shipowners ought to be 
able to discharge their ships in dock, on to the dock quay entirely, 
as they do in all great ports, and that the subsequent handling of 
goods, if they are to be taken away by barges for the convenience of 
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consignees, should be at the cost of these consignees; but in the 
present state of the dock plant and of their warehouses, which are 
simply ground-floor sheds, it would be impossible to discharge in toto 
the large cargoes which are now brought into the docks. 

It is difficult to realise: how great is the capacity of these large 
ships. Mr. Douglas Owen points out that the cargo of a vessel, not 
by any means of the largest size—viz. of 8,000 tons—would require 
1,000 ‘truckloads or fifty trainloads to transport it; how can it be 
sorted, whether bags, cases, or packages, except there is a shed into 
which it can be lifted by hydraulic power, with five or seven stories 
to hold different classes of goods? The following are types of sheds 
recently erected in the Port of Manchester. Itis in these provisions 
which are supplied in the newest Port of Manchester that London is 
deficient, and in which the modern ports of Antwerp or Hamburg 
have the advantage over London. In Manchester a line of railway 
and road for waggons run into the sheds so as to save as much as 
possible the cost of handling the goods. Alongside timber ships 
a floating platform is placed on which the timber is stacked and 
moved to any part of the port, and the vessel is discharged on both 
sides at once, on to the platform and quay. 
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The custom of the Port of Liverpool is to make the delivery 
of the goods from the vessel on to the quay the fulfilment of the 
freight contract, whereas if that is done in the Port of London, 
quay, dues are payable by the shipowner. The Atlantic Transport 
Company and the North American steamers and ‘tramps’ have 
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adopted the Liverpool custom, with the result that the cargo is 
discharged, on an average, in a week instead of three weeks. This 
change has, however, met with great opposition, and has mainly been 
adopted by the American traders. 

The large steamers also cannot lie with safety off the dock 
entrances, and if ships fail from any cause to enter with the tide 
they have to return to Gravesend, which is a very serious drawback, 
especially if obliged{to do so late in the afternoon. To avoid the 
delay the river should be dredged, so as to give a wider and deeper 
channel westward of the Nore. 

The Thames is placed at some disadvantage in comparison with 
ports like Southampton and Liverpool, which are not at such a 
distance from the sea; the docks are at some distance from the centre 
of the town, the warehouse accommodation is too scattered, road 
and railway transport is not sufficient, and barges are almost a 
necessity for the Port. Its waterway is not blocked with ice in 
winter like the Scheldt or the Elbe, but is not sufficiently deep for 
the large class of vessels. On the other hand, the river is free from 
any obstruction to navigation, such as rocks, rapids, or bar; it has but 
one main tidal stream, which is not subject to be silted up or to have 
constantly shifting shoals; it has a gradually opening channel to the 
sea, and its bed can be easily dredged and the depth of its waterway 
maintained. The River Thames, with all its natural advantages, has 


been hitherto left with the dredging of the bed inadequately carried 
out. 

The complaints of the shipowners are summed up by the Com- 
missioners under the following heads, viz. : 


(1) The inadequacy of the existing quay and berth accommodation for ships, 
and, in some cases, of entrance locks and depth of water in the docks, to meet 
the increased and increasing dimensions of modern steamships. They think that, 
in the words of Sir Edwyn Dawes, there should be ‘another large and com- 
modious deep-water dock, provided with all modern appliances for rapid dis- 
charging and loading.’ 

(2) The inadequacy of the existing quay space and sorting sheds to receive 
the increasing bulk of modern cargoes, and to give facilities for their rapid 
sorting and delivery. It is urged that there is special need for accommodation 
for refrigerated produce—a new and large branch of trade. 

(3) The want of easy access to the quays for barges, resulting in delays in 
the clearing of cargoes. 

(4) The consequent congestion of the docks caused by barges floating about 
while they await means to approach, and getting in the way of the movements of 
ships. 

(5) The insufficiency of graving docks, and the inadequacy of dock plant, of 
cranes, tugs, &c. 


The next question is, Is the trade of London increasing or 
diminishing ? 
In 1878 England’s steam tonnage was ten times as great as that 
of Germany, Holland, and Belgium. In 1898 it was only five times as 
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great; those countries have developed their trade and it is not ours 
that has decreased. While between 1881 and 1899 the tonnage 
entered into the Port has increased from ten million tons to nearly 
fifteen millions, the area of the docks has only increased by seventy- 
three acres, the total acreage in 1899 being 631 acres. 

Another important fact beariog on the Port of London is thai 
since 1890 the number of British steamers engaged in the foreign 
trade has not materially increased. The number of steam vessels 
under 1,600 tons is steadily decreasing ; vessels of from 1,600 to 
2,000 tons show a decrease in 1899 for the first time, while vessels 
of from 2,000 tons upwards have been steadily increasing since 1860. 
In 1860 there were only five steam vessels of 2,000 tons and 
upwards, while in 1899 there were 1,108 vessels. It is further 
significant that the steam vessels above 4,000 tons, which in 1894 
numbered 19, and in 1898 66, rose in 1899 to 98, a most significant 
increase in the number of the largest vessels. 

Of the 327 vessels above 3,000 tons it will be found that, while 
Liverpool has 149, or 45°56 per cent., and Glasgow 61, or 18°65 per 
cent., London has only 46, or 14:07 per cent. 

The number of German vessels between 7,000 and 10,000 gross 
tonnage is 15, against 63 British; and over 10,000 tons, 19, against 
22 British. Germany is thus building large vessels out of all pro- 
portion to its commercial fleet, compared with what Great Britain is 
building in connection with its enormous fleet of merchant vessels. 

The Clerk of the London County Council sums up his statement 
by the remark that ‘if London cannot properly accommodate the 
largest ships, not only its own trade, but the trade of the kingdom is 
seriously menaced.’ 

I must here make an explanatory remark on the comparison of 
the tonnage of one port with another. Too much weight cannot be 
given to the amounts of tonnage alone, as the statistics of trade 
founded on tonnage are very misleading. The chairman of the 
London and India Docks Company stated that the tonnage of shipping 
entering the docks of the compiny to discharge during the six 
months of 1901 was 2,373,337 tons, showing an increase of 23,152 
tons as compared with the corresponding period of 1900; there 
was also an increase of 23,132 tons in the tonnage of vessels entering 
coastwise to discharge. He remarked that the company had been 
condemned when they raised the dues on ships from 1s. to 1s. 6d. 
in 1902, and people said the Port of London would be ruined and 
the dock traffic driven to other ports. Thecontrary was the fact, as 
the tonnage in January under the new arrangement showed a total 
increase of 48,000 tons. 

But, as the chairman of the Manchester Ship Canal pointed 
out this year in his address to the shareholders, tonnage alone is 
not an adequate test of the goods brought into port, and it was 
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necessary to remember that at many ports a great passenger trade 
in steamers of large registered tonnage was constantly being entered 
inwards, especially as many of the large passenger steamers now 
also carry cargo. The coastwise trade statistics only give tonnage of 
ships, and no record of weight of cargo. In Manchester, for instance, 
in 1900, with an increased tonnage of 397,000 tons over 1896, the 
increased weight of merchandise was 1,275,000 tons. In drawing 
a comparison as to the relative increase of London and other ports, 
the declared value of foreign trade showed that as between 1894 
and 1900 the London increase was fifty millions; yet when the 
average prices of commodities during the years 1894 and 1900 were 
compared by means of Sauerbeck’s ‘Commodity Price Barometer,’ 
the average price of the forty-five leading articles of commerce 
was about 19 per cent. higher in 1900 as compared with 1894. 
On this basis it would be seen that the value of London’s foreign 
trade in 1894 would have been 259 millions instead of being 
declared at 218 millions. Consequently forty-one millions of 
London’s increase of fifty millions between 1894 and 1900 were the 
result of higher prices, and only nine millions represented the in- 
creased volume of trade. 

The question really is, not whether the tonnage that comes to 
London is less in comparison with other ports, but whether the large 
steamers, which now carry a considerable proportion of foreign goods, 
are deterred from coming to London either by the want of sufficient 
depth of water or from the absence of sufficient facilities for dis- 
charging their goods, and consequent delays which lead to expense 
and make London a dearer port for that class of vessels than either 
Southampton or Antwerp, Hamburg or Rotterdam. This has been 
shown by the evidence to be the case. 

I must now deal with the Port authority, although it will be 
impossible to deal fully within the limits of this article with all the 
different authorities of the Port which are mentioned in the report 
of the Royal Commission. 

If unity of administration leads to strength, divided responsibility 
must tend to weakness. When one reads in the reports published 
by the County Council that there are fifty-four bodies, beginning 
with the Crown, among whom the privileges and duties relating to 
the Port of London are divided, it is not surprising that there should 
be complaints of the deficiencies of the Port as compared with other 
leading ports either at home or on the Continent. There are too 
many partially conflicting or overlapping jurisdictions to enable any 
comprehensive scheme for the improvement of the navigation and 
docks being carried out on the present lines. 

The Watermen’s Company, the Lightermen’s and the Wharfinger’s 
Company, and the other interests affected have all laid their cases 
before the Commission, and they have had the advantage of appear- 
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ing by counsel, so that their claims have been fully brought under 
consideration before an as impartial tribunal as possibly could be 
selected. 

The first step to remedy this want of unity,was in 1857, when a 
new authority was created and the Thames Conservancy was formed, 
their jurisdiction extending from Staines to Southend. Their powers 
have been enlarged by subsequent Acts, and they are now the chief 
public authority to whom the control of most of the business of the 
Port and the task of looking after the navigable channel of the river 
are entrusted. Their revenue is derived from tonnage dues—}d. and 
#d. a ton levied on ships of a certain size and character entering and 
leaving the Port. For some time there has been an annual surplus 
of income over expenditure, and they have not exhausted their 
borrowing powers. 

The Departmental Committee of 1894 (known as the Wolfe Barry 
Commission) reported strongly in favour of the river being deepened 
to the extent of thirty feet at least up to Gravesend, or even up to 
the Albert Docks, so that the largest vessels should be able to’proceed 
up the river at all states of the tide to the principal docks. 

The Thames Conservancy since 1896 have carried out certain 
dredging works, though only up to a depth of twenty-five or twenty- 
six feet, but have not interpreted the recommendations of the Wolfe 
Barry Commission as mandatory. They have, however, now, at 
the urgent request of the Royal Commission, prepared an estimate 
of the cost of dredging up to the Surrey Commercial Docks, 
amounting to 2,280,147/. This proposal will be further discussed 
when we deal with the recommendations of the Royal Commission. 

The history of the docks is told in full detail in the report. For 
present purposes it is sufficient to mention that formerly the contro} 
of the Thames was in the hands of the Mayor and Corporation of the 
City of London, but nothing of great importance was done till a 
private company composed of West India merchants, after some 
opposition from the Corporation, eventually joined with the City in 
promoting a Bill for the establishment of docks in 1799. This Act 
carried out the recommendation of a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, and the Corporation and a private company thus joined 
in creating the West India Docks and a canal across the Isle of 
Dogs. 

The West India Company had a monopoly for twenty-one years 
of the West India trade, and during most of that time paid good 
dividends and constructed new works. Other docks also were made 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and the London and 
St. Katharine Docks Company got their Bill in 1825. 

Select Committees of the House of Commons sat in 1822 and 
1823 and declined to renew the monopoly of the West India Dock 
Company, and the dock companies gradually lost the exclusive 
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privileges of the bonded warehouse system conceded to their ware- 
houses. 

To return to the time of the first Dock (1799) Act, sec. 138. 
Since then barges and lighters have been exempted from the pay- 
ment of rates chargeable upon vessels, the contention being that the 
water of the Thames was free and that the dock companies had been 
granted their rights on an express agreement that in return no 
charge should be made on lighters going into the docks, which had 
always from time immemorial been free to use the river and the 
private wharves which had sprung up along its banks, and which 
were the only means of communication with the City warehouses. 

In 1855 the East and West India Dock Companies brought in a 
Bill to repeal the statutory exemption clauses of the original Act 
and to empower the taxing of lighters and barges. This proposition, 
rejected in 1855 by a large majority, was again brought forward in 
1900 and rejected, with a reference of the whole subject to the Royal 
Commission. 

In the early part of last century the dock companies earned 
good dividends, mainly by the income from their warehouses, where a 
large number of dutiable articles at that time were stored. But 
since then the companies under -free trade have not made the same 
profit from their warehouses; and after a ruinous competition between 
the two principal companies, which are now amalgamated into one, 
and which have paid but slender dividends, the question has been 
raised again, in order not only to increase the profits of the Company, 
but on the grounds that they are unable to raise funds to improve 
their docks without further taxing powers on goods entering the 
docks, especially by a toll on barges. Three-fourths of the goods— 
viz. 4,820,313 tons out of a total tonnage of 6,359,564 tons dis- 
charged or loaded—pay no charge. This proposal is objected to by 
the riverside authorities, not only because the exemption has been 
specifically made by Parliament in a succession of Acts, but mainly 
by the shipping interest on the ground that if further taxes or dues 
are levied they should be levied by a public body of a representative 
character, rather than by a private company, however well managed. 

The company state that they are put to the expense of 50,000. 
a year in additional dredging and pumping to replace loss of water 
in consequence of continual lockings. They make out a strong case 
for some compensation for actual expenditure out of pocket without 
any return. 

It has been well argued that barges in London should be looked 
upon as a means of conveyance, such as carts and horses or railway 
waggons are in other ports, and that, as in Manchester and Liverpool 
docks, all goods should pay dues whether in ships or barges, and that 
the barges should still be free, but subject to greater control 
than they have hitherto been; and it has been suggested that 
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probably a separate barge entrance to the docks might be feasible in 
order to prevent any delay in large ships entering the docks, by 
the crowding and congestion of the water outside and inside the 
docks by barges, which at present is one of the complaints against 
the existing system by the shipping companies. 

Since the Ist of January, 1900, the two companies have amalga- 
mated and are now styled the London and India Docks Company, and 
their new issues are stated in the report, the amount of which will be 
dealt with later on. 

The only complete scheme brought before the Royal Commission 
is the proposal of the London and India Docks Company, who 
have now raised the dues on shipping from ls. to ls. 6d. per ton, 
and they estimate the increase from that source will be from 80,000/. 
to 100,000/., which they propose to utilise for the construction of 
a new dock on the only available site within the limit of the London 
cartage area, viz. to the south of the Royal Albert Docks. 

They also propose that they should have power to charge dues on 
barges, with a maximum rate of 4d. per ton, which they estimate, on 
a basis of 3d. per ton, to produce 56,250/., and to levy dues on goods, 
which they estimate to produce 177,833/. In consideration of these 
powers they agree that there shall be a right of appeal to the 
Railway Commissioners as to the amount of the charges as between the 
different classes of goods ; and that, in lieu of the present maximum 
tonnage dues of ls. 6d. and rent of 2d. per ton per week, there shall 
be a maximum charge, to include freedom from rent for four weeks, 
of 1s. 4d. per ton. Further, that the maximum dividend shall be 
4 per cent., and any surplus shall be applied to either making up any 
deficiency of dividend after the date of obtaining above powers, the 
redemption of loan capital, the provision of a reserve fund not to 
exceed one-tenth of the total capital, or the reduction of charges on 
goods and shipping. 

The Surrey Commercial Docks are in a prosperous condition, and 
have paid 5 and 6 per cent. dividends to the shareholders for many 
years; though, in view of fresh capital expenditure, in 1901, 5 per cent. 
was declared. They have issued stock up to 2,227,104I., and their 
stock is quoted at between 25 to 30 per cent. more than its nominal 
amount. 

The Millwall Docks belong to a separate company, and deal 
largely in the import of grain. They have spent money recently in 
erecting grain elevators, and consequently they have paid no dividends 
for the last two or three years, and much is still required to bring 
the dock and its appliances into an efficient state of repair. 

There are several minor questions which require consideration. 
The lightermen’s strike has only strengthened the recommendations 
of a previous inquiry by the Thames Traffic Committee in 1878, in 
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favour of abolishing the monopoly of the Watermen’s Company. The 
Watermen’s Company is an anachronism, says one of the witnesses. 

The pilotage charges are also one of the causes of the extra 
charges which make the Port unpopular. The pilot’s charges are 
much higher in London than in Liverpool and other ports. There 
are now two pilots which are compulsory: one from the dock to 
Gravesend, and another to take the vessel out to sea. The licensing 
and control of the pilots, and duties performed by the Trinity House 
of buoying and lighting the river, might be fully transferred to the 
new authority, as is the case in other harbour authorities on the 
Tyne and the Mersey. 

The system adopted by the Customs in London of working only 
from eight till four in the afternoon, even in summer, leads to 
charges of overtime, which is one of the grievances of the trade of 
the Port, and it is suggested the legal day of the Customs should be 
extended to meet the wants of the Port. 

The Foreign Cattle Market is out of place at Deptford. In earlier 
days, when its trade consisted of cattle brought from the Continent 
of Europe by small vessels, its locality was not objectionable. Now 
the trade has completely altered, and consists almost exclusively of 
cattle from the northern States of America and Canada. These 
cattle are carried with the least possible suffering in steamers of 
such size that a yearly increasing number of them cannot go to 
Deptford, the consequence being that the beasts have to be 
transhipped at Gravesend with some suffering and inconvenience, 
and at a cost of 2s. per head. This cost to two companies in 1899 
amounted to 4,262/. The total cost of transhipping beasts for the 
present year will in all probability amount to 9,000/. or 10,0001. 
Where cattle-carrying steamers can deliver their beasts direct to 
Deptford, much difficulty, risk, and delay occur, the vessels frequently 
losing one or two tides in proceeding to Deptford and returning 
thence back to dock. 

Ihave now mentioned the principal questions which were brought 
before the Royal Commission in pursuance of the objects of the 
inquiry into the administration of the Port of London, and other 
matters connected with the Port and the water approaches thereto. 

The most important point which the Royal Commission had to 
determine is, in what way the Port of London could be administered 
to obtain the results of unity of action, which the various bodies 
now entrusted with its management had failed to attain. 

There was a large preponderance of opinion in favour of one 
representative trust, though there was a considerable divergence of 
opinion as to how that trust should be constituted and financed. The 
schemes of the London Chamber of Commerce, the City Corporation, 
and the London County Council agree only in the constitution of a new 
body to control the river. The London County Council propose that 
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the new authority should be practically a committee of that body, 
as they propose to find the capital necessary for the purchase of the 
docks on the security of the London rates, and to control its expen- 
diture. 

Compare the Thames with the Clyde, and look how much has 
been made by judicious outlay of money on a river that scarcely 
deserves its name. The Clyde Navigation Trustees lately stated they 
have been able to convert that streamlet into a navigable channel 
not surpassed by any of the larger rivers of the kingdom. 

The most successfully managed port in England at the present 
time is probably Liverpool, but it is only in the last ten years that 
the Liverpool Dock Trust has dredged away the bar by the new 
system of sand pumps, and there is now thirty feet of water at all 
tides instead of only for a limited period at high tide. Similar 
advantages would result if the various bodies now entrusted with 
the many administrative functions relating to the Port of London 
were merged in one. 

The Commissioners have made their unanimous report after 
having examined representatives of fourteen public bodies, and 114 
witnesses, and have agreed upon the following main recommendations, 
which I will deal with further in detail. 

That the powers of the Thames Conservancy in connection with 
the river below Teddington, and the licensing and control of the 
watermen and lightermen, and the regulation of lighters and other 
craft, as well as the powers of the Trinity House, should be vested in 
a new authority to be hereafter constituted by Parliament. 

That, subject to certain financial and other arrangements, the 
London and India, Surrey Commercial, and Millwall Dock Companies 
should be transferred to the new authority. The other docks, wharves, 
or railways connected with the docks are left intact; the value of 
the wharves alone has been put at 13,000,000/. The sanitary 
police control of the Port is left in the hands of the existing 
authorities. The area of the jurisdiction should be from Teddington 
locks, as the limit of the tidal action, to a line drawn from Haven- 
gore Creek, in Essex, to Warden Point in the Isle of Sheppey, Kent, 
and should embrace the present actual eastward limit of the Customs 
port and that of the Thames Conservancy for collecting port dues, 
and for special purposes of dredging, buoying, lighting, &c., as far as 
the’ line between Harwich Naze and the North Foreland. On the 
south the mouth of the Medway is excluded. 

Among the first duties of the new authority would be the dredg- 
ing of the river. With vessels of over 600 feet in length and a 
draft of 33 feet the present channel, alleged to be of 1,000 feet, 
with'a depth of 26 feet at low water, is not adequate.. A channel 
of not less than 30 feet in depth at low. water of spring tides 
should be made from the Nore to the entrance of the Royal Albert 
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Docks, with a width of 1,000 feet as far as Crayfordness, and from 
Crayfordness to the Royal Albert Docks of from 300 to 600 feet, and 
the river deepened and improved above the Royal Albert Dock as 
far as the old Thames Tunnel. 

It is contemplated also that the tendency of the trade at present 
may be to require lay byes or free quays, as suggested by Mr. 
Cattarn, to be erected in the river when dredged, and to encourage 
the unloading of goods into lighters in the river, rather than to make 
new docks, 

Mr. James Greig, an important witness, thinks 


a scheme of deep-water quays eminently desirable and practicable for the accom- 
modation of deep-drafted ships without the very great expense of making new 
docks for their accommodation. These quays would relieve the docks greatly, 
and, being public, would, at a minimum cost to the ship, give a splendid facility 
to secure despatch, and for ‘calling ships’ or for berth ships intending to load in 
the docks there would be a great advantage to the Port. Neither rise nor fall 
of tide, nor the tideway itself, would injuriously affect the working of these 
quays. Speaking individually, my experience of working ships at tiers and at 
wharves in the river leads me to think that considerable accommodation could 
be found for vessels to discharge in the river lower down, say below Blackwall, 
and the river authorities should, I think, turn their attention to this point at 
once. 


The same witness also advises that the new authority should be 
fully empowered to take charge and have entire control over the 
stairs, and over the approaches leading from the shore to the river. 
As it is at present, there are so many authorities connected with 
these stairs and approaches that it is very difficult indeed for any 
improvement to be carried out. 

The Commissioners have come to the conclusion that in order for 
the better distribution of the traffic and organisation of the docks, 
the above-mentioned docks and warehouses should all be acquired, 
though at the same time they admit that it is not necessary or 
advisable that the new authority should permanently manage the 
warehouses ; and they recommend that they should within a limited 
time sell or lease such of the warehouses as are not required for the 
purposes of transit sheds, as suggested by the London Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The London and St. Katharine’s Docks have the warehouses 
close to the quay, and it would be difficult to separate them from the 
ownership or user of the docks, and they are more in competition with 
the wharves, and take in the ordinary-sized traders. 

The witness—Mr. Scott, the chairman of the London and India 
Docks Joint Committee—said it would be impossible to put a separate 
value between the docks and warehouses, and the warehousing 
business is probably still the source of half the income of the 
company ; while the three warehouses away from the docks must have 
& separate value as building sites, independently of their commercial 
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value, and it seems unnecessary for the new authority to purchase 
and then sell these, as they might be left in the hands of the 
companies as part of their assets. Should they leave the South-West 
India Docks in the hands of the London and India Docks Company, 
the latter would have, after the recent improvements in deepening 
the river to 29 feet and the entrance lock increased from 300 to 
450 feet, a dock with a depth of 29 feet, and the quay walls can 


accommodate twelve ships 450 feet long and of a carrying capacity 
of 6,000 tons. 


In commenting on these recommendations as to the purchase of. 


the warehouses it is well to remember there was a difference of 
opinion among witnesses as to how far the docks and warehouses 
should be under the control of the new authority. It is not 
necessary for the working of the Port that all the docks, sheds, and 
warehouses should be bought up. It was not so in Liverpool, as 
the Dock Boards recently bought up the Bridgewater Docks from 
the Manchester Ship Canal Company at a large cost in order to 
make some new enlargement of their own docks, and the London 
and North-Western Railway have important docks at Garston and 
Ellesmere Port. In Manchester likewise the dock authority only 
leases the sheds from an independent company, and the corporation 
and other private owners have separate wharves. 

Though it may readily be thought desirable as a counsel of 
perfection that the governing body to whom is committed the duty 
of managing the Port of London should at once purchase all the 
interests now spread over various bodies or in the hands of various 
companies—and it would probably be cheaper to buy up the docks 
now rather than at a later date—yet to throw upon a new body such 
extensive work at once would seem to be running considerable risk of 
the work not being carried on as well as it is at present. In order to 
avoid such a sudden change and such a disturbance of interests, or if 
there should be any objection to the conversion of the interests of 
shareholders into new stocks, it would seem to be better for the new 
body only to take over such portions of the docks as they can deal 
with advantagevusly at once, and to leave the wharves and smaller 
docks in the hands of the present proprietors. 

With regard to finance, a suggestion has been made by Mr. Owen 
that there should be a stamp on imports of }d. in the pound, which 
would raise 160,000/. a year, leaving out transhipment goods; but 
the Commissioners recommend that the necessary funds should be 
raised in this way, viz.: The authority should be empowered to 
create a Port stock up to a certain limit, and to issue to each 
company such an amount as may be agreed on, or, in default of an 
agreement, to be determined by a court ofarbitration to be constituted 
under the Act. The stock to be distributed among the share and 
debenture holders as determined by the court of arbitration. The 
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principles which should guide the arbitrators would be to indemnify, 
to the extent of no more and no less, the present shareholders, and 
the 10 per cent. allowance under the Land Clauses Acts is to be op- 
tional according to discretion of arbitrators. The court of arbitration 
to consist of three persons, and the purchase price to be payable 
in the ‘ Port stock,’ bearing interest at a fixed rate. 


£ 
The entire capital of the London and India Docks is . 20,000,000 
a = Millwall Docks is . ° . 2,094,157 
- -” Surrey Commercial Docks is . 2,227, 104 


£24,321, 261 


But the market values of these stocks are not the same, and will 
have to be taken into consideration on apportioning the stock, as the 
dividends have varied from nothing up to 5 or6 per cent. The 
total net revenue of the docks and warehouses is on an average 
690,605/. This, it is reckoned, will pay interest on debentures and 
Port stock. It may be assumed that in order to satisfy the fair 
claims of the shareholders a perpetual 24 or 3 per cent. stock 
should be created, to be qantas equitably by the arbitrators and 
be made a trustee stock. 

There remain the improvements to be carried out: for the 
permanent improvement of the river, 2,500,000/.; for the improve- 
ment and extension of the docks, 4,500,000/. With regard to the 
first, the Commissioners suggest that the capital sum of 2,500,000/. 
for the deepening, widening, and improving the river channels should 
be provided by the London County Council and the City Corpo- 
ration under certain conditions. The Port authorities should in 
the first instance obtain the approval of the authorities or authority 
contributing to the subvention to the works to be carried out, subject 
only, in case of a difference of opinion, to the decision of the Board of 
Trade. 

The trade in London being a competitive trade with the 
Continent, there would be difficulty in raising money on a security 
which might be adversely affected by any changes in trade shifting 
to other ports. 

The Commissioners point out that while recommending that no 
assistance should be provided by the National Exchequer, yet in 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, and France large capital expenditure 
on the ports has been provided from the national as well as 
municipal funds. It is therefore suggested that the London 
County Council and the City Corporation should be authorised to 
give a guarantee for the payment of interest upon the stock to be 
created’ by the Port authority. This would enable the capital 
necessary for the improvements of the docks and river to be raised 
on favourable terms. 
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The latter sum of 4,500,000/. is recommended to be raised by 
the issue of Port stock, and this outlay may fairly be expected to be 
reproductive. 

The main source of additional revenue over and above that 
enjoyed by the present owners should be dues upon certain goods 
landed in the Port, including in that term both river and docks. 

It is recommended that the Port authority should be em- 
powered 

(1) To levy dues upon ships which enter the Port ; 

(2) To levy, subject to the statutory maximum (which it is suggested should 
be 1s. 6d. per ton), dock tonnage dues upon all ships which enter the docks, and 
to fix charges upon goods landed in the docks other than those dealt with on 
overside conditions ; 

(3) To levy annual licensing dues upon barges; 

(4) To impose dues upon import goods entering the Port, except goods for 
transhipment, subject to maxima for different classes. 


It is obvious that fresh taxation must be imposed in order to carry 
out these works, and the feeling was strongly expressed by the 
shipping interest that the new body should be representative of 
those who use the Port and pay dues, and of other public bodies, and 
be no longer worked, as it is now, for the benefit of private share- 
holders. If it was placed in the hands of the London County Council 
or any municipal authority it would be at the mercy of the small rate- 
payers or successful tradesmen, who would play into the hands of 
the dock labourer and the lighterman, and pander to the votes of the 
small electors, who have nothing to do with the docks or the trade 
of the Port. 

It is suggested that the new Port authority should consist of 
about forty members, partly nominated and partly elected. The 
nominated members will be twenty-six in number, in varying pro- 
portions according as the London County Council or the City 
Corporation should undertake pecuniary responsibility for the ex- 
penditure and guarantee already mentioned. The Admiralty, Board 
of Trade, Trinity House, and Kent and Essex Councils would have 
one member each, and the London Chamber of Commerce and the 
Governors of the Bank of England two and five respectively. 

The elected members are to be fourteen, representing different 
groups of voters: the ocean and short sea trading shipowners; the 
wharfingers ; owners of lighters, barges, &c., and railway companies 
connecting with the docks. 

The precedent of the Tyne Commissioners is specially recom- 
mended as the most recently constituted by Parliament, in 1898. 

As regards the Thames Conservancy that body should be recon- 
stituted to control the river above Teddington. The powers of the 
Watermen’s Company are to be transferred to the new authority, and 
the river traffic is to be no longer under the control of a limited 
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class of men, and employers of lightermen should be left free to 
engage any men they may choose. 

With regard to pilotage it is proposed to transfer the power of 
licensing in London from the Trinity House to the new authority. 

I have now dealt with the main questions in the report of the 
Commissioners; they have accumulated a mass of evidence on the 
present condition and future requirements of the Port of London, 
and it now remains for the Government to deal with this important 
subject without delay. The first step is to create a new body with 
financial and administrative powers sufficient to gradually carry out 
the suggested improvements in the docks and navigation of the river, 
and provide accommodation for the larger class of steamers which are 
now driven to have recourse to foreign ports, and thus restore the 
Port of London to its proud position of pre-eminence so as to enable 
it to compete successfully for the trade of the world. 

In conclusion, I desire to add one personal remark of satisfaction 
that I am able to concur so fully with the report issued by my late 
colleagues on a subject which has much engaged my thoughts, 
after being obliged in consequence of ill-health to relinquish the 
conduct of the inquiry entrusted to me. 

: EGERTON OF TaTTON. 
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THE PROPHECIES OF DISRAELI 


A GREaT statesman is a man inspired by some great and central idea ; 
and, since all history is the concrete and particular development of 
unseen and universal ideas, it must happen that a great statesman, 
versed in the experience of recurring occurrences, foresees and fore- 
knows. It is the essence of his being, his raison d’étre. For the 
prophet is the inverted historian or philosopher: he descries the 
currents ahead which the other analyses in retrospect. ‘To be wise 
before the event,’ urged Disraeli more than once, ‘is statesmanship 
of the highest order.’ It will be interesting, now that a sufficient 
period has elapsed, to recall some prophecies of a statesman 
singularly consistent in his outlook and sensitive in his perceptions. 
It will vindicate his fame, but it will also materially assist us in 
those practical problems of national and imperial existence which 
are daily multiplying and ripening. 

Throughout the preceding century two broad aspects of politics, 
that is to say of applied national energy, present themselves in 
England. They were and remain divergent, but they are and 
remain mutually instructive and indispensable. 

The one regards the Kingdom as an elastic society, the growth of 
native institutions expressing national temperament; as a soil of 
distinctive character and capacity to which new plants, if destined to 
flourish, must be acclimatised, and indeed often grafted on its tradi- 
tional products—but on to which, or against which, they must never be 
forced. The other—the ‘ philosophic ’ school—regards the native soil, 
in pursuance of our metaphor, as a mere medium to be exhaustively 
manured, for the introduction of plants of all origins, as a sort of ‘ Sub- 
tropical Garden.’ It perceives an idea suitable to other communities 
and immediately transplants it in haste. In like manner it perceives 
an institution suitable to the race and temper of England, but unsuit- 
able to some alien race and temper. It is immediately for forcible 
transplantation. It prefers the rigid logic of abstract ideas to the 
modifications of human nature. It looks for salvation to the State 
instead of to Society. Its attitude is mechanical instead of being 
sympathetic. The one school is in its essence national ; the other, 
if we reflect, international. The aim of the one is the evolution of 
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individuality embodied in a nation ; that of the other the ultimate 
effacement of nations and the substitution of cosmopolitanism. 
These are the logical issues of each system. With the former Burke 
identified himself when he shrank from following his party into the 
anti-national abstractions of the French Revolution. With the 
latter Mr. Gladstone identified himself when he broke loose from the 
national idea and advocated the ‘ right’ of every small community to 
govern itself. The one depends on popular privileges and class 
responsibilities which are the outcome of national treaty and 
compromise—the tact born of struggle instead of upheaval. The other 
depends on inherent ‘ rights’ which are infinite, ubiquitous, abstract, 
and indefinite. Of the former from first to last Disraeli, like 
Canning before him,' was a fearless exponent. ‘ Change,’ he said, in 
his famous Edinburgh speech of 1863, ‘is inevitable, but the point 
is whether that change shall be caused only in deference to the 
manners, the customs, the laws, the traditions of the people, or 
whether it shall be carried in deference to abstract principles, and 
arbitrary and general doctrines. . . . The national system, although 
it may occasionally represent the prejudices of a nation, never 
injures the national character, while the philosophic system, though 
it may occasionally improve ... the condition of the country, 
precipitates progress, may occasion revolution and destroy states.’ 
His attitude to the repeal of the Corn Laws depended on this dominant 
idea. He has shown, and shown conclusively, that in English history 
such a principle as mere ‘Protection’ never existed. The original 
principle, up to the time of Anne, was to feed and employ a popula- 
tion then small enough so to be fed and employed at home, and to 
encourage trade and the wealth and power which trade, then follow- 
ing the land, provided, by commercial treaties with foreign Powers— 
a system known up to 1845 as ‘Free Trade,’ and most signally 
typified in 1713 by the abortive tariff of the Utrecht Treaty; a 
system endorsed by Mr. Pitt. He has shown that Walpole wisely 
followed this principle in its colonial applications, though he un- 
wisely divorced the trade from the land, and set the moneyed against 
the landed classes, the high finance against the country gentlemen, 
into whose shoes, however, it afterwards stepped. He has shown 
that when the colonial system broke down by the secession of our 
greatest and worst governed colony, Pitt the second reverted to the 
old principle of reciprocal tariffs with the Continent. The exigencies 
of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars forced an interlude, and 


1 In his Manchester speech of 1812 Canning said, ‘. . . I think we have the 
happiness to live under a limited Monarchy, not under a crowned Republic . 
and in 1818,‘. . . The error of the Reformers, if error it can be called, is that they 
argue as if the Constitution of this country was a broad and level democracy, inlaid 
(for ornament’s sake) with a peerage, and topped (by sufferance) with a 
Crown F 
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for a time England was fed by foreign corn in free competition with 
her own. But Lord Liverpool again recurred to the principle, and 
Peel up to 1845 was in favour of the ‘sliding scale’ (the varying 
duties as opposed to the fixed duties of the Whigs and the no duties 
of the Radicals), which he practically surrendered as a convert to 
the new doctrines of the Manchester School, under the impulse of 
Lord John Russell’s Edinburgh Letter. Those doctrines in logic, and 
apart from the tendencies of individual and national nature, were as 
irrefragable as those of our modern Bimetallists. But their per- 
manent usefulness depended on the ultimate realisation of a cosmo- 
politan confederation. All nations, Mr. Cobden—a great thinker— 
thought would gradually surrender their hostile tariffs, and the 
principle of unrestricted competition would no longer, and at no 
distant future, be required to combat them. The markets of all the 
world would teem with free and consequently cheap commodities ; 
the fall in prices would bring with it a rise in profits and in wages. 
Home agriculture would eventually benefit by the change. And in 
the end the commercial lion would lie down with the agricultural 
lamb, and both would amicably enjoy the same innocent pasturage. 
Such in the mid-forties were the more bustling, the popular doctrines. 
The permanent success, we repeat, of a system which involved the 
temporary encounter of hostile tariffs by unrestricted competition 
depended on a cosmopolitan millennium which will be admirable 
—when it arrives. 

This Disraeli perceived. In this measure he discerned a large 
element of possible denationalisation, a certainty of some demoralisa- 
tion of the national material by the displacement of labour which 
must inevitably be attracted into and fatally overcrowd the large 
towns, the substitution, not as seemed for the moment, of a high- 
toned class of responsible manufacturers, but eventually of an 
overwhelming class of irresponsible capitalists, for the national, the 
natural sway of large landowners inheriting a representative sense 
of responsibility to tenants and dependents, a grave peril to England 
in times of war, a probable fall in agricultural profits, prices and 
wages, exceeding the dreariest dreams of the wildest pessimist, an 
ultimate decay of the very manufacturing class the system was 
protested to benefit and certain to enrich, and an eventual change 
in European competition which might necessitate another commercial 
and ‘social revolution.’ 

Let us repeat some of his statements. He predicted that with 
regard to articles of certain and practically unlimited demand, of 
which corn is the most conspicuous example, the 
moment you have a settled market, in exact proportion to the demand, prices will 
fall. This is the inevitable rule. . . . Take the article of tea for example. The 
demand for tea has increased year after year, and year after year prices have 


fallen. Take the article of cotton as another example; for there is a great 
analogy between cotton and corn, I remember when there was the same dis- 
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cussion in America respecting the supply of cotton as we have now respecting 
corn; and it was maintained in a pamphlet by a member of Congress that under 
no circumstances could the price of cotton be less than twelve cents per pound. 
Well, now, the fact has turned out that ever since a regular trade in cotton 
was established, with scarcely an interval the price of cotton has diminished, and 
diminished and diminished, till it has fallen sometimes as low as three cents per 
pound. You may reject my reasoning as regards corn, but until you refute my 
examples respecting tea and cotton you have no right to do so. 


Has this happened, or has it not, with regard to corn? It was 
thought far from likely to happen in 1846 when Disraeli uttered 
the fine speech on Mr. Miles’s amendment. Again: 


Now let me assume two events, both of which I fear are probable. I will assume 
in the first place that the present corn laws will be repealed; and in the second: 
that, after the lapse of a few years, we may be involved in a European war. 
What will be our position? The past may guide us. I want honourable gentle- 
men to consider the position of England at the time of the rupture of the treaty of 
Amiens .... [at that time] we had a natural free trade in corn; we had long 
been in the habit of receiving a large portion of our supply from the Continent, 
when that great war commenced which concluded with Waterloo. What was the 
consequence? You tell me now what does it signify whether we are independent 
or not of a foreign supply ? We obtained a supply even from France in time of 
war, I believe in 1812 we did receive some corn from Holland and France. But 
if you base your theory on thatisolated fact you . . . . misapprehend the real cir- 
cumstances, I affirm that you were long prevented by that war from having 
supplies on the Continent ; and it was only by gradually obtaining dominion of 
the seas that you were able to secureany. But was that all? From the absolute 
want of corn England at that time offered the greatest possible inducement to 
investments in land. You had then all those thousands of Enclosure Acts of 
which we have so often heard. You had an enormous rise of prices. Wheat was 
110s. the quarter; you raised loans at 110s. the quarter, and you had to pay the 
interest on those loans when wheat was 55s. per quarter. Such were the un- 
natural excitement and subsequent depression which arose from your having 
neglected to secure a sufficient or nearly sufficient home supply of corn. 


Are not these considerations, despite the vaticinations of the ‘ free- 
traders,’ equally pressing at the present moment ? 

Is not the storage of grain to provide for the stress of a possible 
European conflict as pressing a problem of the hour now as it was 
for Egypt thousands of years ago, to guard against the distress of 
famine? Once more: 


I never did rest my defence of the Corn Laws on the burdens to which the 
land is subject. I believe that there are burdens, heavy burdens, on the land; 
but the land has great honours ; and he who has great honours must have great 
burdens. But I wish them to bear in mind that their cause must be sustained by 
great principles. I venture feebly and slightly to indicate those principles... . 
First without reference to England, looking at all countries, I say that it is the 
first duty of the minister and the first interest of the State to maintain a balance 
between the two great branches of national industry; that is a principle which 
has been recognised by all great ministers for the last two hundred years, and the 
reasons upon which it rests are so obvious that it can hardly be necessary to 
mention them. . . . But I go further: I say that in England we are bound to do 
more... . repeat... . that in this country there are special reasons why... . 
we should give a preponderance—I do not say a predominance ....to the 
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agricultural branch; and the reason is because in England we kave a territoria> 
constitution. We have thrown upon the land the revenues of the Church, the 
administration of justice, and the estate of the poor; and this has been done not 
to gratify the pride or pamper the luxury of the proprietors of the land, but, 
because, in a territorial constitution, you, and those whom you have succeeded, 
have found the only security for self-government, the only barrier against that 
centralising system which has taken root in other countries. . . . I know that we 
have been told. . . . that we shall derive from this great struggle, not merely the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, but the transfer of power from one class to another—to 
one distinguished for its intelligence and wealth—the manufacturers of England. 
My conscience assures me that I have not been slow in doing justice to the intelli- 
gence of that class ;-certain I am that I am not one of those who envy them their 
wide and deserved prosperity ; but I must confess my deep mortification that in 
an age of political regeneration, when all social evils are ascribed to the operation 
of class interests, it should be suggested that we are to be rescued from the alleged 
power of one class only to sink under the avowed dominion of another... . 
I believe that the monarchy of England, its sovereign power mitigated by the 
acknowledged authority of the estates of the realm, has its root in the hearts of 
the people and is capable of securing the happiness of the nation and the power of 
the State, But, sir, if this be a worn-out dream—if indeed there is to be a 
change .. . I for one hope that the foundation of it may be deep, the scheme 
comprehensive, and that instead of falling . . . . under the thraldom of capital— 
under the thraldom of those who while they boast of their intelligence are more 
proud of their wealth—if we must find a new force to maintain the ancient throne 
and immemorial monarchy of England, I, for one, hope that we may find that 
novel power in the invigorating energies of an educated and enfranchised people. 


Well, all this has happened. Athraldom to the middle class came 
into being and was mitigated by Disraeli’s own Franchise Bill and 
tempered by an Education Act not conceived, as we shall see, in the 
decentralised form which he desired. ‘If the noble Lord,’ he urged on 
the Chartist requisitions in the summer of 1839, ‘ supposed that in 
this country we could establish a permanent government in what was 
styled nowadays a monarchy of the middle classes, he would be 
indulging in a great delusion.’ He believed ‘that in this country 
the exercise of political power must be associated with great public 
duties ; that was the true principle to adhere to.’ Sir Robert Peel 
was essentially a middle-class statesman (we use the term precisely 
and not disparagingly), and the system which he compassed has not 
endured, because the bourgeois outlook always remains ‘ narrow and 
rigid.’ But out of itis rapidly springing a fresh thraldom, as Disraeli 
predicted, to capital—a plutocracy which exercises great political 
power without assuming great public duties, and which tends to 
become a growing, a cosmopolitan danger in the State. All this— 
though the plutocracy is now financial rather than in any strict 
sense commercial—though it infects the aristocracy and impairs 
the people—all this is the direct result of that social revolution 
which, as Disraeli pointed out, would ultimately lead, especially 
if associated with the reduction of the farming class, ‘which could 
never be compensated for by any fiscal or financial results,’ to some 
degradation of the national character. And as regards the economic 
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question, how abundantly have his warnings been justified! If 
Protection was to be abolished, reciprocity should have been, he 
protested, the substituted principle. If we gave, we should take. 
The ruin of the farmer would involve, he repeatedly declares, the 
destruction of the old-fashioned landlord and the triumph of the 
towns over the country. The commerce of the nation would be 
injured unless other nations adopted the system (and so far from 
doing so they have become increasingly protective), because the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, in the form which it took, aggravated the 
taxes on landed production—formed itself a tax—which the growing 
competition of the Continent, and above all of the United States, 
would encounter on superior terms. All this has happened with 
enlarged scope and quadrupled force. England is ceasing to be the 
sole great manufacturing centre, she is even beginning to cease 
being the great carrying medium. The decrease in her exports 
means the less employment of home labour. Despite our coal and 
iron, foreign-made machines are supplanting ours. The competition 
of American meat and corn has thrown acres on acres of home fields 
and pastures out of cultivation—a million acres out of cereal cultiva- 
tion, Disraeli had to inform the House of Lords in 1879. Even in 
1881 this was perceived by Mr. Ecroyd, then the Tory candidate for 
Preston. As far back as 1852 when the new influences were only 
beginning to produce their prophesied effects, Disraeli thus adverted 
to them in a most important speech made to his constituents at 
Newport Pagnel. After emphasising the fact that ‘the English pro- 
ducer’ and occupier of land ‘is under a system of taxation ... 
entailing upon him burdens which do not allow him to run the race 
on equal terms with the others,’ and that it was this very fact that 
ased to justify any protective system, after recognising the finality 
of the national choice (a finality which in 1879 he reiterated), he 
recommended as a practical remedy the readjustment of territorial 
taxation not for the purpose of increasing prices, but in order to 
cheapen production, and he thus continued : 

Now I am sometimes-told that we supported in opposition what is called the 
Protectionist policy, but have abandoned it in the responsible position of ministers 
of the Crown. . . . You know very well that I have never been one of those who 
‘asserted that any sufficient compensation for the abrogation of a law of protection 
could be fairly found in a moderate fixed duty upon corn. « . . It would bring an 
immense quota to the national revenue. . . . But suppose that a measure were 
passed—say a five-shilling or a four-shilling duty upon the importation of corn 
into this country, will that place you in a position equal to that which you occu- 
pied in 1845? . . . We ought to go to the country upon principle and not upon 
details, We say or think there should be measures brought forward to place 
the cultivators of the soil in a position to allow them to compete with foreign 
industry, ... 


In 1897 Disraeli, still eloquent for the land, contended that the 
great opportunities had been lost, and as regarded ‘ fair trade’ that 
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further reciprocity was then impracticable. But he based his 
contention on the then inferior position of Continental commerce. 

In 1863 he pointed out—regarding the Treaty of Commerce with 
Italy—that by the adoption of Free Trade the country had been 
too liberal in parting with its privileges and could not now revert to 
Protection and reciprocity, unless the nation ‘frankly announced is 
dissatisfaction.’ 

All that has changed since then, and, especially in view of the 
colonial confederation which has suddenly become urgent, and of 
the enormous strides of America and the Continent in competition, 
would he not now advocate ‘ reciprocity,’ and even some ‘ moderate 
fixed duty’ on foreign grain? 

But one point he uniformly accentuated. ‘It is obvious,’ he 
said in his famous Budget speech of 1852, ‘ generally speaking, that 
the doctrine of unrestricted competition is not consistent with 
restricted industry—in a word, if you decree that the community 
are to receive low prices for their produce, your policy ought to be 
one which will put an end as soon as possible to high taxes.’ Once 
more we have changed all that. In our zeal to run an Empire and 
a Democracy together, the rates and the taxes have increased by 
leaps and bounds. The income-tax payer is now required practically 
to defray a portion of the redemption of the National Debt. How 
would Disraeli have met this preposterous situation, and what would 
he have thought of ministers who go to the country on ‘details’ 
instead of principles? And when we look back on the narrowness 
of a commercial utilitarianism applied to a great country from 1858 
to 1878 under the mask of ‘Liberalism,’ we may well remember 
Disraeli’s eloquent warning of 1854 in discoursing of the identity of 
interest—of national interest—between the country and the ‘ great 
towns.’ 


What then makes the country great? The national character of the country 
created by its institutions and by the traditionary influence impressed upon those 
institutions, Those institutions are deeply and broadly planted in the soil, and 
that soil is not the possession of any exclusive class. . ... Then why this hostility 
to the land? ... We are all interested in maintaining the greatness of our 
country, and that greatness depends upon its institutions as well as upon its 
material prosperity. Should, however, as I trust not, the representatives of towns 
take another course .... if they still proceed in their illusory progress. . . . they 
will only find that they have changed a first-rate kingdom into a second-rate 
republic. 


In these latter days the apparent aspiration of England is te 
become an imperial democracy. Is mere Democracy compatible 
with the conservation of Empire? No democracy has yet attained 
it. Fortunately, in our constitution there is the element of limited 
monarchy in alliance with the multitude, and of independent aristocracy 
in direct relation tothe land. Butif the plutocrat principle should be 
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suffered to preponderate; if England be allowed to become a Pluto- 
democracy, then she has the tragic example of Venice to chasten and 
admonish her. Nor did Disraeli fail to note the probable results of Sir 
Robert Peel’s far-reaching measure on the raw material of the Army 
and Navy. As early as 1854, during the exigencies of the Crimean 
war, in his speech on the Malt Duty he observed, ‘. .. . Whether it 
be the recruit whom you induced to quit his home, or the cultivator 
of the soil, whose industry you are obliged to disturb, or the pro- 
prietor of the soil—these are the classes to whose exertions, sacrifices 
and energy you appeal for organising the country.’ 

The education of the people was a cause in which Disraeli took 
an early and especial interest. It was one of his antidotes to the 
new social order which he foresaw that the repeal of the Corn Laws 
would inaugurate. It was a deep disappointment to him that he 
never had the opportunity of grappling with it, and that the Liberals 
profited by the Young England ideals in a manner which, in some 
respects, he would have handled otherwise. Adverting to the 
cause of education at Edinburgh in 1867 as one which had always 
engrossed him he delivered a prophecy of the real condition of affairs 
to which the country is even now only slowly awakening. 

I have always felt [he said] that with the limited population of this United 
Kingdom compared with the great imperial position which it occupies with refer- 
ence to other nations, it’ is not only our duty, but it is an absolute necessity, that 
we should study to make every man the most effective being that education 
can possibly constitute him. In the old wars there used to be a story that one 
Englishman could beat three members of some other nation; but I think, if we 
want to maintain our power we ought to make one Englishman equal really in the 
business of life to three other men that any other nation can furnish. Ido not see 
how otherwise, with our limited population, we can fulfil the great destiny that I 
believe awaits us, and the great position we occupy. Therefore, so far as I am con- 
cerned, whether it be a far greater advanced system of primary education— 
whether it be that system of competitive examination which I have ever supported, 


though I am not unconscious of some pedantry with which it is accompanied— 
or whatever may be the circumstances I shall ever be its supporter. 


The ‘far greater advanced system’ came to hand three years 
later, at a time of Continental crisis, in Mr. Forster’s Education Act. 
Disraeli’s main objection to this Bill was its secularisation, which he 
considered was more likely to result in discordant bigotry than a 
religious system. ‘... You are inventing,’ he urged in allusion to 
the schoolmasters’ power of scriptural exposition, ‘ you are inventing 
and establishing a new sacerdotal class.’ This attitude was con- 
nected with his view of the destinies of the English National Church 
rooted in the soil, and a civil tradition as well as a religious necessity, 
because, as he reiterated many times, if that Church be modified in 
its discipline to suit the passing spirit of the age, the result of such 
a solecism as a Church without a creed would be mutual intolerance 
and general insubordination, His view of that Education Act is 
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justified by present events. The religious difficulty after thirty-two 
years remains as pressing as ever, and we are now asked to solve it 
by a double establishment which incenses the Nonconformist while 
it irritates the normal supporters of the voluntary schools; nor can 
we wholly disconnect the present phenomenal ruffianism of the 
lowest class from the indifference of the class just above them to 
religious influences. The lower the social scale, the greater the peril 
of any relaxation of reverence. The sole element which, we think, 
Disraeli failed sufficiently to foresee, was the permanent and pro- 
gressive influence on creeds of scientific speculation. Because it 
had failed in the eighteenth century, he regarded it as evanescent in 
the nineteenth. ‘No religious creed was ever destroyed by a philo- 
sophical theory,’ he justly exclaimed in his Aylesbury diocesan 
speech of 1861, but he added, ‘ Philosophers destroy themselves.’ 
All great philosophical changes in outlook tend to modify religious 
creeds if they succeed in reaching them, but when scientific dis- 
coveries like Darwin’s occur—and they occur necessarily seldom— 
they must succeed in altering the formule and penetrating the 
teaching of philosophies alike and of religions. 

It was not only with regard to elementary education that Disraeli 
proved prophet. It was his conviction that while the State should 
create fresh educational institutions, it ought to treat great and 


existing institutions with extreme caution, and this was his ground 
for resisting Lord John Russell’s proposal of University reform 
(concerning Oxford alone) in 1854, Its main object was to establish 
a class of ‘distinguished professors.’ But Disraeli denied that pro- 
fessors could be ‘created.’ The German system was pressed into 
the argument. At that period, of course, there was no German 
parliament. 


What sphere [demanded Disraeli] is there for the genius, the intellect, the 
talent, and the energy of Germany but in the professorial chair? . . . The fact 
is that in Germany with a gifted population double the extent of ours, there is no 
avenue for any man .. . . except by the chair of the professor. In this country 
you may increase the salaries as you please, but to suppose that you can produce 
a class of men like the German professors is chimerical. We are a nation of 
auction, ... 


In 1902 Germnny is united, and her Parliament is packed with 
‘professors. Oxford has undergone still further reforms, but 
she can scarcely be said to have rivalled the palmy names of 
her unregenerate days. The Government from time to time has 
sought paternally to fetter the free play of one of our greatest 
national institutions, but the reforms have only succeeded socially. 
Intellectually they remain almost a failure. 

In two great problems with which Disraeli was ever keenly 
sympathetic his predictions have been verified. We allude to the 
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Colonial and the Irish questions. In 1863 he spoke to ears then 
averse to such utterances of ‘our Colonial Empire, which is the 
“national estate”’; and in 1872, exactly thirty years ago, he pro- 
nounced to an audience equally sceptical of such a consummation 
the following prophecy of that policy on which Mr. Chamberlain, 
who would have been the last at that time to have applauded it, is 
keenly intent : 


T cannot conceive how our distant colonies can have their affairs administered 
except by self-government. But self-government in my opinion, when it was 
conceded, ought to have been conceded as part of a great policy of Imperial con- 
solidation. It ought to have been accompanied by an imperial tariff, by securities 
for the people of England for the enjoyment of the unappropriated lands which 
belonged to the sovereign as their trustee, and by a military code which should 
have precisely defined the means and the responsibilities by which the colonies 
should be defended, and by which, if necessary, this country should call for aid 
from the colonies themselves. It ought further to have been accompanied by the 
institution of some representative Council in the metropolis, which would have brought 
the Colonies into constant and continuous relations with the Home Government. All 
this, however, was omitted because those who advised that policy—and I believe 
their convictions were sincere—looked upon the Colonies of England, looked even 
upon our connection with India, as a burden upon this country, viewing everything 
tn a financial aspect, and totally passing by those moral and political considefations 
which make nations great, and by the influence alone of which men are distinguished 
from animals. 


It is now recognised that Great Britain is only invincible in close 


confederation with her Colonies, and that, even if its conditions entail 
some momentary shrinkage of trade revenue, the ideal of a self- 
sufficing Empire has become imperative. 

This is surely a wonderful pronouncement of far-seeing prescience 
worthy at the present day of an historian’s balanced purview, and 
pregnant with wise possibilities of which the present Government 
might with advantage avail themselves; nor should it be forgotten 
that it was under an administration of which Disraeli was a promi- 
ment member that in 1858 the new colony of British Columbia was 
wisely established. 

As early as 1837 Disraeli, who ever took a broad and generous 
view of the Irish anomaly, had exclaimed ‘ You must reorganise and 
reconstruct the social state of Ireland.’ But in 1844 he delivered 
that great speech which Mr. Gladstone ironically, and omitting its 
point, belauded in the convulsions of 1868, and which caused Disraeli 
to observe that he thought then that he was but watering the sand, 
but that his opposers now confessed that, if so, it had been ‘ from a 
golden goblet.’ In this speech, founded on the wide and sympathetic 
policy of Toryism before it had shrunk and shrivelled into a debased 
and debasing Eldonism, he reiterated the need and the possibility of 
social regeneration in Ireland. He alluded to an ‘alien Church,’ for 
he always advocated (and this Mr. Gladstone astutely omitted) a 
Church policy of concurrent endowment. He accentuated ‘an absentee 
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aristocracy and a starving population’ as the evils to be remedied, 
and together with their redress he propounded ‘a strong executive, 
a just administration, and ecclesiastical equality’ as the right 
remedies. Some thirty years later he repeated that ‘to create and 
not to destroy’ was the true prescription for a people that had 
suffered, were sensitive, and would be responsive. In 1869 he 
declared that what Ireland wanted was a twenty years’ rest improved 
by the introduction of English capital, conciliated by the practical 
expression of sympathy and exercise of forbearance, purged, too, of 
the secret and foreign societies which exploited and harassed her. 
This many years afterwards was the avowed policy of Lord Salisbury. 
But in 1869 Mr. Gladstone came with his drastic upheavals. Ireland 
was to have no rest. The English Church experienced spoliation, 
the Roman Church no real satisfaction. Concurrent endowment 
was scouted. Disraeli prophesied that the Church disendowment was 
only the prelude to an attack on property in land. The Land Act 
proved him right. And then Disraeli foretold that its strange 
principle of compensation—not for improvements, but for the sever- 
ance of occupation—heralded ‘a new grievance, the payment of 
rent.’ Once more he anticipated events. That was in 1870. Ten 
years afterwards he prophesied again that the whole of this legis- 
lation tended to the disruption and disintegration of the Empire. 
History once more has justified his prognostications. 

Disraeli’s broad foreign policy of ‘ British interests abroad’ is 
familiar. It was Bolingbroke’s. 

But there is one episode treated by Disraeli brilliantly, largely, 
and prophetically, which bears a singular analogy to some aspects of 
recent destinies, and which has entirely escaped recent attention. 
We mean Disraeli’s treatment of the issues raised by the Indian 
Mutiny, resembling in many important particulars the conflict just 
ended in South Africa. Disraeli alone seemed to grasp the significance 
of the outbreak in its first stage, which was regarded as lightly, and 
with as little reason, as the beginnings of the Boer War. 

It is remarkable [urged Disraeli before the crisis became recognised] how in- 
significant incidents at the first blush have appeared which have proved to be 
pregnant with momentous consequences. A street riot in Boston and at Paris 
turned out to be the two great revolutions of modern times. Who would have 
supposed when we first heard of the rude visit of a Russian sailor from a port in 


the Black Sea to Constantinople that we were on the eve of a critical war and the 
solution of one of the most difficult of modern problems ? 


He proceeded to point out that this was not the mere military 
Mutiny which the Government alleged. England had always 
respected the rights of an Eastern people formerly persecuted by 
conquerors of rival faiths. The existence of native Indian States had 
proved not an embarrassment but a security. Such States were ‘ the 
safety-valves of the Empire.’ But during the preceding ten years 
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new principles had prevailed. There had been ‘a forcible destruction 
of native authority,’ ‘a disturbance of the settlement of property,’ 
and ‘a tampering with the religion of the people.’ The native law 
of adoption had been violated; and territory had been annexed to 
obtain new revenue. The Hindoo resented not the missionaries, 
with whom he was always delighted to argue, but the ‘union of 
missionary enterprise with the political power of the Government.’ 
In the midst of such disturbing elements the Government had 
further annexed Oude. ‘.... The Mutiny was no more a sudden 
impulse than the income tax was a sudden impulse. It was the 
result of careful combinations ....’ The greased cartridges were 
not the cause, but only the pretext. The Empire must be saved in 
the first place by the just force of a united nation. 

. . . But to my mind that is not all that we ought to look to. Even if we do 
vindicate our authority with complete success . . . . it appears to me that we have 
still a very great and responsible task before us, for it is impossible to drive from 
our consideration not merely the future of India, but also the present condition 
and feeling of the great mass of the population. .. . Although we will assert 
with the highest hand our authority—although we will not rest till our unques- 
tioned supremacy and predominance are acknowledged from the Punjaub to Cape 
Comorin—it is not merely as avengers that we appear. I think that the great 
body of that population ought to know that there is for them a future of hope. I 
think we ought to temper justice with mercy—justice the most severe with mercy 
the most indulgent. 


He then suggests how this may be effected, and he denies that 
either external or internal peace can be assured by British troops. 
‘There must be no more annexations, no more conquest.’ The 
Hindoo must be told what his real relation is to his sovereign. 
‘ You must act upon the opinion of India on that subject immediately, 
and you can only act upon the opinion of Eastern nations through 
their imagination.’ A royal commission should enquire into the 
grievances of the population, a royal proclamation should be issued 
forthwith ‘ declaring that the Queen of England is not a sovereign 
who will countenance the violation of treaties. But to do this you 
must act with vigour; you must send to that country competent 
men .. . of high station and ability. . . . If that be done simul- 
taneously with the arrival of your forces, you may depend upon it 
that your military advance will be facilitated, and, I believe, your 
ultimate success assured.’ 

Disraeli’s reasoning was ridiculed until it plainly appeared that 
the causes discerned and declared by him were the true causes of 
the outburst, and till it was too late to apply the wise and healing 
remedies recommended by him. But his insight into the situation was 
justified not only by the immediate result, but it is still justified by 
far other and far distant events. His whole tone was worthy of the 
man who unflinchingly asserted that amnesties should be general or 
nat at all. 
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But a perhaps even directer prescience of our future foreign 
policy was announced by Disraeli to minds then imperceptive and 
impervious in 1856 when he touched on our coming relations to the 
United States. He pointed out that the United States were destined 
to an expansion which ought not to endanger British interests :-— 

I cannot forget that the United States, though independent, are still in some 
sense colonies and are influenced by colonial tendencies . . . . and that it is im- 
possible—and you yourselves find it impossible—to resist the tendency to expansion ; 
and expansion in that sense is not injurious to England, for it contributes to the 
wealth of England [let us say this in a whisper lest it cross the Atlantic] more 
than it. increases the power of the United States, In our foreign relations with 
the United States, therefore, I am opposed to that litigious spirit of jealousy which 
looks upon the expansion of that country and the advance of these young com- 
munities with an eye of jealousy and distrust. 


France he ever conciliated. China, too, he treated with psycho- 
logical sagacity when he deprecated in that same year the violent 
interference of Sir J. Bowring—a former secretary of the Peace 
Society—and insisted that the Chinese were ‘the nation of etiquette’ 
and were not to be coerced by ‘a brutal freedom of manners.’ 
‘If you are not,’ he prophetically protested, ‘cautious and careful 
of your conduct now in dealing with China, you will find that you 
are likely not to extend commerce, but to excite the jealousy of 
powerful States, and to involve yourselves in hostilities with nations 
not inferior to yourselves. .. .’ 

We might have adduced more examples, but enough for our 
purpose have been adduced. There have appeared recently in 
France two remarkable works which should claim general attention, 
M. Demolins’ A quoi tient la supériorité des Anglo-Saxons? and 
M. Cerfberr’s Essai sur le Mouvement Social et Intellectuel en France 
depuis 1789, and which, although handling very different themes, 
both emphasise, and agree, in this, that the State which best embodies 
the individual will have the freest play of institutions and the most 
formative influence among nations, while that which adopts the 
socialist model, a shape which suppresses the individual by a 
mechanical subordination to the State, is certain to fall back and 
eventually to perish. An aggregate of atoms is not a nation, which 
is rather an organic union and communion of individuals. Such, in 
brief, was also the political creed of Disraeli, who desired nothing more 
than the reconciliation of new ideas with ancient institutions through 
growth rather than through revolution, and the permanent defence 
of a constitution which is in fact the English character, expressed 
through the modulations of the national voice, and not by the shouts 
of numerical majorities. Faith, freedom, industry, and order: these 
are the great elements which make and keep a nation great, and 
these elements will be found always and eloquently present in the 
prophetic pronouncements of Disraeli. 

WALTER SICHEL. 





THE ISLAMIC LIBRARIES 


THE existence of libraries implies a considerable written literature, 
and a considerable civilisation; the excavations in Babylonia and 
Assyria have revealed the fact to the world that the taste for collect- 
ing books is no modern phenomenon. 

Passing from the twilight to the full daylight of history, we find 
among the Romans a decided taste for collecting books, not merely 
for private use, but also for the public benefit. Not to speak of 
Ulpius Trajanus, that founder of the most famous of the Imperial 
libraries, there were other emperors who followed in his wake. It is 
said that in the fourth century there were twenty-eight public 
libraries in Rome only. Nor were libraries confined to the Imperial 
city merely. 

The fall of the Western Empire was indeed a signal for the 
decay of letters. The barbarians streamed over the frontiers and 
established themselves on the ruins of the Roman Empire. In the 
stormy times that followed, the literary traditions of the Romans, if 
not forgotten entirely, served as an incentive or stimulus but toa 
few. 

For many centuries Europe surrendered its claims of being an 
encourager and supporter of letters to a nation which had come into 
being, so to speak, at the sound of the voice of the Prophet of Arabia. 
After breaking the barriers of the Roman Empire and subverting 
the Sassanide dynasty, the Moslems turned their attention to the 
cultivation of learning. 

During the period of the Middle Ages these very inhabitants 
of the desert showed themselves the leaders and pioneers of civilisa- 
tion. 

Before I pass on to the proper subject, it will not be deemed out 
of place, I hope, if I give a brief history of the progress of learning 
among the Moslems. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Arabs were not wholly without 
a taste for earning, even in the period known as ‘the time of 
Ignorance.’ The history of the Fair of Okaz is an eloquent com- 
mentary on this fact. It was a battle-field of the ambitious writers. 
It was here that the aspirants to fame received their laurel. Nor 
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was the competition confined to merely literary productions. Here 
it was that persons skilled in any art or science, if I may use the 
word, showed their talent, and received the hall-mark of popular 
approbation. 

Though Schultens held extravagant opinions on the antiquity of 
Arabic literature, still it is now fully established that the oldest 
monuments of Arabic literature which we still possess were composed 
within the century which preceded the birth of Mahomet. They 
consist in short pieces of verse uttered on the spur of the moment, 
narrations of combats between hostile tribes, passages in rhythmical 
prose, and Kasidas or elegies.' But it is to be noted that, though 
the Arabs composed poems, wrote Kasidas, and treasured in their 
memory the genealogical tables of different tribes, still, writing was 
of comparatively late introduction. It came into existence only a 
very short time before the birth of Islam.” 

The result of the introduction of writing was far-reaching. It 
opened the way for the security and permanence of the intellectual 
work which had been done before the dawn of Islam, and indeed was 
a prelude to further intellectual progress. 

The history of the ‘ Moallakat’ unmistakably points to the fact 
that the Arabs had fully realised the necessity of putting their litera- 
ture into writing. The next step towards the perfection of Arabic 
language was taken when, at the instance of the Khalif Ali, 
Aswad-ad-Duali drew up the rules for reading and speaking the 
language correctly. This, indeed, laid the foundation of the Arabic 
grammar.* 

Till the death of the Prophet the literary activity of the Moslems 
was scant and limited, but coming in contact with the splendour of 
the Persian and the Byzantine Courts, they soon learned the manifold 
advantages of civilisation. The Persians, who had attained a high 
civilisation under their Sassanide rulers, were the real teachers of 
the Moslems. 

As early as the time of the Prophet their influence began to be 
felt. It was the Persian strategy which won the day in the ‘ Battle 
of the Ditch.’ Next to the Persians were the Syrian doctors, who 
opened the eyes of the Arabs to the science and philosophy of the 
Greeks. ° 

From the Persians the Arabs learned music, architecture, 
sculpture, politics, philosophy, wine, and fine apparel. The great 
masters in Islam, if you trace them back to their cradles, observes a 
great writer, are natives of Bokhara and Khorasan and Bactria, and 
from the old native schools of Basra and Nishapur, and Samarkand 
and Herat; some of Turkish, but mainly of Persian origin. The 
great impulse from the Greek schools came largely through the 


? Ibn Khall. vol. i. introd. pp. xv. and xvi. 
® Ibid. vol. ii. p. 284. ® Ibid. vol. i. p, 662, 
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Christian heretics of Nisibis and Edessa. That these statements 
are not too strong is plain from the fact that most of the great 
writers were freedmen, as well as from such confessions as that wrung 
from the Caliph Abdul Malik. Alas! freedmen are masters of the 
free Arabs.* 

Having once started a literary career, the Moslems made progress, 
not by steps, but by strides. The Khalifs and the nobles invariably 
led the van of culture. There was none of that sectarian bigotry or 
uncompromising orthodoxy which treats with supreme contempt and 
intolerance the thoughts, philosophy and literature of other nations. 
Having learnt from the conquered nations they in turn became 
masters themselves. The first academy of science in the Middle 
Ages was that of the Saracens at Toledo in Spain.® The free 
university at Cairo, the House of Wisdom, in the eleventh century 
anticipated Bacon’s ideal with a fact. The ‘ Brothers of Purity’ 
established the most remarkable institution for the cultivation of 
science previous to modern times. Hammer Purgstall enumerates 
5,218 writers down to the eleventh century before Western Europe 
had done anything approximately equivalent to their work. 

The most durable monument of the catholic sympathy of the 
Moslems is found in the Ayin Akbery, or Institutes of Akbar, and the 
Dabistan, written half a century later by Mohsin-Fani. The im- 
mortal work of Mohsin stands under the maxims, ‘the leaves of 
God’s books are the religious persuasions,’ and ‘the time of a 
prophet is a universal time, and hath neither before nor after, as 
the Lord hath neither morn nor eve.’ I hope I have not been 
indulging in an unnecessary digression. To pass on to our subject. 
I have already noticed the fact that till the death of the Prophet 
the Arabs had a very limited literature. With the Conquest, how- 
ever, they entered on anewstage. Still, the intellectual activity did 
not reach its height till the ascendency of the House of Abbas. Not 
until then do we see the Moslem countries boundless in their splendour, 
and infinite in their resources. I shall be brief in what I have to 
say concerning the intellectual activity of the Moslems under the 
Omayyads. Professor Shibli has expressed his dissent from the 
opinion of Ibn Khaldoon in regard to the intellectual performances 
of Khalid-ibn-Yezid. Ibn Khaldoon has summarily dismissed the 
traditions concerning the literary work of Khalid, but the Professor 
has conclusively proved that it isan error of Ibn Khaldoon. He quotes 
in support of his view the encyclopedic Ibn Nadim, who says 
that Khalid was passionately fond of alchemy. It was by the order 
of the latter that translations were made of Greek and Coptic books on 


* Johnson, Oriental Religions, pp. 679-680. 
5 Hammer Pargstall, Literaturgeschichte, vol.i p, lxii. 
* See Johnson, p. 672 note (2). 
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the subject. Khalid, besides, was a distinguished author, and some 
of his works were extant down to the time of Ibn Nadim.’ 

After Khalid the progress of learning went on slowly but steadily 
till the time of Mansur, when the horizon of Moslem learning was 
greatly extended. Mansur turned his attention to the translation of 
Persian and Greek books. The patronage of the Khalif bore fruit a 
hundredfold, and the taste for books spread throughout the Moslem 
society. 

Such a large collection of books was made, that Haroon-ur-Rashid 
had to establish the famous Beitul-Hikmat. 

It is the conjecture of Professor Shibli that the first Moslem who 
collected books was Khalid-ibn-Yezid. Any further investigation 
here on the subject would indeed be barren and unprofitable. I 
shall traverse merely the solid ground of history, and leave to others 
to settle controversial points. The above-mentioned Beitul-Hikmat 
served a twofold purpose: a part of it was meant for storing books, 
and the other for carrying on the translation work. Henceforward, 
foreign learning streamed, in Moslem countries, in full tide. The 
Beitul-Hikmat possessed books in many languages: Persian, Greek, 
Coptic, and Chaldean. Yahya ibn Khalid, the Bermecide, was the 
head and front of the movement. He sent for Pundits from 
India, and it was through these Pundits of India that the hitherto 
concealed treasures of the Hindus became accessible to the Moslems. 
To Persian works special attention was paid, as the Bermecides were 
of Persian extraction. 

The mantle of Haroon fell on his son, and Mamoon, following the 
example of his father, made large additions to the libraries, and 
carried on the translation work on‘a far greater scale. Tradition has it 
that he expended 300,000 dinars in translating works of the Greeks.® 

So powerful was the Persian influence on Mamoon that in the 
beginning of his caliphate, while he was residing at Merv, he 
accepted Ardesher as his model. Thus it was that the Persian 
literature received deep attention during the reigns of Haroon and 
Mamoon. Mamoon did his utmost to enrich his library with the 
relics of pre-Islamite Arabia. Not to speak of the Kasidas and poems 
of the early Arabs, he eagerly sought after the letters, documents, 
and treaties of that age. 

Among other curiosities his library was the proud possessor of an 
autograph of Abdul Mottalib. We can form some idea of the 
immensity of the library by the fact that, though Bagdad was ever 
and anon the theatre of the most desolating scenes, yet many books 
which belonged to his library came right down to the seventh century 
of the Hegira. 

It was the good fortune of Ibn Abi Osaibia to see many of these 


7 Kremer, Culturgeschichte des Orients, vol. ii. p. 450. 
® Price, Mohamedan Empire, vol. ii. p. 142. 
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books.® The natural consequence of the passion for collecting books 
was a demand for copyists and bookbinders, Ibn Ali Harish, the 
famous bookbinder, was in the service of the Khalif Mamoon. Of 
the copyists whose names history has thought worthy of preservation 
I shall mention Ibn Al Bowwab, Ibn Makla, the vizir of Moktadir 
Billah, Yakut Mustasimi, and Mir Ali. 

Since the art of painting has been proscribed by the Moslem religion, 
it was in the art of penmanship that the followers of the Prophet 
sought distinction. Even the Khalifs and governors prided themselves 
on writing a good hand. The Khalif Othman made four copies of 
the Koran with his own hand and sent them to the most important 
centres of the caliphate. The terrible Hadjaj ibn Yusuf followed ~ 
in the wake of Othman, and presented the copies of the Koran which 
he had made to the chief cities of the Moslem Empire. 

Sultan Ibrahim, the son of Mahmood the Ghaznevide, wrote a 
splendid hand. Every year he made a copy of the Koran and sent 
it to Mecca. Ibn Khaldoon says that the African Sultan Abul 
Hassan sent to Mecca a copy of the Koran which he had made 
himself, and which he had had most beautifully illuminated. The 
same prince made a second copy, which he sent to Medina, and was 
intending to make a third copy for Jerusalem, but he died before 
its execution. 

After Mamoon love for books made its way throughout Bagdad. 
The nobles as well as the savants spared neither pain nor money in 
‘collecting books. Fateh Ben Khakan, the vizir of Mutawakkil 
Billah, established a magnificent library, and the vizir of Wathik 
Billah was in the habit of spending 10,000 rupees every month on 
the translation and copying of books. 

The library of Al Wakidi (ninth century) required 120 camels, 
with 600 chests, to carry it from Bagdad to beyond the Tigris.’ 
The taste for books went on increasing so much that in the fourth 
century of the Hegira the Moslem Empire was studded with libraries. 

Flying before the Abbasside advance the last scion of the house 
of Omayya sought safety in the distant land of Spain. He was re- 
ceived with open arms, and before long succeeded in establishing the 
Caliphate of Cordova, which rivalled, if it did not outshine, the intel- 
lectual glories of Cairo and Bagdad. In Spain more than elsewhere 
the Moslem genius received its full development and attained its 
full stature. Moslem Spain stands out in the history of the Middle 
Ages in unfading splendour. To it Europe owes perhaps the largest 
debt, for it was Spain which handed the lamp of learning to the 
Aryans of the West when they were able to receive it. 

From the very commencement of the Moslem domination in the 
Iberian Peninsula literature, history and poetry flourished, but it was 
Sultan Al Hakam the Second, surnamed Al Mustansir Billah (the 

* Ibn Khall. vol. iv. p. 158 note (1). %” Purgstall, vol. i. introd. p. lxvi. 
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Sultan of Cordova from A.H. 350 to 366), who caused philosophical 
works to be brought from the East and translated for the benefit of 
the public." 

With the accession of Hakam to the throne of Cordova a new 
impulse was given to the literary activity of the Moslems. Mes- 
sengers were sent to all parts of the East to procure books, and 
literary men were invited and liberally paid. 

History records that when Abul Faraj Isfahani had finished his 
well-known work, the Kitabul Aghani, Hakam sent a special messen- 
ger to him to obtain a copy of the book before it could be obtained 
elsewhere. The historian Ibn Khaldoon asserts that the catalogue 
of the poetical works aloue ran up to 880 pages. 

The most famous copyists and binders of the age were in the 
service of Hakam, and every trouble was taken to make his collection 
the most unique and perfect of its time. 

Though historians are at variance as to the exact number of books 
which the library of Hakam contained, still they are all agreed that 
it was a most stupendous collection. Curiously enough most of the 
books were annotated and commented upon by Hakam, a standing 
witness to his diligence and perseverance. But the fate which over- 
took this library was quite typical of the fate which befell others. 

Al Hakam was succeeded by his son Hisham Al Muayyad Billah, 
who was of a very tender age. Under the regency of Mansur Ben 
Abi Ammar the liberal policy of Hakam was abandoned and that of 
oppression and repression adopted. Books treating either of natural 
philosophy, astronomy, or ‘the doctrine of the ancients’ were given 
away or destroyed and only those were suffered to remain which 
treated of rhetoric, grammar, poetry, history, law, and tradition. 
The tide set strong towards orthodoxy, and the reaction against 
the policy of Hakam continued unchanged until the final overthrow 
of the Beni Omayya. 

At the beginning of the fifth century after the Hegira adventurers 
arose in various parts of the kingdom and divided among themselves 
the inheritance of the Spanish Khalif. Every now and then masters 
were changed and fire and sword worked havoc without end. In one 
of these civil wars books suffered most. They were either destroyed or 
sold at low prices. Most of the literary treasures which the royal 
library contained were scattered through this country (Spain), says 
the historian Sa’id; ‘some were taken to Seville, some to Granada, 
some to Almeira and other principal cities. I myself met with many 
in this city (Toledo) that were saved from the general ruin, and in 
the number there were a few which escaped the search and destruc- 
tion made in the days of Mansur. Some of them were of such a 
character that they would certainly have brought punishment upon 
any person found to possess them.’'? Such was the ultimate fate of 

" Al Makkari, appendix, vol. i. p. xiii. 2 Ibid, p. xii. 
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this splendid library! So universal was the passion for learning 
in Spain, in the hey-day of Moslem power, that the number of 
libraries open to the public in different parts of Spain amounted to 
seventy. 

In spite of the misfortunes which time after time cast a crimson 
shadow on Spain during Moslem rule, and in spite of the outbreak 
of Christian fanaticism which marked the final expulsion of the 
Moors from the Peninsula, Spain to-day possesses an excellent 
collection of Oriental manuscripts. In this place I can hardly refrain 
from quoting an incident which the historian Makkari relates con- 
cerning Al Hadhrami. 

Al Hadhrami says :— 

I resided once in Cordova for some time, when I used to attend the book- 
market every day, in hopes of meeting with a certain work which I was very anxious 
to procure. This I had done for a considerable time, when on a certain day, I 
happened to find the object of my search, a beautiful copy, elegantly written and 
illustrated with a very fine commentary. 

I immediately bid for it, and went on increasing my bidding, but, to my great 
disappointment, I was always outbid by the crier, although the price was far su- 
perior to the value of the book. Surprised at this, I went to the crier, and asked 
him to show me the individual who had thus outbid me for the book to a sum far 
beyond its real value, when he pointed dut to me a man of high rank, to whom, 
on approaching, I said, May God exalt his worship the doctor! If thou art desirous 
of this book I will relinquish it, for through our mutual biddings its price has risen 
far above its real value. He replied, I am no doctor, neither do 1 know what the 
contents of the books are, but I am anxious to complete a library which I am 
forming, and which will give me repute among the chiefs of the city ; and as there 
happens to be still a vacant place capable of holding this book, I thought I might 
as well bid for it. 


According to Ibn Khaldoon the Sultan of Morocco, Abu Yusuf, 
having concluded peace with Don Sancho, demanded back the 
beautiful books which fell into his hands during his campaigns in 
Moslem countries. The Spanish prince complied with his request, and 
sent to him a large number of books, which the Sultan deposited in 
the college which he had had built at Fez. The books, thus, were 
placed at the disposal of the literary men who might require their 
use, 

To turn to the other parts of the Moslem dominion. When the 
Abbasside Caliphate fell on evil times the governors of the provinces 
cut themselves adrift from the central authority, and renouncing 
the shadowy allegiance of the Caliph, established their own dynasties ; 
for instance, we find the Samanides ruling in Bokhara ; Hamadanites 
planting their standard in Syria ; Buyides governing Shiraz, and the 
Fatemides setting themselves up as the rightful sovereigns of Egypt. 
But.though new dynasties arose and the Caliphate of Bagdad sank 
into entire political impotence, still there was one thing common 
between all these founders of dynasties and wearers of the crown: it 
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was the desire for advancing learning and encouraging the progress 
of letters. 

In Bokhara Nah Ibn Mansir, the Sultan of Bokhara, founded a 
remarkable library. Here is the account of it given by Avicenna: 

Having requested and obtained permission from Nah Ibn Mansiir to visit the 
library, I went there and found a great number of rooms filled with books 
packed up in trunks. One room contained philological and poetical works ; 
another jurisprudence, and so on, the books on each particular science being kept 
in a room by themselves, I then read the catalogue of the ancient authors and 


found therein all 1 required. I saw many books the very titles of which were 
unknown to most persons, and others which I never met with before nor since.'* 


It was this Nah Ibn Mansir who offered the premiership to Sahib 
Ibn Abbad, but the latter declined it, and one of the reasons 
assigned was that it would require 400 camels to transport his 
books only." 

Though the account is meagre and imperfect, yet it is related by 
Bashari that Adad-ud-Dowlah was the founder of a most magnifi- 
cent library in Shiraz. The building which contained the library 
was a part of the palace and, on the authority of Bashari, was without 
a rival in the Moslem Empire. 

Unfortunately no account of this collection is given by any 
writer, and Bashari himself incidentally mentions the fact while 
describing the palace of Adad-ud-Dowlah. 

Saif-ud-Dowlah, again, united in himself the warrior and man 
of letters. Imam Thalabi asserts that, with the exception of the 
Abbassides, no Moslem Court was ever filled with so many learned 
men as that of Saif-ud-Dowlah. Al! Farabi was indeed a stipendiary 
of his Court.’ It is said that Abul Faraj was fifty years in com- 
pleting the Kitabul Aghani, and that he took it to Saif-ud-Dowlah, 
Ibn Hamadani, who remunerated him with a thousand pieces of gold, 
regretting his inability to offer a more adequate recompense.’® 

The following is the account given by Ibn Nadim of another 
famous collector of books. It well deserves attention. 


Muhammad Ibn Ishak says: There was a man in the city of Al-Haditha whose 
name was Muhammad Ibn Al Hasan, but who was generally known by the surname 
of Abu Abi Baara. He was a book collector and possessed a library, the like of 
which I never saw for its extent. In the division of Arabic books were treatises 
on grammar, philology, and literature, with some old books besides. I met this 
man 8 number of times, and he at length became intimate with me, though he 
was in general very reserved, and apprehensive that the Hamdan family (the 
sovereigns of Aleppo) might seize on what he had. He then pulled out a large trunk 
containing about three hundred pounds’ weight of parchments folded double, and 
of Egyptian card paper (Kartés), Chinese paper (Warak Sini), paper of Tehama 
and paper of Khorasan. These contained passages of pure Arabic learned from 
the Arabs of the desert, a few of their Kasidas, and some notes on grammar. . . 
Among them I saw written: Koran in the handwriting of Khalid Ibn Abi ’l 





18 Ibn Khall. vol. i. p. 445 note (10). “ Ibid. p. 215. 
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Haiy4j, one of Ali’s partisans ; then followed these words: This volume came into 
possession of Abi Abdallah [bn Hani. Among these papers I remarked some in 
the handwriting of the Imams Al Hasan and Al Husain; others contained pro- 
tections and charters (Ohud) in the handwriting of the Khalif Ali. Among the 
autographs of the grammarians and philologers were those of Ibn al Ala, Ash 
Shaibani, Asma‘i, Ibn al Arabi, Sibawaih, Al Farra and Al Kiséi. Among those of 
traditionists were some by Ibn Oyaina, Sofyan ath-Thauri, Al Auzéi, &c. And I 
discovered also in these papers a proof that grammar was invented by Abu 11 
Aswad ; it was a document in four sheets on Chinese paper, I believe, and bearing 
this title: Discourse on the governing and the governed parts of speech, by Abu ’I 
Aswad, in the handwriting of Yahya ibn Yamur, one of Abu ’1 Aswad’s disciples. 
When the owner of these papers died the trunk and its contents disappeared and 
we never heard more of it. 


The great traveller and geographer Yakut found at Merv no less 
than twelve libraries. During his three years’ residence in that city 
he gathered the greater part of the material for his geographical 
dictionary. In the loan of books much consideration was shown to 
him and Yakut kept with him 200 volumes at a time.” 

I have already spoken of the library of Al Hakam of Spain. If 
there was any other library which could compare with it in vastness 
and splendour, it was the royal library of the Fatemides of Cairo. 
This was a stupendous collection indeed ! 

The historians disagree as to the exact number of books which 
this library possessed, but the lowest calculation is that it contained 
100,000 volumes. 

It counted among its curiosities two globes : one was of consider- 
able antiquity and the other was the very globe which was made for 
Asad-ud-Dowlah by Abul Hassan Soufi. 

Moreover in A.H. 395 the Caliph Al Hakim laid the foundation 
of Dar al Ilm, or House of Science, called also the Dar al Hakma, or 
House of Philosophy. Makrizi, in his Khitat, gives the following 
account of this establishment : 

The public of all classes were admitted and had permission to 
read or copy, as they pleased, the works which the Caliph had sent 
to it from his own libraries. 

The quantity of books which it contained was immense, and consisted 
of treatises on all the sciences and on general literature ; among these 
volumes were some written by the most celebrated penmen . . . In 
the year 403 Al Hakim sent for a number of mathematicians, 
logicians, jurisconsults, and physicians, employed in the Dar al Ilm ; 
each class was introduced separately and discussed questions in his 
presence, afterwards he clothed them in robes of honour and made 
them rich presents. The establishment possessed an annual revenue 
of 2,570 dinars for its support. 

In the storms of the fifth century of the Hegira, the larger 
portion of the intellectual treasures went to wreck and ruin. We 


7 Von Kremer, Culturyeschichte des Orients, vol. ii. pp. 434-435. 
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learn with surprise and regret that to Abul Faraj Magrebi were 
given away twenty-five camels’ loads of books in discharge of a debt 
owing to him and his adherents. But this vizir was not destined to 
enjoy this rich booty for long. He himself was doomed to see evil 
days; his house was pillaged and sacked, and the books in 
consequence shared the common destruction. 

Despite the misfortunes which repeatedly spread anarchy and 
disorder in Cairo, a large number of books existed in Cairo even down 
to the time of Saladin. It is indeed to the everlasting discredit of 
the son of Ayyub that he did not show that respect and passion for 
books which characterised some of the Moslem rulers and conquerors. 

Saladin caused the treasures which were found in the place to be 
put up to auction. The Kadi Al Fadil purchased a considerable 
number of books, and thus laid the foundation of his own private 
collection. One sale could not exhaust the immense collection. 
In 572 A.H. a fresh sale was ordered of the library which formed a 
part of the palace of the Fatemide Caliphs. Imadeddin Isfahani, 
who was present at this sale, has left us a picturesque account of it. 
He picked out for himself 200 volumes, but Saladin would not let 
him pay for them, but made him a present of them. The shrewd 
Imadeddin adds that soon after this Saladin showed another act of 
kindness to him. Imadeddin, having gone to Saladin, saw a number 
of books lying before him. He was invited to look at them, and on 
being told that some of them were works for which he was searching, 
he replied that all the books which lay before him were equally 
useful to him. The Sultan, therefore, presented them all to him. 
The books could not have fallen to better hands than Imad or Kadi 
Al Fadil’s. 

In fact Kadi Al Fadil placed a part of his books in the library 
of the college which he founded at Cairo. The Mamlooks of Egypt 
adhered faithfully to the literary traditions of their predecessors, and 
the passion for collecting books went on unabated as before. 

According to the historian Bedreddin Aintabi, the Kadi Al Kodat 
Alaeddin Ali ibn Mahmood, surnamed Ibn Mogouli, who died in the 
year 628 of the Hegira, bequeathed a part of his collection to the 
library of the college founded in Cairo by Melik Ashraf-Borshbai. 

We learn from Makrizi, Abul Mahasen, and Nowairi that among 
other valuable things which were discovered at the residence of 
Amin ed Dowlah Abuldjin surnamed Simeri there were precious 
books to the extent of 100,000 volumes: some of them works of the 
most celebrated copyists. The Imam Nureddin Ali ibn Jabir who 
died in Cairo in the year 725 of the Hegira left a collection of 6,000 
volumes. 

It is not unreasonable to believe that a number of books which 
originally belonged to the Fatemides found their way into Syria. 
Possibly these passed into the hands of the family of Ammar of 
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Tripoli. The Arab historians relate that when Tripoli, A;H. 503, fell 
-into the hands of the Crusaders, they burnt the books which they 
found there. 

Melik Nasir Yusuf, a descendant of Saladin and sovereign of 
Damascus, having built a college which he called Nésiriah, furnished 
it with a library which boasted of extremely rare books. 

According to Nowairi, among the presents which Melik Nasir 
Yusuf sent to the Caliph of Bagdad, in the year 648 of the Hegira, 
there were 300 volumes written by celebrated copyists. It is said 
that there was also a Koran written by Ibn Hazin. 

According to Ibn Khaldoon the Vizir Abul Hasan Ali Ben 
Yusuf Kifti, generally known under the name of Kadi Akram, was. 
intensely fond of books. On his death-bed he bequeathed his books 
to Melik Nasir Salahuddin Yusuf. This collection was highly 
thought of by the contemporaries. 

The historian Ahmed Askalani, speaking of the famous gramma- 
rian Mohammed Fayruzabadi, author of the Kamus, expresses himself 
thus: He never travelled without carrying with him several loads 
of books. It is singular, indeed, that Africa was not behindhand in 
libraries, both private and public. One is disposed to believe that, 
like Syria, Africa also received its share from the collection of the 
Fatemides of Cairo, but our information on this point is extremely 
meagre and deficient. 

A historian of the town of Kairowan informs us that a Kadi of 
this place, called Abul Fadl Ahmed, had made a collection of books 
which, on his death, was sold for the handsome sum of one thousand 
pieces of gold. 

When the Franks took possession of Sebta (Ceuta), in the year 
817 of the Hegira, they carried away everything which they found 
there, even the scientific books, which were in great number. It isa 
matter of profound regret that the Moslem historians have not left 
us a connected and consecutive account of the libraries which were 
established, step by step, throughout the length and breadth of the 
Moslem dominion. We have thus to fall back upon stray and 
desultory scraps of information, and our regret is all the greater 
when we take into account the fact that even the very names of 
many libraries which must have riveted the attention and extorted 
the admiration of the scholars of the age, have fallen into hopeless 
oblivion. Nor is there any possible chance of reclaiming them from 
this obscurity. The political changes, the desolating civil wars, the 
triumph of orthodoxy: all indeed conspired together to throw back 
the hour-hand of progress, and to hurl down for evermore the goddess 
of ‘ pacific culture,’ which had so long reigned supreme in Moslem 
hearts. 

But it is not idle to believe that we should have had many more 
remnants of these splendid libraries than we now actually possess 
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had not the black storm-clouds of the Mogul hordes swooped down 
upon the fairest provinces of the Moslem Empire and relegated the 
rich treasures of its civilisation to an everlasting oblivion. 

History has a thrilling and pathetic tale to tell of the ravages of 
the Moguls. 

On the taking of Bokhara and Samarkand the spirit of vandalism 
which they displayed was quite worthy of the barbarians that they 
were. In 671 A.H. when the town of Bokhara was destroyed by the 
order of Abaka Khan, the son of Halakou, the college of Masoud 
Bey, which was the most brilliant and flourishing of its age, was 
recklessly and heartlessly burnt. On this occasion a large number of 
books were devoured by the flames. 

Again, when the town of Hamah was taken by Halakou, the 
books of the palace library were sold at shamelessly low prices. 
Ibn Batuta says: a line of witnesses proved that in the Tartar wars 
in Irak 24,000 literary men perished and only two escaped.'* 

Before concluding this paper I shall briefly refer to the con- 
ditions of learning in India. True it is, indeed, that the Moguls 
never rose to the same eminence in culture as the Moslems of 
Bagdad or Cairo or Cordova; nevertheless, they held themselves up, 
after their iconoclastic work was done, as the patrons of letters. The 
descendants of Gengis Khan and the sons and grandsons of Tamerlane 
embraced Islam and encouraged learning. It was under them that 
Nasiruddin Tusi, Kutbuddin Shirazi, Saduddin Taftazani and others 
flourished. The Mogul dynasty in India, likewise, extended protection 
to arts and sciences, and took deep interest in the progress of culture. 
The Emperor Shah Jahan was indeed a well-read man and extremely 
fond of books. The Adil Shahi and Kutub Shahi kings of the Deccan 
also followed the example of the Mogul princes as far as the encourage- 
ment of learning wasconcerned. In India there existed several well- 
known libraries, but no traces of these libraries were found after the 
Mutiny. In those times, of which history has a doleful tale to tell, these 
libraries were either destroyed or books were taken out of the country. 

The few that remained in the country were sold at miserably 
low prices owing to poverty no less than want of education. Thus, 
to-day in India, as far as I am aware, there is no library of Oriental 
books which can stand comparison with the libraries either at 
Medina or Cairo or Constantinople. 

I hope I shall not be deemed guilty of want of modesty if E 
describe the library which I have given to the city of Patna. It is 
not vanity, but the desire of bringing it to the notice of the 
Orientalists in Europe, that impels me to mention it in this paper. 
Though the library is now under the control of the Government of 
India, and though every possible precaution which wisdom or 


8 Lee’s Trans. p. 89; Quatremére, Mélanges @ histoire, pp. 1-39 ; Professor Shibli, 
Essays, pp. 18-42. 
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foresight can dictate is taken to assure its safety and permanence, 
still the library is incomplete without a printing press. Let us hope 
that ere long we shall possess a press to multiply the copies of 
valuable works and so bring them within the reach of the reading 
public. 

The idea of founding a public library long floated before the 
vision of my father. The greater portion of his income he spent in 
the collection of manuscripts, which numbered 1,400 at the time of 
his death in July 1876. 

On his deathbed he entrusted these manuscripts to me, and asked 
me to convert his library into a public library for the use of the com- 
munity, whenever I should find myself in a position todo so. Iin- 
herited to the fullest extent my father’s passion for collecting books, 
and since his death I have been making large additions to it. In 
1891 the library was opened to the public. It then contained nearly 
7,000 manuscripts. The number of manuscripts now is over 8,000. 
The collection of English books, though not very Jarge, is indeed 
respectable, including nearly all the most important literary and 
scientific works. 

The library, further, possesses select manuscripts which formerly 
belonged to great Orientalists like De Sacy, Sir Gore Ouseley, and 
Mr. Blochmann of the Calcutta Madressah, and many indeed with 
notes in the handwriting of these men. 

I have spoken above of the destruction to which libraries in 
Moslem countries were constantly liable during the periods of political 
excitement. In addition to the oft-recurring internal dissensions, 
the ravages of the Moguls and the fanaticism of the Christians 
obliterated countless books. 

Owing to these misfortunes productions of Mohamedan writers 
from the second to the seventh century of the Hegira have become 
exceedingly rare. The Mohamedan books now extant are chiefly the 
writings of the authors who flourished from the middle of the seventh 
to the end of the eleventh century of the Hegira. 

I have succeeded in securing some manuscripts of earlier dates 
which treat of astronomy, surgery, medicine, metaphysics, and mixed 
mathematics. Many of the manuscripts are written by the most 
famous scribes, and are most exquisitely done. 

In the first volume of the catalogue which I have published I 
have dealt at length with these manuscripts. If time and health 
permit me I shall soon bring out the second volume of the catalogue 
of the library. I shall mention but a few here as I have a limited 
space at my disposal. 

The work of Zahravi on surgery is a manuscript which requires 
particular attention. This copy bears 584 A.H. as the date of execu- 
tion. In this manuscript the pictures of the surgical instruments 
are carefully drawn and the marvellous similarity which some of the 
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instruments bear to those which are supposed to be of modern inven- 
tion tempts us to believe that the Moslems of Spain were not entirely 
unfamiliar with them. 

There is another old manuscript which it may be worth our while 
to mention here. It is the work of Dioscorides on medicinal plants, 
which was translated by the Arabs during the Caliphate of Haroon- 
ar-Rashid. This manuscript is of great historic interest. It is the 
very manuscript which was once deposited in the charitable dispensary 
established by Jalaluddin Shirwan Shah in Shiraz, some six hundred 
years ago. The Moslems made this book the basis of their future 
inquiries on medicinal plants, and the library possesses the most 
important and authoritative works written by the Moslems on the 
subject. Further, this library possesses a very old manuscript of the 
treatises of Thabit ibn Kurra, and some of the writings of Nasiruddin 
Ferabi and Abdur Rahim Bairuni. 

am told by a well-known Orientalist of England that our copy 
of Nahhas’s Commentary on the Moallakat is far superior to any that 
exists in the libraries of Europe. 

There are, moreover, manuscripts which used to belong to the 
Emperors of Delhi: for instance, the poetical work of Mirza Kamran, 
brother of Humayun, written by Mohamed Ishaq Shabi, was with the 
Emperors of Delhi from Akbar to Mohamed Shah. This manuscript 
bears the signatures of Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 

There are other books, too, bearing the signatures of Shah Jahan, 
Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan, Kings of the Adil Shahi, and some of 
the members of the Kutub Shahi family which are in the library. 

Jehangir, in his autobiography, makes mention of a copy of the 
Zulaikha, which, from the description given by him, I consider to be 
identical with the one in the library. This book, according to the 
estimate of Jehangir, was valued at 20,000 rupees. 

Of poetical ‘works the library possesses over four hundred manu- 
scripts ; some of them are sumptuously illuminated and magnificently 
bound in the Oriental style. 

The Mohamedan works on religion, viz. the Hadis (tradition), 
the Fiqh (law), the Osool (jurisprudence), and Tafsir (commentary 
on the Koran), are many in number, bearing the signatures of the 
best authors, such as Subki, Zahabi, Ibn Hajar, and others. The 
collection of historical works is worthy of notice: History of India, 
written by various Moslem writers, and also the biographies of the 
Emperors of the Mogul dynasty, constitute the most important 
portion of this collection. 

These are rare books, and unless care is taken for their preserva- 
tion they are likely to be all but extinct after the lapse of halfa 
century. The library would indeed fulfil its mission if an arrange- 
ment were made to edit and publish them. 

I fondly hope that before long the Government of India will 
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turn its serious attention towards the publication of the important 
literary and historical works which lie buried in the library. 

It will only be doing its duty in bringing within the reach of the 
public books which deserve attention of every person who is at all 
interested in the history of the Eastern nations. 

The history of the literary activity of the Moslems reads like a 
beautiful romance when we look around and see the weltering chaos 
in which they are now engulfed. 

Let us ‘ cleave to the sunnier side of doubt,’ and let us cherish 
the hope that the dawn of broadening culture and soaring aspiration 
is not far distant, and that the Moslem community, having once 
awakened to the necessity of keeping themselves abreast of modern 
culture and civilisation, will win laurels alike in the field, the forum, 
and the closet. 

Kxupa BUKHSH 
(late Chief Justice, Hyderabad, Deccan). 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A FORERUNNER OF ST. FRANCIS OF 
ASSISI 


In days when much is spoken and read on the subject of ‘Church 
reform,’ and when, also, considerable attention is attracted by 
the history of St. Francis of Assisi and his Order, it may not be 
out of place to revive the memory of a man who was, in a sense, 
a ‘Church reformer,’ and who was rightly regarded as a fore- 
runner of St. Francis, namely, the Abbot Joachim of Flora. 

Although his name is now but seldom heard, the works of this 
remarkable man were known and prized by medieval scholars in 
England, notably by the famous Robert Grossetéte, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and as the several French, German and Italian writings 
concerning him testify, the story of the Abbot Joachim is not only 
of antiquarian, but of general interest, and not unworthy of being 
considered by those who, like ourselves, live in a period of transition 
and rapid change amid questionings and perplexities of every sort, 
religious, social and political. We, no less than the Abbot Joachim’s 
contemporaries, feel the need of an interpretation of life which shall 
be to us an ‘ Eternal Gospel.’ 

If we turn to Dante’s Divine Comedy, we read in Paradiso xii. 
139-141 the following words: 

‘, . . . @ lucemi da lato 


Tl Calabrese abate Gioacchino, 
Di spirito profetico dotato.’ 


These words are taken almost verbatim from the Antiphon sung 
at Vespers in the churches of Calabria in commemoration of the 
Blessed Joachim, ‘B. Joachim, spiritu dotatus prophetico, decoratus 
intelligentia errore procul heretico, dixit futura et presentia.’ 
In his brief lines Dante makes allusion to a profoundly interesting 
phase of Church history in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and at the same time indicates his own sympathy with an important 
religious movement. This movement, which in its inception was an 
aspiration after reform and purification of the Church, became later 
a daring attempt to revolutionise the whole ecclesiastical order. 
Dante was certainly in no agreement with these extreme doctrines, 
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but he was plainly in sympathy with the more moderate views which 
appear to be those of the Abbot Joachim himself. 

Many who are not students of ecclesiastical history will cottie 
ask as they read Dante’s lines: Who was this Calabrian abbot, who 
thus shines in glory with St. Bonaventura, Hugh of St. Victor, 
Anselm of Canterbury, and other doctors of the Church ? 

Giovanni .dei Gioacchini is usually supposed to have been 
born about the year 4.D. 1132, at Celico, near Cosenza, in Calabria, 
of parents whose names were Mauro and Gemma. His father 
is described as ‘tabellion,’ but seems to have held an important 
office at the royal ‘ curia,’ and to have destined his son to the same 
employment. . 

The boy early displayed an inclination towards a contemplative 
habit of life and a love of solitude. The decisive moment came, 
however, when he undertook his journey to the East. While still 
quite young, Joachim set out for the Holy Land, travelling in the 
style of a man of fortune, with a large company of friends and 
followers. When the party arrived at Constantinople, a plague 
was raging, and the sight of the suffering victims awoke the 
deeply religious tendency in Joachim’s mind. He finally dismissed 
all his companions save one, and went on his way as a humble 
pilgrim. He is said to have spent the whole of Lent on Mount 
Tabor in prayer and fasting, and to have there received some 
miraculous revelation, which moved him to plan his future work 
and to dedicate himself wholly to the service of Christ. 

On his return to Italy Joachim refused to go back to his home, 
and entered the monastery of Sambucina. For some time, however, 
he remained a layman, his hesitation to take holy orders being 
probably due to his deep sense of the need of reform within the 
Church. Meanwhile he went about among the people, teaching 
and preaching. It is thought that he may have been inhibited from 
so doing by the Bishop of Cosenza, and that this may have finally 
decided him to enter the priesthood, for which he prepared himself 
at the Cistercian monastery of Corazzo, where he afterwards took 
monastic vows, resuming his studies with ardour. 

In 1176 the community chose Joachim as their abbot, in spite 
of much resistance on his part. He is even said to have fled to the 
monasteries of Acri and Sambucina in order to escape the unwelcome 
honour. The monks of Corazzo, however, at last prevailed, and for a 
few years Joachim was abbot of the monastery, which received new 
and increased privileges during his rule. After some nine or ten 
years, Joachim found the cares and responsibilities of his office an 
intolerable distraction from his great work. He accordingly left his 
convent, and obtained from Pope Lucius the Third a release from his 
burdensome duties, and permission to go on quietly with his studies, 
a deputy abbot being appointed. 
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Joachim retired to Pietralata, and there continued the works he 
had already begun. The famous Concordia of the Old and New 
Testaments ‘is said to have been presented to Urban the Third as early 
as 1182. Felice Tocco, in his Eresia nel Medio Evo remarks that 
Pietralata now became celebrated as a centre of light and learning, 
just as the Paraclete had done under Abélard. 

In 1189 Joachim finally withdrew, accompanied by one disciple 
only, to a spot among the forest hills of Calabria, a place where 
Nature herself might minister to his mood, and where a spirit like 
his might realise to the full ‘la nostalgie des collines éternelles.’ 
Here, amid the Alpine solitudes of Sila, Joachim founded his Order, 
and built the abbey of Flora, dedicated, as seemed meet, to St. John 
the Precursor. 

From the lonely heights of:this wild mountain country, as from 
some intellectual and spiritual point of vantage, Joachim could, as it 
were, survey the three great religions which divided the world as it 
was known to the men of the Middle Ages: namely, the Latin and 
Greek forms of Christianity and the faith of Islam. The Basilian 
monks, whose numerous convents flourished in this region of Italy, 
formed a kind of link between the Eastern and Western Churches, 
as they belonged to the Roman obedience, while using the Greek 
language and liturgy. This rigid Order was probably the fore- 
runner of that of Flora. Students of Joachim’s works have traced 
in them the influence of Greek modes of thought, and it is pointed 
out that Calabria was for centuries Greek in feeling and in language, 
while Joachim’s principal disciples and biographers were really 
Greek. He himself had many times travelled in Greece, with a 
view to the reconciliation of the Latin and Greek Churches. 

In 1196, or at some date not earlier than this, the Order of Flora 
was confirmed by a Bull of Celestine the Third. The rules of the 
Order were stricter than those of the ordinary Cistercians, but evi- 
dently did not enforce the absolute poverty insisted upon by the later 
Franciscans, as the Order received benefactions from both Henry the 
Sixth and the Empress Constance. 

The Abbot Joachim’s death took place in 1202, the date being 
supposed to be about the 30th of March, as his secretary, Lucas, 
says that he died ten days before Easter. Joachim is said to have 
been a man of large fortune and of prepossessing personality. Lucas 
speaks of his severe asceticism, his hard and active life, his unweary- 
ing charity to the sick and needy, and his profound devotion at the 
sacred offices. 

The principal sources of his biography are two. One is the 
history of his life and works written by a monk of the Monastery of 
Flora, Jacobus Grecus Syllaniius ; the other is the account given 
by his friend and secretary, Lucas, a monk of Casamare, afterwards 
Archbishop of Cosenza. These two Lives are used in the Acta Sunc- 
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torum, but Preger, in his History of German Mysticiem, says that 
they ought to be received and used with caution: Later on an 
apologia was written by a certain Abbot de Lauro, and was founded 
on the ancient biography of Grecus, which in its turn was taken 
out-of an old chronicle and reprinted by the Bollandists. The 
Benedictines and the Jesuits both write of Joachim in their hagio- 
graphies. Joachim’s chief title to fame in the Middle Ages was, as 
Dante’s line in the Paradiso shows, his reputation asa prophet. To 
give one instance only: it is related that he was consulted by 
Richard Coeur de Lion, to whom he is said to have foretold the 
failure of the third Crusade. He also explained to the king that the 
seven heads of the beast in the Apocalypse symbolised seven perse-. 
cutors of Christendom, the sixth being Saladin, and the seventh—yet 
to come—Antichrist, who was to occupy the chair of St. Peter. 

The Empress Constance confessed to the Abbot Joachim by her 
own especial desire, and the account of their interview is very curious. 
Joachim found the Empress seated in her chair, but he told her 
that he, as the confessor, stood in the place of Christ, and that 
she should sit on the ground, as befitted a penitent. 

Joachim’s zealous followers dwelt with much ardour on all those 
passages in his works, whether authentic or spurious, which might 
be regarded as prophetic. The denunciations of Frederick the 
Second and the House of Hohenstaufen, the condemnation of Papal 
iniquities, together with the prophecy concerning Antichrist, were 
exalted into great importance. 

It is remarkable, however, that Joachim himself disclaimed the 
title of prophet, and only claimed to interpret rightly the Old and 
New Testaments. His more scholarly critics, from St. Thomas 
Aquinas onwards, seem to have been of the same opinion. St. 
Thomas Aquinas does not admit that Joachim knew the future by 
Divine inspiration, but that he had the ‘donum intellectus,’ or gift 
of foreseeing events by natural means. Joachim’s prophecy is that 
taught by means of analogy ; he believes that a true understanding 
of things temporal and visible will show us the things eternal and 
invisible. Xavier Rousgelot, in his most attractive book on the sub- 
ject, lays stress on Joachim’s power of grasping the idea of a philo- 
sophy of history, in which respect he compares him to Bossuet. 
Renan considers the Abbot Joachim to have been a theologian of the 
second order, an enterprising commentator, who really owes his fame 
to the Franciscan ‘ spirituals,’ and to the happy chance of having 
been caught, as it were, on the crest of the great Franciscan wave 
which swept over the Church in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. At the same time, Renan considers Joachim to have 
been the main initiator of the powerful mystic and communistic 
movement in which the heterodox thought of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries expressed itself. 
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Before speaking of the Hternal Gospel, with which book, or tk 
rather doctrine, the Abbot Joachim’s name is indissolubly connected, m 
it is necessary to enumerate shortly the principal works which have 6] 
been, rightly or wrongly, attributed to him. el 
The works known to be authentic are as follows :—(1) The Con- tk 
cordia of the Old and New Testaments; (2) Zhe Commentary on tk 
the Apocalypse; (3) The Decachord, or Psaltery of the Ten Strings ; hh 
(4) Two hymns on Paradise, of which one is curiously suggestive of ft 
the Diwine Comedy; (5) Two letters, about which, however, some tl 
doubt seems to exist. h 
The Concordia, to describe it briefly, contains an elaborate g 
comparison of the Old and New Testaments, and from the endless tl 
analogies between them Joachim frames his theory of the third age H 
of the world, or the era of the Holy Ghost. An extraordinary fitting A 
in of type and antitype is the chief feature of the Concordia. is 
The Commentary on the Apocalypse contains Joachim’s principal b 
warnings against the corruptions of Rome, together with prophecies rn 
of her downfall and final restoration. Here again he dwells especi- fe 
ally on his favourite theme, the three ages of the world. t] 
The Decachord is divided into three parts. The second part n 
contains an exposition of Joachim’s views on the Trinity, and the 
condemnation passed on those views by the Fourth Lateran Council a 
in 1215 probably refers to these chapters of the Decachord. Much a 
of the work is devoted to treating of psalmody and choral singing. fi 
Joachim considers music an important help to mystic contemplation ; s 
as Rousselot well says: ‘le silence du recueillement, produit 
par l’harmonie, c’est l’extase du mystique.’ The characteristic y, 
doctrine in Joachim’s teaching is that of the Three Ages of the world, p 
and it was on this doctrine that the later Joachimism was principally y 
founded. Joachim held that the history of the world was divided a 
into three epochs, one of which was already past, while the second t 
was ready to vanish away, in order to make room for the perfection 
of the third. t 
The first age was that of the Father; the second was that of the c 
Son; the third age was to be that of the Holy Ghost. The first € 
age was that of fear; the second, that of wisdom ; the third, that of 
love. ‘Because of the Father of Awe we must obey ; because of the t 
Word of Wisdom we should learn ; because of the Spirit of Love we c 
ought to sing, pray, and love as brethren.’ ‘The first age was that t 
of trial ; the second, that of action ; the third shall be the age of t 
contemplation.’ t 
‘ The first age belonged to the bond-servants ; the second is that g 
of sons ; the third shall be that of friends.’ With this last idea we é 


may compare the name ‘ friends of God’ adopted by the revivalist 
school in Basel in the fourteenth century. Again, Joachim says : 
‘ The first age is that of the old ; the second, that of youth ; the 
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third age will belong to childhood ’—a beautiful suggestion, which 
may be compared with the words of our Lord in St. Matthew xviii. 3 : 
‘Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ To continue the quotation from 
the Concordia: ‘The first age was illuminated by the stars only ; in 
the second the dawn whitened ; in the third shall be the perfect day. 
In the first age was winter ; in the second, spring ; in the third shall be 
fullsummer. The first age brought forth nettles ; the second, roses ; 
the third age shall bring forth lilies. The first age gave the green 
herb; the second, the ears of corn ; the third shall yield the ripened 
grain. . . . The first age belongs to the Father, the creator of all 
things ; the second, to the Son, who deigned to take our nature upon 
Him ; the third age will be that of the Holy Ghost, of which age the 
Apostle speaks when he says, ‘“‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.”’ Joachim teaches that one age is born from another as 
by a natural development. The idea of a continuous progress in 
religion permeated all his thoughts and powerfully influenced his 
followers in after-times. He held that in the era of religious truth 
there would be a corresponding purification of the consciences of 
men throughout the whole Christian body. 

Corresponding with these three ages, Joachim teaches that there 
are three orders of men—the married (or the Patriarchs), the clerical, 
and the monastic. The first two orders have already borne their 
fruits and have passed away. The monastic order began with 
St. Benedict, and will last until the consummation of all things. 

Again, the three ages are each identified with the teaching of an 
Apostle. The first is connected with St. Peter, who represents the 
power of faith which works miracles. The second age corresponds 
with the teaching of St. Paul, who represents knowledge ; the third 
age is identified with St. John, who represents the mystic contempla- 
tion, which shall endure eternally. 

It should be noted that Joachim fixed the definite beginning of 
the third age of the world for the year 1260, founding this propheey 
on a calculation of the forty-two generations mentioned in the first 
chapter of St. Matthew. , 

Among the works attributed to the Abbot Joachim, but known 
to be apocryphal, are the following: A Commentary on Jeremiah; 
commentaries on Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel and the Minor Prophets; a 
treatise entitled De oneribus provinciarwm, being an extract from 
the Commentary on Isaiah, and containing prophecies concerning all 
the cities of which the author knows the name. Another of these 
spurious works is called Helyas jam venit, et non cognoverunt eum, 
and is a treatise on the philosophy of history, symbolically connecting 
the progress of history with the opening of the Seven Seals in the 
Apocalypse. There were also the Glosses on the Cyril-prophecies, which 
prophecies were regarded in the Middle Ages as highly —— 
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The Greek monk Cyril, a General of the Carmelite Order, is said to 
have received these communications from the hands of an angel in 
the year 1192. The messages were written on two silver tablets, 
and the predictions began with the year 1254, setting forth the 
coming contests between the houses of Anjou and Aragon, the ruin 
of the Church and of the Roman See. The prophecies speak also 
of the degeneracy of the clergy and of the religious Orders. The 
author stated that Cyril had sent the prophetic saying from the East 
to Calabria, asking Joachim for an interpretation. The Cyril- 
prophecy was used in after-years by Rienzi, and by the hermit 
Telesphorus of Cosenza, who at the end of the fourteenth century 
announced the approaching destruction of the Church of Rome and 
the advent of a truly evangelical pastor who should help to spread 
the Eternal Gospel throughout the world. 

The Abbot Joachim is also credited with a Book of the Popes 
in which, under historical figures, the Popes from Nicholas the Third 
to Clement the Fifth are described. Each Pope is sketched in a few 
words, and the chief events of their respective pontificates are stated 
in a symbolical manner. The work appeared during the early years 
of the fourteenth century ; it no doubt emanated from the Franciscan 
zealots, and was a sign of public feeling at the time. This book is 
alluded to by Montaigne in his Essay on Prognostications, where he 
says: ‘Je voudrais bien avoir reconnu de mes yeux le livre de 
Joachim Calabrois, qui prédisoit tous les Papes futurs, leurs noms et 
formes.’ 

The chief characteristics of the spurious works of the Abbot 
Joachim are an unsparing criticism of the Popes, violent abuse of 
the Hohenstaufen family, more especially of Frederick the Second, 
and a marked distrust of the House of France. The date of 
Frederick the Second’s death was foretold in one of these apocryphal 
works, and it was a great blow to the fervent Joachimites when, 
unfortunately for them and their theories, the event occurred some 
years before the time predicted ! 

We must now consider, very briefly, the Zternal Gospel itself. 

The name ‘ Eternal Gospel’ may be said to have been used in two 
senses, the one more vague and general, the other more definite and 
precise. In its wider application the name ‘Eternal Gospel’ 
denoted a doctrine, or school of thought ; in its more limited form it 
was the name of a book. In his very helpful essay on Joachim of 
Flora, Renan points out that the name ‘ Eternal Gospel,’ as designat- 
ing a school of thought, appears for the first time in the theological 
world in 1254, a period when the quarrels between the University 
of Paris and the Mendicant Orders, and the disputes among the 
Mendicants themselves, were at their height. 

The Eternal Gospel meant, in the opinion of the thirteenth 
century, a doctrine, supposed to be that of the Abbot Joachim, con- 
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cerning the appearance of a third religious State or Order, which 
should sueceed the Gospel of the New Testament, and serve as a 
final and definite rule for humanity. The name did not convey the 
notion of a distinct work to most of those who used or heard it, but 
was usually regarded as the label of a doctrine, in the same way that 
the title of a non-existent book, ‘The Three Impostors,’ summed up 
the heretical teaching of Averroés. Felice Tocco says that the name 
‘Eternal Gospel’ never appears in Joachim’s own writings; but 
this statement is contradicted by Denifle, who quotes a passage in 
the Decachord where the words actually occur. Here the Eternal 
Gospel is explained to be ‘illud quod procedit de Evangelio Christi, 
littera enim occidit, spiritus autem vivificat.’ This Eternal Gospel is 
identical with the ‘ Spiritual’ Gospel, and arises out of the spiritual 
understanding. 

Some writers on Joachim think that the name and the idea were 
suggested by the teaching of Origen, who speaks of an eternal or 
spiritual Gospel which ‘shows clearly all things concerning the Son 
of God Himself—both the mysteries shown by His words and the 
things of which His acts were the symbols.’ The more immediate 
source of the title is, probably, the verse in Apoc. xiv. 6, ‘ Et vidi 
alterum Angelum volantem per medium czli, habentem Evangelium 
eeternum.’ 

It is evident that the Abbot Joachim never contemplated 
the Eternal Gospel as a written book. If it were written, or 
‘literal,’ it would pass away like the dispensations to which it had 
succeeded. 

In its more precise sense, however, the name Eternal Gospel 
designated the collection of Joachim’s three great authentic works— 
the Concordia of the Old and New Testaments, the Commentary on 
the Apocalypse, and the Psaltery of the Ten Strings, prefaced by an 
introduction which is usually ascribed to Gerard of Borgo San 
Donnino, a member of the extreme Franciscan party, and a fervent 
disciple of John of Parma, 

To these writings the name Eternal Gospel was given, and 
the book became the manual, almost the Bible, of the ‘ spiritual’ 
Franciscans. The text of the introduction appears to be lost, but 
its teaching is preserved to us in the account of its condemnation 
at Anagui in 1255. The history of the Hternal Gospel is inti- 
mately bound up with that of the whole Franciscan Order at this 
time. It is, of course, well known that after the death of St. 
Francis many divisions arose, and the moderate views of Elias 
of Cortona, who ruled the Order for some years after the founder's 
death, did not at all satisfy the zealots, or ‘spirituals,’ as they 
were calied. 

The hopes of the more rigid Franciscans rose high when, in 1247 
or 1248, John of Parma was chosen General of the Order. In this 
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saintly man the old friends of St. Francis thought they once more 
beheld the soul of their venerated founder. John of Parma was a 
man of exemplary piety, and the very type of the pure Franciscan 
ideal, even to exaggeration. The doctrines of the extreme party now 
began to come more and more into prominence, and their views 
everywhere gained hold on men’s minds. 

The crisis came in the year 1254, at a time when violent disputes 
were going on between the University of Paris and the Mendicant 
Orders about the right of teaching. The final struggle was hastened 
by the appearance of the book which bore the name Eternal Gospel, 
and which is said to have been published in 1254. This date was 
ascribed to the publication of the work because it was therein pro- 
phesied that the era of the Holy Ghost was to begin in six years’ 
time, which would correspond with the date fixed by Joachim for 
the advent of the third age of the world, namely, 1260. The Mendi- 
cants at first appeared to be getting the upper hand in the contro- 
versy about teaching, as they were practically sure of the support 
of both Alexander the Fourth and St. Louis of France; but the 
University and the anti-Mendicant party found an able and vigorous 
champion in William of St. Amour, who, with several zealous parti- 
sans, dared to arraign the Mendicant Orders before the Papal Court 
and to accuse them of heresy. It is only possible to indicate the 
merest outline of the struggle. Suffice it to say that William of 
St. Amour and his party took, as the chief object of their protest, 
the book and the doctrine known as the Eternal Gospel. Against 
this work William of St. Amour wrote the terrible indictment con- 
tained in his book The Perils of the Last Times. The charges made 
by him refer more particularly to what is known as the Introduction 
to the Eternal Gospel. Both Mendicant Orders were included in 
the accusation, but the tone of the condemned writings was un- 
questionably Franciscan. 

In 1255 the Eternal Gospel or, at any rate, the Introduction, 
was formally condemned at Anagui, the Bishop of Akkon acting as 
prosecutor. Alexander the Fourth recommended the immediate 
destruction of the book, while to possess it entailed excommuni- 
cation, and no one dared avow himself the author. 

Then followed the deposition of John of Parma and the im- 
prisonment of his special friends, who were all charged with the 
authorship of the condemned work. John of Parma was saved from 
lifelong incarceration by the intervention of Cardinal Ottobuono 
de’ Fieschi (afterwards Adrian the Fifth), and was allowed to choose 
his place of retreat. He retired to the convent of Greccia, near Rieti, 
and died in 1288, while on a journey to Greece. His friend Gerard 
of Borgo San Donnino, who, in the opinion of most scholars, was the 
real author of the heretical Introduction, was sentenced to per- 
petual imprisonment, and was denied Christian burial. 
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The Franciscan Order was rent by dissensions, and a schism was 
only prevented by the wisdom and commanding personality of 
St. Bonaventura, who at this grave crisis became General of the 
Order. 

So much, very briefly, for the great stir made by the book 
attributed to the Abbot Joachim. The same kind of dispute arose 
again, at the end of the thirteenth century, when similar views, 
perhaps even more extreme, were put forward by Peter John Oliva 
in his works De Pauwpere Usu and De Perfectione Evangelica. 
Oliva was formally accused of heresy even after his death, and his 
corpse was disinterred and burnt. 

The Franciscan party known as the ‘ fraticelli’ had a brief © 
moment of triumph during the pontificate of the pious but weak 
Ccelestine the Fifth ; but with his abdication their hopes fell, and for 
this they could never forgive Ccelestine’s successor, Boniface the 
Eighth. There can be little doubt that Dante was influenced by 
Franciscan, and possibly Joachimite opinions when he so bitterly con- 
demned Ccelestine the Fifth for the ‘gran rifiuto’ which destroyed 
the prospects of the ‘ spiritual ’ party in the Order. 

The chief ‘ heresies’ condemned in the Eternal Gospel may be 
shortly summed up as (1) that Christ’s Gospel is incomplete and 
insufficient for salvation; (2) that the priesthood of Christ was 
imperfect, and is to be succeeded by another; (3) that the Roman 
Pontiff has received the power only of literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and not that of spiritual interpretation ; (4) that Christ 
and His Apostles were not perfect in the contemplative life; 
(5) that the Greek Church is ‘spiritually superior to the Roman, 
and that it owes no obedience to Rome. 

It is more than probable that the author of the Introduction 
to the Hternal Gospel altered the original doctrines of the Abbot 
Joachim into a system which might justly be called schismatic and 
heretical in tendency. That which was for Joachim a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the Scripture, became for his Franciscan commentator a 
veritable new gospel, which was to supersede the teaching of the New 
Testament even more completely than the New Testament itself had 
fulfilled, and in a sense abrogated, the old dispensation. The Abbot 
Joachim was said by the Franciscan zealots to have predicted the 
birth of St. Francis and the establishment of his Order, and to have 
occupied, with regard to St. Francis, a place analogous to that 
occupied by St. John the Baptist with regard to our Lord. Joachim 
was the ‘man clothed in linen,’ teacher and messenger, who 
descended from heaven, bearing an open book in his hand. He was 
the precursor of St. Francis, who is described as the angel who 
appeared, about the year of our Lord 1200, bearing the sign of the 
Living God (the stigmata). 

Renan notes that deep in the heart of the extreme Franciscan 
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party was the unavowed belief that St. Francis was indeed a 
second Christ, and that, with regard to their holy poverty, St. Francis 
and his true followers were even superior to Christ and his Apostles, 
Hence the amazing pretensions of the Franciscan Order, and their 
daring attempt to found what was really a new religion, which should 
become finally the rule of all human society. The whole world was, 
in fact, to become Franciscan. 

In the Joachimite school, which was widely spread throughout 
Europe, no condemnation was too severe for avaricious and luxurious 
priests. The abuses created by the accumulated wealth and 
temporal power of the Church were denounced by these pious 
but visionary men with a virulence hardly equalled by the most 
passionate attacks of the Reformers in the sixteenth century. 

Worldly splendour and possessions, hierarchical privileges and 
authority, were to be swept away in order to make room for an 
apostolic simplicity and absolute poverty. An ascetic and monastic 
rule was to be the ideal of life, not for the clergy only, but for all 
mankind. 

Such, very shortly, were the main views on ‘Church reform’ 
held by the extreme party among the Abbot Joachim’s, followers. 
Denifie insists that no one has so misunderstood and discredited 
Joachim as his commentator.and interpreter, Gerard of Borgo San 
Donnino, who was, doubtless, the mouthpiece of the Franciscan 
zealots and the exponent of their chief doctrines. By identifying the 
Eternal Gospel with Joachim’s three chief works, as if it were a 
‘scripture,’ the scope of his whole teaching was limited, and its 
meaning distorted. It is true that Joachim, himself a submissive 
and orthodox Catholic, laid the foundations of a revolt against the 
existing order of things in the Church, and started a movement 
which went far beyond anything he could have foreseen. 

The main feature of Joachim’s teaching, and the most important 
for posterity, is his doctrine of the three ages of the world, the 
third age being the fulfilment and consummation of the other two, 
the crowning manifestation of their inward and spiritual meaning. 

The admission of the idea of progress in religion, the appeal to 
the spiritual judgment of the purified and regenerated individual, 
contain the germ of a vast and far-reaching change—a change of 
which we, upon whom the ends of the ages are come, can hardly 
apprehend the full significance, for we only see its beginning. 

Joachim claims that the literal, historical, and temporal Gospel of 
the Church is not enough to satisfy the deeper needs of humanity, 
and that this Gospel must give way to a gospel which is spiritual and 
eternal, and thus he practically points out that no existing religious 
institution can be said to have spoken the final word. He Whom 
the heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain is not con- 
tained in these houses which we have builded. 
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But at the same time it is clear that the Abbot Joachim was far 
less revolutionary in his doctrines than were his followers. He holds, 
not that the ‘ Eternal Gospel’ shall supersede the Gospel of Christ, 
but that it will spring out of the higher, spiritual, and transfigured 
understanding of the Old and New Testaments, which understanding 
shall be revealed by the Holy Ghost by means of the gift of contem- 
plation. 

Joachim holds the mystic view concerning contemplation, re- 
garding it as that sublime knowledge and immediate experience of 
truth which is attained by intuition, and intuition won not by 
means of the intellect and the reason, but by the emotions and by 
prayer, the ‘excessus mentis’ of the later mystics. 

The characteristic of the third age of the world—the age of 
love and of true freedom—as prophesied by Joachim, is that all is 
to be spiritualised. That which is literal and material shall 
pass away; that which is spiritual shall remain, in unchanging 
perfection. 

Although Joachim might seem at first sight to be a precursor 
of the Reformation, and has been claimed as such, the Church as he 
conceives it is not to be what is understood as ‘ Protestant’ in form. 
The spiritual Church shall, indeed, be purified from the desire of 
worldly power and possessions, and shall be the heritage, not of the 
priesthood only, but of all the faithful alike—‘Commutata in 
majorem gloriam manebit stabilis in eternum.’ This Church 
Joachim also describes as ‘ ecclesia contemplativa,’ ‘ ecclesia contem- 
plantium.’ The Order which is to lead mankind is spoken of as 
‘contemplativus, justus, sapiens, spiritualis.’ 

This beautiful conception of the Church as the ‘ blessed company 
of all faithful people’ is somewhat marred by the strictly monastic 
ideal held up by Joachim. This is an ideal against which, in spite 
of its many beauties, the instinct, the common-sense, and the experi- 
ence of humanity must alike protest, and the insistence upon it by 
the Abbot Joachim detracts, perhaps, from the value of his teaching, 
by limiting saintliness too narrowly to the monastic form of life. 
Of the Abbot Joachim’s influence on Dante, an influence of which 
strong traces are evident throughout the Divine Comedy, it would 
be too long to speak, profoundly interesting as the subject must 
always be to a student of Dante and his works. 

Let us hope that the Abbot Joachim’s vision of a purified and 
regenerated Church may not be without meaning and consolation 
for any among us. 

As M. Sabatier says, in a passage too beautiful to quote in any 
language but its own: ‘ Celui quia été annoncé par Joachim de Flore 
et qui doit inaugurer un nouveau cycle de l’histoire de l"humanité, 
paraitra—‘ L’espérance ne confond point.” I] y a dans nos Babylones 
modernes et dans les chaumiéres de nos montagnes, trop d’ames qui 
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soupirent mystérieusement l’hymne de lg grande vigile: “ Rorate 
coeli desuper, et nubes pluant justum,” pour que nous ne soyons pas a 
la veille d’un enfantement divin.’ 

This is truly the Abbot Joachim’s message to the world—that 
hope of the ‘ perfect day’ which is the very Palladium of the soul. 


G. E. TROUTBECK. 





LAST MONTH 


THE KING 


STUDENTS will search the annals of modern Europe in vain for a- 
parallel to the cruel and disastrous blow which fell upon us on 
Tuesday the 24th of June. We were within less than forty-eight 
hours of the time when amid the loud rejoicings of the people of the 
British Empire, and the sympathetic interest of the rest of the world, 
the crowning of the King and his gracious Consort was to be accom- 
plished in the historic temple of our race. For many months past 
the preparations for the event had been continuous, and had been 
carried out on a scale of lavish magnificence that struck some at 
least as being excessive. London, as the appointed day drew nigh, 
had undergone a transformation more complete than anything which it 
had ever experienced before. From end to end of the appointed 
route of the Royal Progress the very houses seemed to have been 
reconstructed, or at least replaced by long lines of fairy palaces and 
balconies resplendent in draperies of many colours, brilliant with 
flags and flowers, gorgeous with trophies in gold and silver. I doubt 
if on any other occasion in modern times preparations so vast and 
costly had been made in any city in the world. As one passed 
through the crowded thoroughfares on the Monday preceding the 
date fixed for the Coronation one could only think of the spectacle 
presented in ancient Rome on the occasion of an Imperial triumph. 
And anciént Rome was but a hamlet compared with modern London. 
Miles upon miles of streets had all burst into a strange efflorescence 
that put the memory of our city in ordinary seasons to flight, and 
impressed the imagination likea splendid dream. It was a sight that 
was not only calculated to arouse the pride of a haughty and self- 
conscious race, but that manifestly did so, as the multitudes drawn 
from near and far who wandered through the streets with delight and 
exultation written on their faces proved. One thought filled every 
mind, one topic occupied every tongue. After a long season of 
depression and partial eclipse Great Britain was about once more to 
astonish an envious world with a spectacle that would impress upon 
the most critical an admiring sense of her wealth, her greatness; and 
her Imperial pride. 

Already the chosen representatives of foreign States were 
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honoured guests within our walls; Indian princes in Oriental rich- 
ness of attire were moving about with an air that bespoke their 
pride in their birthright as subjects of the British Crown; from all 
our Colonies, and from every corner of these islands, had come visitors 
innumerable to swell the triumph; the King and his Court were 
resident amongst us, and the appointed festivities of the Coronation 
had begun with a great State banquet at the Palace at which a 
brilliant assemblage of princes had met to do honour to the Sovereign. 
There was something bewildering, something almost intoxicating in 
the scene and its surroundings, in the actual appearance of London, 
and in the anticipations of what the week that had been opened so 
auspiciously was to bring forth. Nor were there lacking omens 
which seemed to assure us of a happy and triumphant national 
festival. We were not called upon to do honour to the King whilst 
one important part of his dominions was being ravaged by war. 
Among our Coronation guests Peace was included. The weather, 
too, which had so long filled us with forebodings, had suddenly 
changed for the better, and from a cold and belated Spring we had 
advanced at a single step into a bright and genial summer. What 
wonder that on that beautiful June night, when the moon shone 
down upon the streets of London, which were bubbling over with 
exultant joy, it seemed to many that we were secure in possession of 
all the good things we had coveted—as secure as the rich man in the 
parable, whose barns were bursting with garnered grain, whose 
wealth was ever mounting higher, and who had no more pressing 
task imposed upon him than to eat, drink, and make merry. 

And then at a word, a touch, as it were in an instant of time, all 
was changed and we were brought face to face with the most dire, the 
most unwelcome, and the most crushing of disasters. All the joy and 
exultation fled from us in a moment, fled from us so suddenly 
and completely that for the most part people were stunned and 
seemed unable to grasp the reality of the misfortune that had fallen 
upon us like a bolt from the highest heaven. The King’s illness, which 
had first become known on the occasion of his visit to Aldershot, on the 
14th of June, was believed, even by his physicians and surgeons, to 
have taken a favourable turn, and he and they were confident of his 
ability to face the labours of the Coronation. The outer world knew 
nothing of the days of grave anxiety which had been spent at 
Windsor after his Majesty’s return from Aldershot. The nature of 
his illness was carefully concealed from the public, and little heed 
was paid to the ominous whispers that were circulated in certain 
quarters. And on the Sunday of Coronation week even the skilled 
medical men felt reassured. As for the King himself, his Majesty, 
with the high courage of his race, and the sense of public duty he 
has inherited from his mother, refused even to contemplate the 
possibility of a postponement of the great ceremonial for which such 
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lavish preparations had been made, and upon which the eyes of the 
whole world were fixed. So all seemed to be going well until the 
night of Monday, the 23rd. During that night there was a sudden 
recrudescence of the alarming symptoms which had been observed a 
week earlier. His physicians and surgeons were summoned, and they 
decided that an immediate operation was called for if the illustrious 
patient’s life was to be saved. The operation was performed at noon 
of the 24th by Sir Frederick Treves, and, so far as its immediate 
consequences were concerned, was entirely successful. A large 
abdominal abscess was removed, and the patient thus relieved from 
severe pain and uneasiness. But an operation of such severity at 
the King’s time of life is a very grave matter, and the issue is now 
in the hands of God. 

It was obvious at once that the Coronation must be postponed 
indefinitely—an unheard-of incident in the history of such cere- 
monies. The final rehearsal of the service was about to take place at 
the Abbey when the news of the King’s serious condition at once put 
a stop to everything. The foreign princes and envoys who had 
arrived on the previous day began forthwith to prepare for their 
departure. London was still gay with its flags and flowers and 
triumphal arches; but over the multitudes in the streets there 
swept the profound shadow of an eclipse, and from the prospect of 
joyous excitement which had been opening before them the minds 
of all were turned to thoughts of gloom. It should be said for our 
credit as a people that the tremendous shock which fell upon all 
when the news was told was borne, after the first moment of incredu- 
lous bewilderment had passed, with rare fortitude and self-possession. 
All the pomp and pageantry which had been anticipated so eagerly 
was in a moment forgotten. It was shrivelled up into insignificance 
as though it had never been, and the nation thought only of the King 
upon his bed of suffering, of his gracious Consort, who enjoys the 
love of all her people, of his family, and of those grave national 
interests affected by this sore stroke of fate. It was well that it 
should be so. Of late it has seemed to many that a strain, if not 
ignoble, yet certainly not ennobling, was entering into the composition 
of the national character. We have given ourselves up too often in 
recent years to an unrestrained emotionalism that is almost vulgar in 
its nature. We have shouted, and sung loud pans of joy, over 
events which, in greater and simpler days, we should have been able 
to witness with calmness. We have gone far towards copying some 
of the less admirable characteristics of our continental neighbours. 
It has almost seemed as though we were losing that power of stoical 
self-control which has long extorted the admiration of the outer 
world. Not a few amongst us feared that in the Coronation festivities 
this lack of self-command would again be displayed. The finger of 
God has touched us, and brought all our cherished schemes to 
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nought ; but the stern lesson will not have been without its good 
results, since it has shown once more that in presence of a great 
calamity the British people can command their nerves and their 
emotions, can accept the decrees of Providence, even when most 
painful, with submission, and can await with humble patience an 
issue which is no longer in their own hands. To-day, when we have 
suddenly been halted in the path of splendid and intoxicating self- 
appreciation, we have fallen into the mood of the Recessional. Let 
us hope that we shall never again forget. 

One feature of the Coronation programme is hardly, if at all, 
affected by the heavy misfortune that has befallen us. This is the 
gathering in the Capital of the Empire of the most distinguished 
statesmen from the outer Britains. In the days before the King’s 
illness they had a reception from the public of the warmest kind, 
and it was clear that they were regarded as national guests of no 
ordinary importance. Mr. Seddon, Mr. Barton, and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, in particular, attracted general attention. Their coming, 
it was felt, had more than a merely ceremonial significance. The 
conference to be held in the coming month between the representa- 
tives of the Government and the Colonial Premiers must deal with 
many grave questions of Imperial significance, some of which have 
already been freely discussed. The burning question of the creation 
of a British Zollverein, which some at least of our Colonies have 
regarded with favour, may be said to have been practically disposed 
of before the meeting of the Premiers. It has been discussed in all 
its forms in the Press, and many references were made to it in 
Parliament during the debates on the Finance Bill. An impression 
had got abroad that the Colonial Secretary was in favour of some 
arrangement by which preferential tariffs in favour of our Colonies 
would be established. Nobody could be blind to the political argu- 
ments in support of such a step towards Imperial unity; but the 
strength of the economic arguments against any measure of the kind 
was overwhelming, and the country hailed with relief the emphatic 
language in which, on the 18th of June, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, speaking for the Government, repudiated any intention 
to adopt a preferential system of duties in favour of the Colonies. 
The conference of Prime Ministers will, undoubtedly, have many 
grave and important matters to consider, and it may be hoped that 
its deliberations will lead to the strengthening of the bonds that 
already unite Great Britain and the other portions of the Empire. 
But there is a general conviction, happily shared by some of the 
most influential of our Colonial statesmen, that no good can result 
from any attempt by means of legislation to force forward the cause 
of Imperial federation. Recent events have shown how real and 
strong is the sentiment of union within the Empire. It is a senti- 
ment which has already convinced the outer world that Great Britain 
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and her dependencies beyond the seas are one in spirit and in 
interest. Their union has not only withstood the shock of the 
war, but has been cemented by the sacrifices which all portions of 
the Empire have cheerfully borne in common. It has been strength- 
ened by the sore trials of the past few days. It is satisfactory to 
believe that this union is not likely to be endangered by the proposal 
of any drastic or extreme measures at the coming conference. 

When on the evening of Sunday, the lst of June—truly ‘ the 
glorious First of June’—the sudden peals upon the church bells 
proclaimed far and wide the news that the war was at an end and a 
regular peace concluded at Pretoria, one universal throb of joy and 
gratitude seemed to move the heart of England. All round the 
world, indeed, as the good tidings spread, there followed a wave of 
thankful emotion surpassing in depth and volume anything we have 
experienced for more than thirty years past. But it was here in the 
homes of the British people that the feeling was most intense. For 
weary months and years the nation has been walking steadfastly in 
the flinty blood-stained path of war. Day after day we have had to 
see our treasure being poured out upon the veldt in an unstinted 
stream. Gold has flowed like water, until, with all their conscious- 
ness of national wealth, men have stood aghast at an expenditure so 
vast that not even the richest people in the world could endure it 
indefinitely. But something far more precious than gold has been 
poured out almost as freely. Our newspapers, with their daily lists 
of casualties, have in a hundred thousand homes been the messengers 
most anxiously awaited every morning, taking precedence even of 
the private letters of the nearest friends and relatives. Truly it has 
been a time of sorest trial, in which victory and defeat, pride and 
humiliation, have been strangely intermingled, and a strain such as 
we of this generation have never known before has been imposed 
upon us. Nothing but the unconquerable ‘grit’ of our race, the 
quality which has so often saved us before in days of national stress 
and triumph, has enabled us to wrestle through with our task and 
has brought us at last, despite the failure of so many of the institu- 
tions and personalities to which we trusted, into the desired haven. 
It is only now, when tHe country looks back upon its course since 
September 1899, that the dangers and hardships of the road by which 
we have travelled become plain. The survey of that road may well 
appal us even now. But we have won through at last, and ‘rest 
after toil, port after stormy seas’ have laid their healing balm upon us. 

Do I exaggerate when I say that this struggle, which is at last 
happily at an end, has been a time of trial such as we have not 
known since the days of the Napoleonic wars? Would it be wrong 
if we were to admit now that more than once even the bravest hearts 
amongst us quailed, and nothing but the tenacity of the British 
people as a whole—here and throughout the world—saved us from 
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irretrievable disaster? Ido not think so. We have passed, in very 
truth, through a season of chastening and winnowing. The present 
generation knows at last what war really is for the people who are 
engaged in it. The scars of the mighty conflict will long be visible. 
The price paid for our triumph will not be forgotten in thousands of 
homes. We have learned, as our fathers learned before us, the cost 
of victory. Three years ago there were many persons among us who 
talked lightly of war as ‘a good thing,’ and who openly desired that 
it might come. One does not meet such persons now. I imagine 
that many a year will pass before their voices are again heard in the 
land. The passionate throb of thankfulness that went up to Heaven 
on that Sunday evening when the good news reached us from Pretoria 
told its own tale. We have looked war with all its horrors in the 
face, and our most earnest prayer is that never again, in our time, 
shall we be confronted by that grisly spectre. 

Nothing could have been more satisfactory from every point of 
view than the spirit in which the news that peace had been 
established was received throughout the Empire. There was no in- 
decent exultation over the beaten foe, no thought of prolonging the 
sufferings of a conquered race. In its heart the nation had always 
been sure that in the end the victory must be ours. Even in those 
darkest moments of which I have spoken, when some of our strongest 
men trembled, the popular confidence in the final issue was unshaken. 
When the end came, therefore, it was not so much of the triumph 
we had won that men thought, as of the cessation from a cruel and 
costly struggle. The spirit of Mafeking Day hardly made itself 
visible at all. We were thankful for the peace to which through 
bloody strife and agony we had attained, and throughout the land, 
with hardly a discordant voice, we gave utterance to the desire that 
the brave enemy whom at last we had overcome should henceforth 
be our friend. There was nothing surprising in this to those who 
knew the British character, which is certainly not rancorous or 
vindictive, and which throughout our history has always been 
generous toa worthy foe. But no sooner had the news of the con- 
clusion of peace reached us than there came other tidings, if possible 
more welcome, and yet astonishing almost beyond belief. This was 
the intelligence of the way in which the cessation of hostilities had 
been received by the Boers themselves. If we thanked God that at 
last we could lay down the sword, our task accomplished, the Boers 
showed that they were more thankful still; and then to our amaze- 
ment we received those telegrams which told how the fighting men 
of both armies had fraternised round the camp-fires, how the 
vanquished foe had accepted defeat without bitterness, and how one 
commando after another before breaking up had cheered Lord 
Kitchener and sung the National Anthem. 

For months past many worthy men amongst us have been filling 
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our ears with dismal predictions of what must inevitably follow the 
submission of the Boers. A ‘new Ireland’ was to be created in 
South Africa, and we were to be confronted by a race saturated with 
the bitterness of defeat, and resolutely determined even when 
conquered to maintain an attitude of implacable and aggressive 
enmity. No wise person will pretend that the future of South Africa 
has been settled by the manner in which the remnant of the Boers 
who fought so bravely to the last have submitted to the inevitable ; 
no one will feel inclined to question the reality and gravity of the 
difficulties which have to be faced by England before a state of 
settled government is again established in a country devastated by war. 
But at least Mr. Morley and other eminent men who have been so 
prolific in their prophecies of woe must admit that up to this 
moment their predictions have been signally falsified. The Boers 
seem to have kept the field so long as they possibly could. It is 
probably quite true, as some writers of the Jingo school assert, that in 
any case they would have had to submit without conditions of any 
kind within a few weeks. The rigours of winter were before them, 
their supply of ammunition was practically exhausted, and they were 
ragged and homeless wanderers, bankrupt of everything but courage. 
But if any one thinks that because the end was near we should have 
done well to fight on and to crush the enemy by sheer weight of 
superior numbers and armaments, he shows himself strangely ignorant 
of the teaching of history. It was ‘a regular and formal’ peace 
which Lord Rosebery urged the country to make when he made the 
speech at Chesterfield that opened up the era of reconciliation upon 
which we have now entered. Merely to have crushed the Boers 
unconditionally, and then to have subjected them to a merciless 
police system, would have been to leave alive all those embers of evil, 
making for future trouble, which have so greatly alarmed Mr. Morley 
and those who think with him. A wiser course was taken by the 
British representatives at Pretoria, and, desperate as their extremity 
was, the Boers were offered terms which they were compelled to 
regard as handsome and magnanimous. They had fought until 
each one of them could feel that he had satisfied the most exacting 
demands of honour. No future generation of the burgher people 
could ever reproach the Boer of to-day for having lightly surrendered 
his national independence. They had striven to the uttermost, they 
knew that in a few days or weeks they must accept peace upon any 
terms that might be offered them ; and then came the wisely liberal 
terms of Lord Kitchener—terms which were first formulated at 
Chesterfield last December. They were better than the Boers had 
hoped for, far better than the Government had offered to them at an 
earlier period in the war ; and they accepted them at last, not sullenly 
or unwillingly, but with outspoken joy and real though unspoken 
gratitude, Thus, by a master-stroke of policy, we have secured not 
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merely peace, but a regularised settlement, to which the leaders of 
the Boer people are parties. We are in the position of men who, 
entering into the possession of a rival tradesman’s business, have 
purchased not merely the stock but the goodwill, and as a conse- 
quence we receive our new dependency, bought at so great a price 
by the brave men who fought for Britain in the field, under far 
more favourable conditions than it seemed possible to hope for a few 
weeks ago. 

The actual terms of the peace which was concluded at Pretoria 
at midnight on Saturday, the 31st of May, and proclaimed throughout 
the Empire on the following day, deserve to be succinctly set forth. 
Foremost in those terms is the recognition by the Boer representa- 
tives of their defeat, of the consequent extinction of the independ- 
ence of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, and of their 
recognition of King Edward the Seventh as their lawful sovereign. 
All burghers in the field and all prisoners of war, on declaring their 
acceptance of these conditions, are to be brought back to their homes 
as soon as transport can be provided and their means of subsistence 
ensured. Nobody so surrendering or returning is to be deprived of 
personal liberty or property. No proceedings are to be taken 
against burghers surrendering or returning for any acts in connection 
with the prosecution of the war; those, however, who have been 
guilty of acts contrary to the usages of war, which have been 
notified by the Commander-in-Chief to the Boer generals, are to be 
tried by court-martial. The Dutch language is to be taught in the 
schools of the conquered territory where the parents of the children 
desire it, and to be allowed in courts of law when necessary. 
Possession of rifles is to be allowed to persons requiring them for 
their protection on taking outa license. Military administration is 
to be succeeded at the earliest possible moment by civil govern- 
ment, and, as soon as circumstances permit, representative institutions 
leading up to self-government are to be introduced. The natives 
are not to be enfranchised until after the introduction of self-govern- 
ment. No special tax is to be imposed upon land in the conquered 
territory to defray the expenses of the war. Local commissions are 
to be appointed, as soon as conditions permit, for the purpose of 
assisting in the restoration of the people to their homes and supply- 
ing them with seed, stock, implements, &c. The English Govern- 
ment is to place at the disposal of these commissions a sum of 
3,000,000/. for this purpose, and in addition to make advances on 
loan free of interest for two years, and afterwards repayable over a 
period of years with 3 per cent. interest. No foreigners or rebels 
are to benefit by this grant of money. With regard to the rebels in 
Cape Colony, though no formal amnesty was agreed to, it was 
provided that disfranchisement for life should be the punishment of 
the rank and file. Justices of the peace, field cornets, and other 
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officials who had joined the rebel or burgher forces are to be tried 
vefore the civil courts, which shall determine their punishment, but 
in no case is the penalty of death tu be inflicted. 

With hardly an exception, the members of all political parties in 
this country have acclaimed these terms as wise, magnanimous, and 
safe. Abroad they have met with the same reception, whilst the 
Boers themselves have accepted them gratefully. They give Great 
Britain the chief thing for which she has been striving from the first— 
an absolute supremacy in South Africa. The British flag shelters the 
whole of the enormous territory stretching from Capetown to the 
Zambesi; there is no longer any question of a rival Power within 
that territory ; everywhere British law will prevail and the sovereignty 
of the British King will be accepted. On the other hand, the 
money which for two years and eight months past has been spent 
upon the war will be diverted in a certain degree to the work of 
restoring the country devastated by hostilities and providing the 
beaten foe with the means of earning a living upon the territory 
which now becomes British. We were spending five millions a 
month on the-war. Less than one month’s expenditure is to be 
voted to the work of restoration. If any foreigner really believes 
that by these terms we have huthiliated ourselves, or made any 
acknowledgment of defeat, he can only be regarded as one who wil- 
fully deceives himself. We have been resolute on the chief 
point, on minor points we have shown a liberality which has already 
borne noble fruits. 

The country has instinctively, and by common consent, given to 
Lord Kitchener the chief credit for the satisfactory settlement that 
has thus been reached. Possibly the popular verdict, though just 
as regards Lord Kitchener, may not do justice to his colleague, Lord 
Milner. But there can be no doubt that throughout the negotia- 
tions Lord Kitchener has been, to say the least of it, one of the great 
forces making for peace. The Boers had learned to respect him in 
the field. When they met him in the council chamber, they felt 
that they could trust him. He was not in any sense responsible for 
the wrangles which preceded the war, and in which it had been Lord 
Milner’s duty to takea part. His bluff, soldierly bearing, his mingled 
frankness and firmness, and his good-humoured tolerance, all made a 
deep impression upon his old foes, and there can be no doubt that it 
was largely owing to his tact that the war was finally concluded amid 
so marked a display of good will on both sides. Nor can any fair- 
minded person dispute the fact that the movement which eventually 
resulted in peace is to be dated from Lord Rosebery’s speech ut Chester- 
field, and from that pregnant suggestion which led first to the visit of 
Dr. Kuyper to London, and eventually to the conference at Vereenig- 
ing. In the rapid passage of events, the world will soon cease {o take an 
interest in the question of the means and men through whose 
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agency peace has been attained, but it is well that they should not 
pass without mention in any chronicle of the time. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the way in which the news of 
the conclusion of hostilities was received abroad. There was a final 
splutter of continental ill will towards this country, but it quickly 
subsided in the face of an accomplished fact, and in its place we have 
seen our more reasonable critics abroad seeking to deduce the true 
conclusions from the whole history of the war. That England 
emerges from it strengthened in prestige and in military power is 
generally admitted ; but abroad, as at home, the feeling is universal 
that our future depends upon the way in which we show that we 
have learned the bitter lessons we have received during the past 
three years. Since the conclusion of peace, we have been taught 
not the least important of those lessons. Some months ago Mr. 
Brodrick stated that only ten thousand Boers were left in the field. 
Between the time when he made that statement and the close of the 
war, nearly nine thousand of the enemy were captured, disabled, or 
surrendered. This left, according to the Secretary for War, barely a 
thousand Boers to be accounted for; yet more than eighteen thousand 
have laid down their arms since the signing of the Pretoria agree- 
ment. The best judges now calculate that the number of the enemy 
with whom we have had to reckon during the war hardly falls short 
of 80,000. This fact, whilst it shows the serious character of the 
struggle which was regarded so lightly when it began, shows also the 
extraordinary inefficiency of certain of our military departments, and 
the incurable optimism which has been the chief vice of the 
War Office. It is, perbaps, not surprising that some of the friends 
of the Boers in this and other countries should feel aggrieved by 
the suddenness and completeness of their surrender; but, on the 
whole, the world is unfeignedly delighted by what has taken place. 
A great historic struggle has ended in a peace honourable to both 
sides; the beaten foe, having made full acknowledgment of his 
defeat, has shown that he is prepared to trust himself to the justice 
and magnanimity of his conqueror, and there is every prospect that 
the future of South Africa will be brighter and more prosperous 
than seemed possible a few weeks ago. But everything depends 
upon two considerations, the extent to which the Boers prove faithful to 
the precepts they have received from their most distinguished leaders 
in the field, and the sense of justice which animates the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and its representatives in dealing with the 
complex problems that must be solved before Boer and Briton can 
really dwell together in amity. Let us hope that in this country at 
all events there will be no weakening of the sentiment which teaches 
us that no Empire deserves to endure which is not founded upon 
justice. We have fought to thelfinish, and the prize is in our hands. 
It is for ourselves to decide whether we shall keep it for the glory 
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and benefit of our race in the far-off future, or whether we shall allow 
it to slip from our grasp by a blind or wilful forgetfulness of the 
dangers which injustice always brings in its train. There is no 
more impressive lesson to be learned at this moment by Englishmen 
of all parties, and, above all, by those of us who claim to be 
Imperialists, than that taught by the familiar lines in which Lowell 
warned his countrymen of the real enemies with which Empires have 
to contend. 

Patient are they as the insects that build islands in the deep ; 

They hurl not the bolted thunder, but their silent way they keep 

Where they have been, that we know; where empires towered that 

were not just, 
Lo! the skulking wild fox scratches in a little heap of dust. 


Miserable indeed would be our lot if, after all our efforts and 
sacrifices, the end of the new Empire we have founded in South 
Africa were to be this. So far, happily, the omens point to another 
conclusion. Lord Kitchener, who sailed on the 23rd of June from 
Capetown, before doing so exchanged farewell messages with his old 
antagonists which are of the happiest portent for the future. They 
inspire us with the confident hope that the era of strife is at an end 
and that of reparation and reconciliation beginning. The one gloomy 
feature in the new situation is the conflict of opinion in Cape Colony 
as to the suspension of the Constitution. Virtually the Constitution 
has been suspended for months past, martial law having taken its 
place. Fora brief season longer its continued suspension may be 
necessary, but it is inconceivable that any wise man or any patriot 
should not wish to see the full right of self-government restored in 
the Colony at the earliest possible moment. It is by statesmanship, 
not by force, that the future of the country is to be secured. We 
are far from the evil days of Jameson raids and Krugerite intrigues, 
and if the demonstrations which have followed the conclusion of 
peace at Pretoria are true indications of the feelings of the burghers 
we should be able to rely upon them as a great reinforcement of the 
powers that make for peace and good will in South Africa. 

So far as the domestic history of the month is concerned, only 
two questions of importance need be noted. The Education Bill has 
been under discussion in the House of Commons. Ministers seem 
resolved to carry it by a free resort to all the powers which they 
possess, and on the Ministerial side of the House there has been but 
little discussion of the measure. It is, however, already clear that 
it cannot be carried during the interval which remains before Parlia- 
ment adjourns in August, and a semi-official statement has been 
made that an autumn session will be necessary if the Bill is to 
become law this year. The Opposition has made strenuous efforts, 
both in the House of Commons and out of doors, to secure the 
amendment o* the Bill, and the Nonconformist feeling against it has 
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been forcibly expressed not only in public meetings, but in a depu- 
tation to Mr. Balfour, at which Dr. Fairbairn was the principal 
spokesman. It is not only among Liberals, however, that demonstra- 
tions have taken place against the measure. Among the supporters 
of the Government in the House of Commons there has been a 
movement the object of which is to secure for the public a larger 
share in the management of the voluntary schools than the Bill 
under discussion permits. Seeing that it is the public money which 
in fature will be spent in carrying on the work of these schools, the 
right of the ratepayer to this control cannot be doubted. The 
clerical management of schools is certainly not viewed with favour 
anywhere outside the narrow limits of the circle of ecclesiastically 
minded laymen who rally round the family of the Prime Minister, 
and it is difficult to see how the Government can carry their measure 
without amendment upon this point. It is attacked on another side 
by a different section of the Ministerial supporters. That it must 
increase the cost of our educational system is generally admitted. 
It is not surprising that many Conservative members view with 
apprehension the moment when they will have to face indignant 
ratepayers in their constituencies, and defend the application of the 
rates to the teaching of religious dogmas. Their remedy for this 
possible danger is the transfer of the increased cost of the schools 
from the rates to the Imperial taxes. This proposal they have 
sought to impress upon Mr. Balfour by means of an influential 
deputation. Ministers have yielded to the pressure put upon them. 
Mr. Balfour has announced that in place of the grant of 640,000/. to 
voluntary schools, and of 220,000/. to necessitous School Boards, 
there will be a new grant to the Exchequer of 1,760,000/. His 
statement has been received with little favour by the Opposition, 
and it is clear that it has not removed the objections to the Bill. In 
the meantime Nonconformist resistance to the endowment of dog- 
matic teaching is steadily increasing, and is finding some support 
within the ranks of the Unionist party. 

The Finance Bill has had a somewhat stormy passage through the 
House of Commons. Founded upon the most unpopular Budget 
that has been presented to Parliament in the lifetime of the present 
generation, it has been regarded on all sides with dislike. When at 
the beginning of the month it was known that the war was at an end, 
there was a loud demand that the additional taxation proposed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should be dropped. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach had the courage to stand firm. It was true that the 
ruinous expenditure upon the war had come to an end, but obviously 
there must continue to be a great increase upon the normal estimates 
for months to come. The transition from a state of war to one of 
peace could not be other than a costly process. So the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer refused to grant any of the remissions for which he 
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was asked, and he carried his Budget proposals practically without 
any further alteration beyond a slight one in the tax upon Indian 
corn. In the earlier discussions upon the Finance, Bill, there was 
some uncertainty as to the attitude of the Government upon two 
questions. The first was that of protection, which had been raised, 
according to the Opposition, by the bread tax, whilst the second, to 
which I have already alluded, was that of a preferential duty on 
imports in favour of our Colonies. On neither of these subjects did 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer speak out plainly until the month 
was well advanced, and as a consequence of his apparent indecision 
the public mind was disturbed by grave fears that the fiscal system 
under which Great Britain has enjoyed so marvellous a prosperity 
was about to be abandoned in favour of a return to protection. But 
in the end Sir Michael Hicks Beach spoke out with clearness and 
emphasis, repudiating on behalf of his colleagues the idea that the 
tax upon cereals was in any way a measure of protection, and denying 
that Ministers contemplated a tariff war against foreign nations for 
the benefit of the Colonies. Why he could not have made both these 
points clear in the first instance is hardly to be explained on any 
other hypothesis than that Ministers themselves had not made up 
their minds regarding them until the discussions in Committee had 
afforded unmistakable evidence of the state of public opinion. 

The vote of the House of Commons awarding Lord Kitchener 
50,000/. in recognition of his services in South Africa gave the Irish 
members a fresh opportunity of airing their bitter hatred of Great 
Britain, whilst one of them seized the opportunity to repeat the 
calumnious charge against the General that he had made war upon 
womenand children. Itis satisfactory to know that in all other quar- 
ters the slanders which were so freely current a few months ago have 
been dropped, and that Lord Kitchener’s methods are now recognised 
as having been humane even in their severity. But the Irish 
Nationalist members adhere stubbornly to the old calumnies. These 
calumnies furnish their arsenal with weapons to be used against 
England, and, like the Coronation itself, provide an excuse for violent 
demonstrations against this country. By a curious piece of bad luck 
the number of questions at issue between Ministers and the Irish 
party has been increased by the return to England of ‘Colonel’ 
Lynch, the Nationalist M.P. forGalway. A warrant had been issued 
for Mr. Lynch’s arrest on a charge of high treason. He prudently 
deferred his attempt to take his seat until after peace had been 
arranged; but the warrant was not withdrawn, and immediately 
upon his reaching London he was arrested. It is impossible to 
comment upon his case whilst it is still in the hands of a police 
magistrate, but it may be permissible to say that Ministers would 
gladly, if they could, have been spared the necessity of arresting him. 
It is certaiuly a difficulty which has arisen at an unpropitious 
moment. 
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Looking beyond the limits of the British Empire, there are not 
many incidents of importance to be chronicled. In France the 
resignation of M. Waldeck-Rousseau directly after his signal 
triumph at the General Election has been followed by the appoint- 
ment of M. Combes as his successor in the Premiership, and the new 
Government has been launched successfully upon its career. In 
Russia the storm-clouds are still gathering, and though no ‘un- 
toward incidents’ have happened during the month the situation 
is anything but satisfactory. In Germany the Emperor's strong 
utterances in favour of the Germanisation of Prussian Poland are 
regarded as a declaration of hostility to Slav traditions and move- 
ments, and bitter anger has in consequence been aroused, not only 
among the Poles, but among the other non-Teutonic races of Austria- 
Hungary. Perhaps the most striking event of the month in German 
history has been the death of the King of Saxony, one of the heroic 
figures of the war of 1870, and one of the most powerful influences 
for peace in Europe. Across the Atlantic, President Roosevelt seems 
to be entering upon a course of action which is likely to bring him 
into conflict not only with a section of his own party but with the 
Senate. His insistence upon the duty of affording some relief for 
Cuba, ruined by years of insurrection and war, is regarded with 
strong hostility by the supporters of the present tariff system, and 
may possibly cost him his nomination in the next Presidential 
contest. By his friends and adherents it is regarded as a fresh proof 
of his courage and strength of will. 

Besides the King of Saxony the obituary of the month includes 
the name of Lord Acton—a man who has long enjoyed a European 
reputation almost unique in its character. Lord Acton was an 
advanced Liberal in politics, and a leader in that section of the 
Roman Catholic Church which followed Dr. Doellinger in his pro- 
longed controversies with the Vatican. For nearly fifty years he had 
been, so far as this country was concerned, the representative of Liberal 
Catholicism. His reputation as a man of learning was second to 
that of none of his contemporaries. His charm of manner and his 
brilliancy in conversation gave him a place of singular pre-eminence 
in the best intellectual society of his time. It is not an exaggeration 
to say that he was universally admired and esteemed. Yet so far as 
actual work accomplished was concerned, his life cannot be regarded 
as successful. Certainly he had done nothing worthy of his great 
reputation. The vast stores of learning which he had gathered 
during a lifetime of study were never given out for the benefit of 
the world, and it seems as though his name will only live in the 
memories, and perhaps in the biographies, of the distinguished men 
who during his lifetime treated him with a deferential admiration 
that only a few in any generation have been able to command, 
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A MORNING'S WORK* 


CHARACTERS 
Lapy Berry Sarr CLARE ani Mr. GreorGce Bevay 


Scene. The author's sanctum, 
Time. The forenoon of a spring day. 


Lapy Berry is shown into the rather elaborate workshop of the lead- 
ing dramatist by a smart maid-servant. Lapy Betty, who ie 
wearing a dark walking dress, a large travelling hat and a 
voluminous veil, flits about the room, looking high at the framed 
prints of Mr. Garrick and other theatrical worthies, and low at 
the dwarf bookcases which contain the classics of the drama from 
Hookham Frere’s Aristophanes to Bjérnson’s latest work. She 


utters the while little cries such as, ‘ Not bad—vellum bindings, 
eh? He didn’t get that impression for nothing! Reads Nor- 
wegian, does he?’ She is very restless at first, but, growing 
gradually absorbed in the books, does not notice Bevan’s entrance. 
He enters quietly from further door, and looks at her as she bends 
over an open folio on the bookcase, 


3EVAN. By Jove! 

Lavy Berry (to herself). He’s a regular learned pig! 

Bevan (after clearing his throat discreetly). Good morning. 

Lavy Berry. Oh, I beg pardon. 

Bevan. What for? 

Lavy Berry (trying to see if he overheard her remark), For 
looking at your books. 

Bevan. They feel the compliment I assure you, though they 
can’t return it. That reminds me, their owner is quite at your ser- 
vice. (Glancing at card.) Lady Betty Saint Clare. 

Lapy Berry (not quite at ease, talking rapidly). It’s really 
too good of you to say so. I know how busy you are! That’s why 
I sent in my card, servants are so very—especially women servants. 
(Embarrassed.) That is of course they are much better than men. 
Men are more so. The fact is I have a letter from a friend of ours 
—Algy —Mr. Algernon Vampart. 


? Dramatic and all other rights reserved. 
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BEVAN (with a veiled sneer). Vampart, the great society enter- 
tainer. 

[Lapy Berry opens a formidable-looking bag, which is 
chained to her waist, in a flurried manner and hands 
him a letter. 

Lapy Berry. Yes! Here’s his letter; you'll see I want you to do 
me ever such a great big favour, Mr. Bevan. 

Bevan (in a father flat tone). Charmed, I’m sure. (Tapping the 
letter.) I am to read this ? 

Lapy Betty (hurriedly). Oh yes, please do. It will explain 
everything. 

_[Bevan, turning slightly away from her, runs through the 
letler to himself. 

Bevan (reading). ‘My dear Babs,—My straight tip would have 
been to go and beard him in his den without any further introduc- 
tion than the handle on your card. It is sure to open his heart to 
you. And then you could approach the matter of the piece. He is 
a deuced touchy chap about his plays; but if you butter him up 
enough he'll be all right. Mind this; you simply can't lay it on 
too thick! He'll swallow any rot in the way of praise and he’ll kick 
at the faintest suspicion of the other thing. Enclosing a note or 
introduction for his magnificence, and wishing you good luck, I 
remain yours ever, *‘ALGY VAMPART.’ 

[He hands the letter back to Lavy Berry, who has been 
nervously fingering out a tune on the writing-desk. 

This is very much to the point, but it does not quite explain 

Lavy Berry. I beg'pardon! (Glancing at the letter.) Goodness? 
I’ve given you the wrongione (taking a second letter from her bag). 

Bevan. Yes, I had no right to read it. But then you see it was 
a human document and I am a maker of plays. . Forgive me! 

Lapy Berry. I shall never forgive myself. It’s too absurd. 
The other letter is quite nice (offering it to him). Do read it. 

Bevan. Excuse me! that letter is not a human document. It 
begins like this—Eh|? ‘My dear George Bevan, I venture to pre- 
gent to your notice a very charming young lady, whose people are 
dear old friends of mine.’ 

Lavy Betty. They are the very words! How did you know them 7 

_ Bevan. I know Vampart. He can be discreet enough when he 
likes, and he is very fond of his dear old friends—with titles. But. 
that’s neither here nor there! The question is what play of mine do 
you want? (Pointing to the letter she still holds in her hands.) 
Which of the masterpieces is it, eh ? 

Lapby Betty (putting letter hastily back into her bag). I hardly 
like to ask you now. We always knew it was a dreadful favour. 

Bevan. Ah! One of my serious works. Yes, I am a bit sensitive 
about them. You'd hardly believe me, my dear young lady, but it 
almost hurts when they are laughed at. 
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Lapy Berry. Oh, we are quite in earnest. 

Bevan. Of course! But the audience, your dear old friends in 
front ? 

Lavy Betty. They are too good form to laugh. 

Bevan. Then they will yawn, and that’s more deadly, 

Lapy Betty. But the Duchess is set on our doing The 
Samaritan. 

Bevan. The Samaritan! My ugly duckling. The murder is 
out. My dear Lady Betty Saint Clare, think me a brute if you 
will; but I really must disappoint the Duchess. 

Lapy Betty (almost in tears). Oh, Mr. Bevan, this is terrible ! 
(Eacitedly.) I knew we were wrong in trying to rush you like this. 
I told Emma Dullborough so ; she ought to have asked you to come 
and meet some nice people at luncheon. 

Bevan. I don’t eat lunch, Lady Betty, Iam too busy—and if I 
refuse to take my prompt copy of The Samaritan from its dusty 
hiding place even to oblige you, believe me, I should have made 
very short work of her Grace of Dullborough. 

Lapy Betty (with considerable coquetry). You are cruel. 
You write a beautiful play and you won’t let us do it. 

Bevan. Shall I tell you why? The Samaritan is one of those 
unfortunate pieces with a purpose. There are situations in it which 
would be impossible, if handled in the rough and ready style of 
society ; they demand the delicacy of touch and the refinement of 
speech that belong only to the artist. These qualities are not born 
in us, as a rule. No, they are acquired through long and bitter 
experience. 

Lapy Betty (petulantly). But I have had experience ! 

BEvAN (with a deprecatory motion of the hand), Of the back 
drawing-room. 

Lapy Betty. No, of the theatre. 

Bevan. My dear Lady Betty, amateurs would carry the tradition 
of the back drawing-room into Drury Lane. 

Lapy Berry. At least my friends would all be ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Bevan. Off the stage, of course—it by no means follows they 
woyld be on it, Your friends require ten years’ training to learn how 
to walk and talk like human beings. They would want to find out 
how to play my piece inafortnight. It took me eight weeks to give 
a modest hint of my meaning to the most talented people I could get 
together in England and America. The rehearsals were a Purgatory 
to all concerned, they gave me an acute attack of neuralgia, and 
reduced the leading-lady to chronic tears. Even then, after all our 
pains, the public never really Jiked my Samaritan. Now I hope you 
see why I prefer to let it lie there in the dust. 

[ Pointing to a top shelf in the bookcase. 
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Lapy Berty (really distressed). Then I shall never be allowed 
to do anything really nice on the stage. 

Bevan. Why not? There are thousands of better plays than 
the Samaritan. 

Lapy Berry. But I saw myself as Lady Vera. 

Bevan (dryly). Perhaps. 

Lapy Betty (with great energy and stamping her foot). 1 
’ shall never act again. 

Bevan (with growing admiration). By Jove, that would be a 
pity ! 

Lapy Betty (pleased). You think I am some good then? 
(Walking towards corner of room and turning her head when she 
reaches it.) Should I take ten years to learn to walk and talk ? 

Bevan. Well, no! (Struck with a sudden thought.) You say 
you are in earnest, Lady Betty. 

Lapy Betty (nodding). Of course! 

Bevan. Then why not go on the stage ? 

Lapy Berry. Oh, Mr. Bevan! 

Bevan (earnestly). Why not? Instead of playing at art, work 
at it. Weare not well off for actresses; something wrong with 
the Anglo-Saxon temperament. You have Celtic blood, Lady Betty ? 

Lapy Betry. My mother was Irish. 

Bevan. I thought so! Well, there is a great opportunity for an 
actress with your gifts at the present moment. You've heard that 
I am doing a new piece at the Crown Theatre ? 

Lapy Berry. The thing with the queer title. 

Brvan. Walpurgis Night. Itis in what the critics are pleased 
to call my lighter vein. Point of fact, a comedy of modern manners. 
(Looking her wp and down for the first time.) Now as nearly as I 
can judge, we want someone like yourself for a very central part. 

Lavy Betty. The leading part, of course ? 

Bevan (diplomatically). Well, one of them. We have a big 
reception at the Foreign Office in our second act, and we want to 
make it life-like. Sothat we are engaging a number of swells to mix 
with our young people and show them how to push their way about in 
a free and easy manner. One of these is very important—a society 
leader—a great beauty—you know. And I thought perhaps 

Lavy Betty. Is it a very large part ? 

Bevan. In business, yes ! 

Lavy Betty. But the words? 

Bevan. She talks a good bit, but I am afraid the audience won’t 
hear much of it—you see every one else is talking too. 

Lapy Betty. Why it’sa super’s part! Really, Mr. Bevan. 

[ Going towards the door. 

Bevan. My dear young lady, everything must have a beginning. 
(Ringing for the servant.) Think it over. Delighted to have met 
you. Good day. 
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Lavy Betry. Good day, Mr. Bevan. I haven’t yet given up my 
idea of playing your Samaritan. 

Bevan (with easy good-humoured indifference). Well, you can 
get a copy from the bookseller’s, of course. 

Lapy Betty. No, it is your own prompt copy that I want, with 
your full consent and personal co-operation. 

Bevan. You will hardly get that. 

Lapy Berry. We shall see! (As he moves to show her out, 
motioning him back.) No, please, I’ve wasted enough of your time 
already this morning. Aw revoir. 

[The Servant has entered and now holds the door open. 

BeEvaN (with a grave bow). Good-bye. Remember me to your 
friend Mr. Vampart. (With an accent of distaste.) I suppose you 
will be seeing him soon. 

Lapy Betty (laughing). Oh, he’s not such a great friend as all 
that. 

[She goes off at door followed by Servant. Bevan left stand- 
img somewhat crestfallen at his desk. 

Bevan. Well, I’m blest! She’s got a will of her own. Seems 
rather a good sort though. I wish she didn’t go in for amateur act- 
ing, and I do hope she doesn’t think too much of that empty-headed, 
piano-thumping idiot, Vampart. (Pauses, then gives a low whistle.) 
I don’t know what has come to me of late. Confound it, if the 
smallest thing doesn’t set me talking to myself. None of my charac- 
ters do it, at least not in my recent works. It’sa bad habit! Menof 
science hold that it is a sign of mental decay. The vulgar believe 
soliloquy to be a duologue with the devil. Well, as a dramatist I 
would not object to an interview with the spirit of evil. It might 
give me some ideas. (Passing his hand over his forehead.) Where 
are they ? those fancies that used to live here? Are there no more 
new ideas in the world? The paper faces me as usual with its 
blank stare. (Striking his hand on the desk.) The beautiful smooth 
clean paper! (Sits and picks up a pen.) Bah! Paper is common 
enough, it is only ideas that are so scarce. Oh, for some variant that 
has not been catalogued by the critics: some new experience that 
could be woven into the semblance of romance. 


Enter Servant at door. Bevan, bending over his work, without 
looking up. 

Well, what is it ? 

Servant. A young person, sir. She wanted 

Bevan. You sent her away, that’s right. 

SERVANT. No, sir, she said she must 

Bevan (with assumed anger). Must, must ! How often have I 
told you that I must not be interrupted in my work? Well, why 
dpn’t you show her in? 
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SERVANT. I didn’t know, sir. (Moving to go.) 

Bevan. Of course you didn’t know. You have spoilt my 
morning’s work, you don’t know that perhaps. Show her in. 
(Loudly.) Show the woman in. (ait Servant.) Rather hard to 
put it upon her. I don’t think my morning’s work would have 
been worth much. Still one never knows. Often one begins a day’s 
scribbling in the very Slough of Despond, and ends by feeling one 
would like to pat one’s own back. 


Enter Servant followed by Lavy Betty, who is now wearing 
a small hat and a long dust cloak, but no veil or gloves. She 
drops her society tone and plays the following scene in her 


most natural manner. 


Servant (trying to suppress a smile). The—ahem—lady, sir. 
[Eait Servant with a broad grin. 

BEvAN (putting pen on one side and turning). Well, what can I 
do for you, madam? (Seeing the lady standing.) Please be seated. 

Lapy Betty (sitting on edge of chair and nervously prodding 
carpet with her wmbrella). Thank you. I am afraid 

BEvAN (good-humouredly). There is no cause; anything in 
my power. (With some embarrassment.) Iam always glad to help 
an artist. 

Lapy Betty. I knew it. 

Bevan. Come, is it very much ? (taking cheque-book from drawer 
im desk). 

Lavy Berry. It is not money. 

Bevan. Oh, I beg your pardon ; what is it then ? 

Lavy Betty. I want you to help me to do some good work. 

Bevan. My dear madam, I am not the manager of a theatre. 

Laby Berry. You are an author. 

Bevan. But I have no influence, not the slightest. (Quickly.) 
I know people will tell you that I have the right of objecting to 
any one in the cast of a piece of mine. True, I have; but how can 
I use the privilege? I object to every one, the stars most of all. 
No ; supposing you were already well known, it might help you if I 
abused you heartily to the manager who is producing my next play. 
Out of a spirit of contradiction he would perhaps give you a part. 

Lavy Betty. I’ve been offered that already. 

Bevan (with a slight movement of imcredulity). I should 
hardly have thought that, without consulting me. 

Lapy Betty. Oh, I refased it. 

Bevan. Really, if you don’t like my work 

Lapy Betty. But I do, very much. I want to play in one of 
your pieces more than I can tell you. 

Bevan. Then surely 

Lavy Betty. It is an old one, though. 
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Bevan. You are far more likely to make 4 success in a new one, 
You can’t destroy first impressions. 

Lapy Berry. That is just what I wish to do. 

Bevan. Well, what’s the part you want to set the Thames on fire 
with ? 

Lapy Betty (quietly). Lady Vera. 

Bevan. The heroine of my Samaritan. 

Lavy Betty. Yes. 

Bevan. Hanged if I didn’t guess it! This is the second time 
to-day that I have been pestered about this piece. Excuse the 
expression, but I really have been very much put out. 

Lapy Betty. Why, because people admire your play ? 

Bevan. No, that’s not it. Look here, my dear madam, where do 
you wish to produce the thing? At a matinée in town of course ? 

Lapy Betty. No, in the country for my benefit. 

Bevan. You have a company ? 

Lapy Betty (slowly). Yes, of a sort. 

Bevan. Oh, I dare say yours is as good as most. 

Lapy Betty. I don’t know, they’ve not much experience. 

[BEvAN goes over to bookcase and takes down a folio volume. 

Bevan. Perhaps they’re all the better for that. But, you your- 
self, eh? What makes you think you could play Lady Vera? 
Have you seen any one try? 

Lapy Betty. No, I’ve only read it. 

BEvAN (grimly). That’s lucky! (Coming down to her with 
the book open.) This is my working copy. (Showing her a printed 
page much cancelled and corrected.) You see I have made con- 
siderable alterations since the London production. Now (handing 
her the book and indicating a passage) just read that speech of 
Lady Vera’s through and give me an idea how you would speak it. 
(As she reads.) Take your time! The situation is this: the 
man she loves, but has not married, is reproaching her with not 
having understood his silence. 

Lapy Betty. I know (abstractedly). 

Bevan. Well, are you ready ? 

Lavy Berry (rising and giving him the book). Yes. 

Bevan. Hum! (retires towards corner). 

Lavy Betty (with a rapt imtense expression and great sup- 
pressed emotion). ‘Why couldn’t I wait? Dearest, I could have 
waited, waited in patience if I had known. It was the uncertainty 
that killed my hope; it could not kill my love, but it slowly drove 
me to despair. And when those who wished nothing better than to 
be rid of their responsibility, urged me to take the step I dare not 
now regret——’ 

Bevan (taking up the cue). ‘ You knew that I loved you ?’ 

Lapy Betty. ‘How could 1? Oh, why are men so cold to the 
women they love best in the world? How could I tell that your 
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love was mine? I was unhappy and you pitied me, I knew that! 
But men do not marry out of pity; any more than a woman gives 
her love from gratitude.’ 

Bevan. By Jove, you’ve a good memory. 

Lapy Berry. Oh, you haven’t altered that bit. 

Bevan. No, it’s rather high-falutin stuff, but it expresses my 
meaning, and you give it life. That’s more than any one else has 
ever done. 

Lapy Berry. That is a compliment, Mr. Bevan. 

Bevan. Nota bit! I meant it. You can play my Samaritan 
whenever you want, and if the rest of your company are as good, I 
would like to see the show. 

Lapy Berry. They might be all right if they could be coached 
by the author. 

Bevan. My dear child, you have no idea how busy I am. I am 
rehearsing my new piece all next week, and for the next I don’t 
know how many weeks after. 

Lavy Berry. But this week ? 

Bevan. Where do you rehearse ? 

Lapy Betty. At the theatre, Market Slumford. 

Bevan. Why that’s near the Duchess of Dullborough’s place. 
(Picking up an A.B.C. from table.) 

Lavy Berry. Not far; Iam hoping to get a large party over from 
there to see the piece. 

Bevan. Hum! I don’t think you'll do that. 

Lapy Betry. Why? 

Bevan. I’m afraid I’ve offended her Grace about this very piece. 

Lapy Betty. Well, we must do without her then. (Smiles.) 

Bevan (having looked at the railway guide). I can just get 
down and back in the day. It’s for your own benefit ? 

Lapy Betty. Entirely ! 

BEvAN. Well, I'll give you three rehearsals. There, you've got 
the prompt book. 

Lapy Berry. And your permission to use it ? 

Bevan. Of course! By the by, I shall have to ask you to give 
me a receipt for it. (Going over to desk and taking out a book 
with counterfoils which he places on the desk, and motions to her to 
be seated.) 

Lavy Berry (sitting at table and taking up pen). When 
I have given you this (writig), you won't take back your con- 
sent ? 

Bevan. How could you imagine that I would do such a thing ? 

Lapy Berry (with a change back to her society tone). Well, 
one never knows what any man will do for certain (handing him the 
receipt. ) 

Bevan. Eh? (Glancing at paper.) ‘One copy Samaritan 
received by Betty Saint Clare.’ What the It was you all the 
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time. I ought to have recognised you; but I didn’t. How the 
deuce was I to know you could act ? 

Lavy Berry. I told you I had some experience. 

Bevan. Yes, and I believe you now; but you must have been 
born with the best part of it. By Jove, I ought to be angry at being 
made such a fool of. 

Lavy Betty. But you aren’t? 

Bevan. Not very much. How did you do it? 

Lapy Betty. Easily enough! You only looked at me once, 
just now, and then not at my face. 

Bevan. It wasn’t any good, you had on a veil. 

Lapy Berry. Oh, you remember that! Well, I took it off, 
changed hats with my maid, borrowed this old cloak from her, 
stopped the carriage round the corner, and walked back. 

BEvAN. But didn’t the servant know you ? 

Lapy Betty (laughing). I rather think she did. 

3EVAN (shaking his finger at her). Oh Lady Betty, bribery 
and corruption! And I thought I was hard on the girl. What 
extraordinary creatures women are ! 

Lapy Betty. Do you make that original reflection because I 
took you in? ; 

3EVAN. No, because you took the trouble to. Now come, why 
did you, Lady Betty ? 

Lapy Berry. I was determined to have this play, and perhaps 
I did not like your having taken no interest in—my personality. 

Bevan. You were wrong there. 

Lavy Betty. Then why didn’t you know me again ? 

Bevan. Because you had changed so confoundedly. I mean, 
because you had become even more charming—ouly different. 

Lavy Berry. Which half of me do you like best ? 

Bevan. Neither. 

Lapy Betty. Oh! 

Bevan. I like them both equally well. (Coming close to her 
and speaking with emotion.) 

Lapy Betty. That’s very nice of you! 

Bevan. It’s only natural. 

Lapy Berry. Then you've forgiven me for knowing Algy 
Vampart. 

Bevan, I never thought of the fellow. 

Lavy Berry. Oh! 

BeEvAN. Well, I soon dismissed him from my thoughts. 

Lapy Berry. That’s right. You wil help us with the 
rehearsals ? 

Bevan. I’ve given my word. 

Lavy Berry. And you'll let the Duchess put you up? 

Bevan. If she insists ! 

Lapy Berry. I thought you might—— 
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Bevan. My dear Lady Betty, I’ve no vulgar prejudice against 
Duchesses. Only I don’t like to be written down a snob. Your 
friend’s letter suggested 

Lavy Berry. You must forget about that. Remember it was 
not meant for you. Come now, you think I can act a little ? 

Bevan. Yes, by Jove! I’ve seen you in two parts, and both were 
so perfectly played that I would give something to know what the 
real woman was like. 

Lavy Berry. Like your own Lady Vera perhaps. 

Bevan. Unhappy in her home life ? 

Lapy Betty. A little. 

Bevan. Not married to a man she does not love ? 

Lavy Betty. Not yet! 

Bevan. Oh, my dear Lady Betty, let my poor play serve some 
useful purpose in the world. It was meant as a warning to all 
women worthy of the name. 

Lavy Betty (softly). Yes, that is why I fell in love with your 
play ; but now that I know the author—— 

Bevan. You feel its lesson may be false ? 

Lavy Betty. I am sure that it is true, and I long to learn it—by 
heart. 

Bevan. Do you mean that really? Might I—mayn’t I—or 
better, may not we try to learn it together? Everything must have 
a beginning, as I said, just now. Why might not we begin to study 
this lesson before it is too late? All these years I have prayed for 
something—lI hardly knew what, but something to make life worth 
living. I know now, that it was for some one to take my work seriously, 
some one who did not think me a mere juggler with words. 

Lavy Betry (admiringly). I look behind the words. 

Bevan. And you see there ? 

Lavy Betty (giving him her hand). I think I see a friend. 

Bevan. More than a friend, some day perhaps ? 

Lapy Betty (in a whisper). Perhaps. (She looks down, then 
after a slight pause) I must be going now. 

Bevan. So soon? 

Lapy Betry. Yes! Iam wasting your time again. 

Bevan. Don’t say that, Lady Betty. 

Lapy Berry (playfully). But I’ve prevented you from writing. 
(She turns to go.) 

Bevan. No; you have brought me inspiration, and if I don’t 
write a line to-day, I shall be more than satisfied with my morning’s 
work. 

(CURTAIN.) 
GERALD MAXWELL. 
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